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MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  EMINENCE, 

THE  following  lectures,  which,  with  your 
gracious  permiflion,  are  dedicated  to  Your 
Eminence,  were,  with  one  exception,*  de- 
livered at  the  Hiftorical  Society  connected  with  the 
Catholic  Univerfity  of  Ireland.  To  none,  furely,  could 
they  be  more  appropriately  infcribed,  than  to  a  Prince 
of  the  Church  who  had  fo  large  a  part  in  the  founda- 
tion of  that  Univerfity,  who  has  ever  watched  over 
it  with  fuch  paternal  care,  patronized  the  productions 
of  its  Profeffors,  and  among  others,  encouraged  my 
own  humble  labours. 

But  the  illuftrious  fubject  of  this  biographical  work 
will  excite  in  Your  Eminence  an  intereft,  that  the 
intrinfic  merits  of  the  book  itfelf  could  never  call 
forth.  His  moral  character,  his  genius,  the  eminent 
fervices  he  rendered  to  Ireland,  to  the  Britifh  empire, 

*  By  an  accident,  the  lecture  on  the  Abufes  in  the  Indian 
Adminiftration  was  not  delivered. 
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and  to  Europe,  and  which  have  often  elicited  your 
public  admiration,  are  fet  forth  to  the  beft  of  my  ability 
in  the  prefent  work.  To  each  of  thefe  fubje6ls  I  may 
here  briefly  refer. 

When  I  informed  the  late  Catholic  Primate,  for 
whom  Your  Eminence  had  fo  much  regard,  and 
whofe  memory,  all  who  had  the  honour  of  his  friend- 
fhip  muft  ever  revere,  that  I  was  about  to  undertake 
the  prefent  work,  His  Grace  replied  : — "  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it.  What  a  fine  character  was  Burke  !"  The 
faintly  Prelate  feemed  to  have  been  as  much  ftruck 
with  the  moral  beauty  of  his  character,  as  with  the 
fplendour  of  his  genius.  Among  the  Britifh  ftatef- 
men  and  literati  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  is 
certainly  not  a  purer  or  a  nobler  character.  He  may 
well  be  called,  flightly  changing  the  words  of  Ter- 
tullian,  "  anima  naturaliter  Catholica  ;"  he  came,  at 
times,  like  his  friend  Johnfon,  very  near  to  the 
threfhold  of  the  fanctuary  of  the  truth,  and,  under 
more  favourable  circumftances,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  received  the  grace  to  enter  within  it. 

As  to  his  genius,  I  fhall  here  fay  no  more  than 
that  I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  of  his  recent  able 
biographer,  Mr.  Macknight,  that,  with  the  fmgle  ex- 
ception of  Shakfpeare,  there  is  not  a  writer  in  our 
language  in  whom  we  find  fuch  treafures  of  thought 
and  fuch  a  variety  of  intellectual  gifts. 

Then  as  to  his  fervices  to  Ireland  ; — he  laid  the 
foundation  of  her  religious  freedom,  promoted  her 
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material  profperity,  and  in  the  imperial  fphere  in 
which  he  moved,  was  enabled  to  advance  her  interefts 
more  effectually  than  if  he  had  remained  at  home. 

With  regard  to  his  labours  in  behalf  of  the  empire, 
and  of  its  various  dependencies,  his  warnings  refpect- 
ing  the  American  colonies,  his  economical  reforms, 
his  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Weft 
India  Negroes,  his  endeavours  to  confolidate  the  reli- 
gious liberties  of  the  Proteftant  Diffenters,  the  reforms 
he  fuggefted  in  the  criminal  code,  his  protracted 
ftruggles  to  refcue  India  from  oppreffion,  and,  laftly, 
his  ftrenuous  refiftance  to  organic  changes  in  the 
Britifh  conftitution — changes  which  he  well  forefaw 
would  lead  to  the  alternations  of  popular  anarchy  and 
of  military  tyranny  ; — thefe  are  all  acts  which,  taken 
fmgly,  would  have  fufficed  to  entitle  any  ftatefman  to 
the  lafting  gratitude  of  his  country. 

Then,  what  fhall  I  fay  of  his  fervices  to  Europe  ? 
The  fubject  is  fully  difcuffed  in  the  following  pages  ; 
but  here  I  may  reply  to  that  queftion  in  the  eloquent 
words  of  a  very  diftinguifhed  German  writer  and 
publicift,  who,  in  lectures  delivered  in  the  year  1 806, 
when  the  memory  of  Burke  was  ftill  frefh,  thus 
writes : — 

"The  moft  important  epoch,"  fays  Adam  Muller, 
in  the  hiftory  of  German  politics,  "  is  the  introduction 
among  us  of  Edmund  Burke ;  the  greateft,  moft  pro- 
found, moft  powerful,  moft  humane,  and  heroic 
ftatefman  of  all  times  and  nations.  His  works  are 
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tranflated  ;  what  is  more,  are  underftood  by  us.*  We 
endeavour  to  live,  and  reafon,  and  write  in  their  fpirit. 
He  is  truly  honoured  among  ftrangers  only,  while  his 
country  but  half  underftands  him,  and  feels  only  half 
his  glory  ;  confidering  him  chiefly  as  a  brilliant  orator, 
as  a  partizan,  and  as  a  patriot.  He  is  acknowledged 
in  Germany  as  the  real  and  fuccefsful  mediator 
between  liberty  and  law,  between  the  unity  and  the 
divifion  of  power,  and  between  the  republican  and  the 
ariftocratic  principles."  f  Adam  Miiller's  illuftrious 
friend,  the  critic  and  the  philofopher,  Frederick  von 
Schlegel,  paffed  an  equally  high  encomium  on  our 
eminent  ftatefman,  and,  among  other  things,  fpoke 
"  of  the  great  Britifh  writer  who  had  founded  for 
Europe  a  new  fchool  of  political  confervatives."  { 
The  fame  language  is  held  by  all  the  eminent  pub- 
licifts  and  philofophers,  Catholic  and  Proteftant,  who 
for  the  laft  feventy  years  have  adorned  France  and 
Germany — Gentz,  Stolberg,  Haller,  .Gorres,  Jarcke, 
Phillips,  in  the  one  country ;  and,  in  the  other, 
De  Maiftre,  De  Bonald,  Chateaubriand,  the  Abbe"  de  la 
Mennais,  before  his  fall,  and  others. 

The  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  too,  as  well  as  their  moft 

*  Adam  Miiller  here  alludes  to  the  admirable  German  tranf- 
lation  of  Burke's  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution," 
accompanied  with  valuable  notes,  by  F.  von  Gentz,  the  cele- 
brated publicift. 

f  "  Lectures  on  German  Literature,"  Drefden,  1806.  The 
author  was  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith:  He  died  in  1829. 

J  See  the  "  Concordia,"  a  periodical.    Vienna,  1820. 
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diftinguifhed  ftatefmen,  were  loud  in  the  expreflion  of 
their  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Burke  for  his 
fignal  fervices  to  the  caufe  of  European  fociety. 
The  illuftrious  Pontiff,  Pius  VI.  alfo  addreffed  to  him 
an  autograph  letter,  thanking  him  for  his  generous 
advocacy  of  the  religious  and  political  rights  of 
Englifh  and  Irifh  Catholics  ;  for  his  humane  exertions 
in  behalf  of  the  emigrant  Clergy  of  France  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  expreffmg  his  admiration  of  the  able  work 
he  had  written  againft  the  sophifts  of  that  country. 
This  was  an  honour  rarely  accorded,  indeed,  to  a 
Proteftant  writer  by  a  fovereign  Pontiff. 

Such  is  the  ftatefman  whofe  life,  writings,  and 
times  I  have  attempted  to  depi6l.  But  after  the  ex- 
cellent biographies  of  him  which  have  already 
appeared,  fome  explanation  feems  due  to  the  public 
for  the  Effay  which  I  have  ventured  to  fubmit  to  its 
judgment.  Prior  has  given  a  lively  fketch  of  his  life, 
character,  and  genius,  replete  with  interefting  de- 
tails and  judicious  obfervations.  The  elaborate  re- 
fearches  of  Mr.  Macknight  in  his  more  comprehenfive 
work  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  minuteft 
incidents  in  his  hero's  life,  and  on  the  public  tranf- 
actions  and  perfonages  of  his  times.  His  various 
works,  too,  are  analyzed  with  clearnefs  and  fullnefs 
in  this  valuable  book. 

For  the  events  in  Burke's  life  recorded  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  the  two  above-named  works  are  my 
chief  authorities. 
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As  to  his  literary  merits,  the  excellent  criticifms  in 
both  thefe  biographies,  in  Lord  Brougham's  "  Britifli 
Statefmen,"  and,  efpecially,  in  fome  effays  of  the 
Quarterly  Review — thefe  criticifms,  I  fay,  though  they 
have  not  exhaufted  the  fubject,  leave  not  much  to 
be  defired. 

But  while  in  the  following  lectures  I  have  traced 
the  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Burke,  analyzed  his 
principal  works,  fubmitted  them  to  a  critical  appre- 
.ciation,  and  characterized  the  great  tranfactions  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  the  men  with  whom  he 
was  connected,  or  to  whom  he  was  oppofed,  my  chief 
object  has  been  to  vindicate  and  to  develop  his 
political  principles.  This  was  a  field  where,  even 
after  the  excellent  reapers  who  had  gone  before  me, 
there  was,  I  thought,  not  a  little  to  be  gleaned. 

But  the  vindication  of  Burke's  political  principles 
included,  of  courfe,  an  analyfis  of  them  ;  yet  this  was 
no  eafy  tafk  in  the  cafe  of  a  writer  whofe  largeft 
works  are  fo  difcurfive  in  their  views,  and  whofe 
philofophy  is  fcattered  through  a  variety  of  tracts, 
fpeeches,  effays,  and  letters,  extending  over  a  period 
of  thirty  years  and  more.  This  fact  was  well  per- 
ceived and  expreffed  by  one  of  our  moft  thoughtful 
political  writers,  who,  after  having  in  youth  combated 
Burke,  learned  on  reflection  to  juftify  his  principles, 
and  to  do  homage  to  his  wifdom.  "  It  is  an  opera- 
tion of  fome  difficulty,"  fays  Sir  James  Mackintofh, 
"to  collect  fragments  of  philofophy  from  the  various 
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corners,  where  the  end  of  temporary  perfuafion  and 
the  form  of  popular  difcourfe  have  required  that  they 
fhould  be  fcattered ;  to  arrange  and  diftribute  them 
in  the  order  which  is  beft  adapted  to  enlighten  the  un- 
derftanding  of  all  times  ;  to  feparate  general  prin- 
ciples from  the  paffmg  events  to  which  they  are 
applied,  and  to  difengage  profound  truths  from  the 
gorgeous  robes  of  eloquence,  which  are  too  dazzling 
to  be  penetrated  by  very  feeble  intellects  ;  to  dif- 
tinguifh  between  the  philofopher — the  teacher  of 
political  wifdom  to  all  pofterity — and  the  unrivalled 
orator,  who  employed  his  genius  in  guarding  his  con- 
temporaries againft  the  evils  of  the  times."*  This 
is  a  juft  account  of  the  method,  as  well  as  of  the 
political  philofophy  of  Burke.  As  that  philofophy 
was  the  immediate  refult  of  experience,  and  not  de- 
duced from  a  metaphyfical  fyftem  founded  on  intuition, 
confirmed  by  obfervation,  it  naturally  partook  of  an 
unfyftematic  character.  It  is  practical  wifdom  before 
it  has  affumed  the  fhape  of  abftract  fpeculation ;  and 
this,  though  the  earlieft,  is  not  on  that  account  the  leaft 
valuable  phafe  of  philofophic  thought.  Political  philo- 
fophy in  this  form,  if  it  has  lefs  influence  on  the  fchool, 
exerts  on  the  other  hand  a  greater  fway  over  the 
minds  of  ftatefmen  and  of  men  of  the  world. 

But  as  I  faid  above,   I  have  fought  not  only  to 
analyze   and    to    vindicate,  but    have    endeavoured, 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Windham,  Bombay,  1806.     Life  of  Mackin- 
tofh,  vol.  i.,  p.  313. 
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according  to  the  beft  of  my  ability,  to  develop  the 
political  views  of  Burke.  Thofe  inftitutions  and  fun- 
damental laws  which  he  defended  on  the  ground  of 
utility  and  expedience,  I  have  fought  to  fhow  to  be 
abfolutely  neceffary,  and  to  be  founded  in  the  very 
conftitution  of  human  fociety.  In  the  treatment  of 
this  fubje<5t,  a  Catholic  derives  many  advantages  from 
his  religion,  which  fheds  fo  bright  a  light  on  the  great 
focial  and  political  queftions.  But  the  principles, 
views,  inftincts,  and  afpirations  of  Burke  in  politics, 
were  generally  as  catholic  as  thofe  of  Leibnitz  in 
theology.  It  is  rarely  they  need  correction.  Though 
as  an  Anglican,  he  naturally  held,  for  example,  the 
doctrine  of  the  ecclefiafhical  fupremacy  of  the  Crown, 
yet  in  his  later  writings,  at  leaft,  he  does  not  bring  it 
prominently  forward,  and  never  attempts  to  apply  it 
to  Catholic  countries.  On  xthe  contrary,  he  indig- 
nantly reprobates  the  Semi-Eraftianifm  of  the  em- 
peror, Jofeph  II.,  in  Auftria,  and  of  his  brother  the 
Grand-Duke  Leopold  of  Tufcany  ;  and  in  the  event  of 
a  refboration  of  the  Bourbons  in  France,  he  fuggefls  the 
convocation,  not  of  a  mixed  affembly,  but  of  an  eccle- 
fiaftical  Synod,  to  reform  abufes  in  the  Gallican  Church. 
In  fact,  he  is  ftill,  after  the  lapfe  of  eighty  years,  the 
mofb  catholic-minded  of  modern  Britifh  ftatefmen  ;  and 
hence,  too,  the  influence  he  has  exerted  over  Catholic 
Europe,  and  the  mifapprehenfion  or  at  leaft  inadequate 
appreciation  of  many  of  his  political  views,  that  fo  long 
prevailed  even  among  the  more  conftitutional  poli- 
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ticians  of  Proteftant  England.  He  fleered  a  middle 
courfe  between  a  narrow-minded,  Pharifaic  Toryifm 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  licentious,  Sadducean  Whiggery 
on  the  other  ;  and  hence  was  often  mifconceived  and 
affailed  by  both.  Though  not  bred  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  he  had  ftrong  fympathies  with  it ;  and  as  has 
been  faid  of  Dante,  that  in  the  lofty  mufic  of  his 
divine  fong  the  Chriftian  nations  of  the  Middle  Age 
recognized  the  expreflion  of  their  inmoft  feelings,  fo 
I  may  fay  that  that  ftrong  attachment  to  monarchy, 
to  nobility,  to  legal  freedom,  to  all  legitimate  rights — 
the  keen  fenfe  of  wrong — the  never-flagging  hope — 
the  falient  energy  of  fpirit,  that  amid  defeat,  difafter, 
difappointment,  and  the  religious  oppreffion  of  three 
centuries,  ftill  glowed  in  the  bofoms  of  the  faithful 
people  of  Ireland,  found  a  vent  in  the  eloquent  ftrains 
of  Burke. 

The  vindication  and  the  development  of  this  great 
man's  policy  can  furely  not  be  confidered  inoppor- 
tune. The  political  Anti-Chrift,  which  he  combated 
in  the  firfh  outburft  of  its  fury,  ftill  affails  fociety.  It 
has  often  fhifted  its  ground,  and  changed  its  tactics  ; 
but  it  ftill  purfues  its  work  of  deftruction. 

The  great  fpiritual  enemy  of  mankind,  after  having 
in  the  courfe  of  eighteen  centuries  fought,  but  in  vain, 
to  overturn  every  "dogma  of  the  Church,  has  during 
the  laft  hundred  years  and  more,  directed  his  affaults 
more  efpecially  againft  the  doctrines  of  natural  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  againft  the  inftitutions  of  civil  and 
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domeftic  fociety.  He  is  bent  on  the  deftruclion  of 
man's  temporal,  as  well  as  eternal  happinefs  ;  and  he 
well  knows  how  much  the  Church  is  weakened  and 
diftracted  by  perturbations  in  civil  fociety. 

Hence  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  the  guardians  of 
Chriftian  civilization,  as  well  as  the  Supreme  Rulers 
of  the  Church,  have,  from  Pope  Clement  XII.,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  laft  century,  down  to  the  prefent 
great  Pontiff,  Pius  IX.,  never  ceafed  to  warn  the  faith- 
ful committed  to  their  charge — Sovereigns  as  well  as 
fubjects — of  the  awful  perils,  which  menaced  focial 
order  as  well  as  religion.  They  have  anathematifed 
all  thofe  fecret  focieties — the  clandeftine  laboratories 
where,  with  various  degrees  of  malignity,  were  fabri- 
cated the  engines  of  deftruction  againfh  all  moral, 
political,  and  domeftic  order.  Thofe  focieties  gave 
not,  indeed,  the  impulfe  to  the  anti-Chriftian  and  the 
anti-focial  doctrines  which  were  afloat  in  fociety  ; 
but  they  concentrated  and  intenfified  their  malignant 
force.  And  when  from  its  fecret  receffes  the  Revolu- 
tion burft  forth  in  all  the  terrors  of  its  might,  the 
Popes  and  the  Bifhops  fearlefsly  pointed  out  its  anti- 
focial,  as  well  as  its  anti-religious  errors,  and  up  to 
this  hour  have  combated  both  with  the  boldeft  energy. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  prefent  work,  the  con- 
troverfy  is  chiefly  with  the  anti-focial,  rather  than 
with  the  anti-religious  principles  of  the  Revolution. 
In  the  execution  of  this  tafk,  I  have  carefully  ftated 
thofe  focial  and  political  doctrines  which,  as  refting  on 
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the  authority  of  Scripture,  Tradition,  and  folemn  judg- 
ments of  the  Church,  confirmed,  too,  as  they  are  by 
the  general  teftimony  of  mankind,  muft  command 
the  internal  affent  of  the  Catholic  Chriftian  ;  and  that 
other  fet  of  political  doctrines  which,  proclaimed  by 
the  confentient  wifdom  and  experience  of  all  ages 
and  countries,  commend  themfelves  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  wife.  Thefe  two  claffes  of  focial  truths  mu- 
tually aid  and  fupport  each  other,  and  are  the  vital 
conditions  of  Chriftian  civilization — the  foundations 
of  the  freedom  and  of  the  ftability  of  ftates. 

When  we  caft  our  eyes  over  the  nations  of  Europe, 
we  are  faddened,  even  to  the  ficknefs  of  the  heart,  to 
behold  the  ceafelefs,  defperate  efforts  of  impiety,  and 
even  of  the  mofl  revolting  materialifm,  to  regain  that 
dominion  which  it  loft  eighty  years  ago.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  cheered  by  the  fpe6lacle  of  an 
energetic  religious  re-a6lion  in  Catholic,  and  even  in 
fome  Proteftant  countries — a  fpe6lacle  which  the 
eighteenth  century  did  not  prefent,  and  which  is 
nowhere  more  confoling  than  in  my  own  England. 
But  while  a  large  part  of  the  people  oppofe  a  vigorous 
refiftance  to  the  progrefs  of  irreligion,  we  fee,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  Governments  of  Europe 
becoming  every  day  weaker,  more  diftracted,  more 
diforganized,  more  and  more  alienated  from  the  fpirit 
of  Chriftianity.  Is  it  that  thofe  difordered  Govern- 
ments are  gradually  preparing  the  way  for  that  huge, 
monftrous,  impious  tyranny  of  the  man  of  fin,  "  who 
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will  fet  up  his  throne  againft  the  Moft  High,"  and  perfe- 
cute  the  followers  of  Chrift  from  one  extremity  of  the 
earth  to  the  other  ?  Or,  is  it  that  thefe  Governments 
will  decompofe,  and  by  degrees  give  way  to  more 
perfect  fyfbems  of  polity,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
nations  renovated  by  Catholicifm  ?  This  is  a  myftery 
which  the  future  only  can  unveil. 

Now,  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Britifh  empire, 
who  is  not  ftruck  with  the  remark  of  a  pious  and 
learned  divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  a 
dreadful  Revolution,  like  that  of  1789,  feems  impend- 
ing over  us  ?  It  becomes  not  the  Chriftian  and  the 
patriot  to  difcourage  and  fadden  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  No  :  the  timely  and  energetic  co-opera- 
tion of  loyal  and  religious  men  of  different  communions 
may  yet  to  a  great  extent,  as  I  fhow  later,  check  the 
progrefs  of  irreligion  and  crime  in  Great  Britain, 
prevent  the  defecration  of  the  fchool  and  of  the  laws, 
fet  barriers  againft  the  inundations  of  the  impious 
prefs,  and  fo  prevent  the  fubverfion  of  the  throne, 
the  peerage,  and  finally,  of  every  liberty  which  man 
holds  dear.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  clouds 
nearly  as  .denfe  and  dark  as  thofe  which  gathered 
round  the  France  of  1789,  are  now  hanging  over  my 
unfortunate  country.  The  irreligious  prefs  pours  forth 
its  productions  in  every  fhape,  and  adapted  to  every 
clafs  of  readers,  whether  learned,  half  inftructed,  or 
ignorant.  The  worn-out  garment  of  Rationalifm, 
which  the  more  learned  as  well  as  the  more  refpect- 
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able  divines  of  Proteftant  Germany  had  caft  off,  has 
been  taken  up  by  a  portion  of  the  Anglican  clergy. 
And  if  Rationalifm  should  fpread  in  the  Church  of 
England,  it  will  overthrow  the  very  Conftitution  with 
which  that  Church  is  connected. 

Deifm,  more  or  lefs  difguifed,  is  active  and  power- 
ful in  the  prefs.  A  new  fchool  of  Materialifts, 
fupported  by  confiderable  talents,  is  gaining  in  num- 
bers and  in  influence.  In  the  lower  ftrata  of  fociety, 
we  too  often  find  a  frightful  mafs  of  vice,  and  religious 
ignorance  and  indifference  ;  and,  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  of  the  great  cities,  the  moft  fanatical 
impiety.  With  all  thefe  forms  of  unbelief,  whether 
in  the  higher,  the  middle,  or  the  lower  ranks  of  life, 
we  fee  conjoined  political  doctrines  more  or  lefs  fub- 
verfive  of  all  focial  order  and  freedom. 

Befide  this  corruption  and  irreligion,  there  is, 
indeed,  much  moral  worth  and  piety  to  be  found  ;  a 
great  abatement  of  the  old  anti-Catholic  prejudices  ; 
remarkable  approximations  in  many  of  the  Anglican 
clergy  and  of  the  educated  laity  to  the  Catholic 
faith  ;  a  yearning  in  very  many  after  fomething  more 
ftable  and  confiftent  in  doctrine,  more  fpiritual  in 
devotion,  and  more  folemn  and  impreffive  in  public 
worfhip,  than  Anglicanifm  can  furnifh  ;  laftly,  conver- 
fions  from  every  clafs  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
often  accompanied  by  a  fpirit  of  felf-denial  and 
heroic  facrifice,  not  to  be  paralleled  fmce  the  days  of 
the  primitive  Church.  So,  if  there  is  very  much  in 
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the  moral  afpe<5l  of  England  to  diftrefs  and  fadden  us, 
there  is  much  alfo  to  cheer  and  confole.  We  muft, 
however,  bear  in  mind,  that  here  the  Catholic  Church, 
though  daily  receiving  frefh  infufions  of  life,  is  as  yet 
much  too  feeble  to  accomplim  a  moral  renovation  of 
fociety.  But  it  may  be  faid  that  the  apprehenfions  of 
a  revolution  are  to  a  great  degree  unfounded,  for  the 
Britifh  confbitution  has  many  more  elements  of 
ftrength  and  folidity,  than  the  degenerate  French 
monarchy  of  1789;  that  our  ariftocracy  and  gentry 
are  far  more  converfant  with  political  affairs,  than  the 
French  nobleffe  of  the  laft  century  ;  that  our  middle 
claffes  are  more  habituated  to  felf-government ;  and 
that,  therefore,  thefe  two  orders  of  Englifh  fociety  are 
lefs  likely  to  be  mifled  by  the  mallow  fophifms  of 
Revolutionifts,  than  the  correfponding  claffes  in 
France  eighty  years  ago. 

Doubtlefs,  there  is  much  truth  in  thefe  obfervations  ; 
and  the  focial  bleffmgs  long  enjoyed  by  our  country 
may  infpire  us  with  hope,  indeed,  but  not  with  a 
prefumptuous  confidence.  In  reply  to  thefe  objections 
it  may  be^obferved,  that  a  nation's  chief  ftrength  lies 
not  in  its  political,  but  in  its  religious  inftitutions,  and 
in  a  correfponding  fidelity  to  them.  A  good  religion 
will  reform  the  abufes,  and  fupply  the  fhort-comings 
of  defective  political  inftitutions,  and,  in  courfe  of 
time,  gradually  mould  and  affimilate  them  to  itfelf. 

Secondly,  though  within  the  laft  thirty  years  there 
have  been,  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  many  wife 
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and  falutary  adminiftrative  reforms,  yet  the  Conftitu- 
tion  has  been  confiderably  weakened.  The  confti- 
tutional  changes  of  1832,  inftead  of  allaying,  have 
increafed  the  fever  of  innovation.  The  Englilhman, 
once  too  flow  to  adopt  the  wifeft  and  moft  urgent 
meafures  of  improvement,  has  now  loft  much  of  his 
attachment  to  ancient  inftitutions.  Sat  verbum 
fapienti. 

Laftly,  England  not  having  the  fame  moral  re- 
fources  as  France,  would  not,  in  cafe  of  a  great 
revolution,  poffefs  the  like  recuperative  energies. 
It  would  not  poffefs  the  cohefive  power  which,  in 
France,  held  all  believers  in  Chrift  "  in  the  unity  of  the 
fpirit  and  in  the  bond  of  peace  ;"  nor  the  renovating 
efficacy  of  the  Catholic  Sacraments  ;  nor  a  Clergy 
which,  in  its  immenfe  majority,  prefented  fuch  exam- 
ples of  piety  and  of  heroic  fortitude  ;  nor  fuch  a  vaft 
multitude  of  devoted  Chriftians  in  every  order  of  the 
laity,  that  France,  at  the  outbreak  of  her  great  Revo- 
lution, could  ftill  fhow.  The  wonderful  expanfion  of 
her  Church  within  the  prefent  century  is  a  phenome- 
non that  ftrikes  every  obferver ;  and  had  France 
poffeffed,  fince  the  year  1800,  the  fame  moderate 
meafure  of  educational  freedom  which  fhe  obtained  in 
1848,  her  religious  regeneration  at  this  day  would 
have  been  far  more  profound.  Her  political  inftitu- 
tions, indeed,  weakened  and  difjointed  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  the  great  Revolution,  have, 
after  that  fearful  convulfion,  been  forced  to  pafs 
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through  a  much  flower  and  more  tedious  procefs  of 
recovery. 

If  we  now  turn  from  the  Conftitutional  to  the 
Foreign  and  the  Irifh  policy,  which  for  thirty  years 
Great  Britain  has  purfued,  have  we  any  motives  for 
felf-gratulation  ?  And  could  that  great  ftatefman 
who  forms  the  fubject  of  the  following  lectures,  now 
rife  from  his  grave,  what  would  be  his  fentiments  on 
thefe  matters  !  What  bitter  tears  would  not  he,  and 
his  great  contemporaries,  Pitt,  and  Grenville,  and 
Windham,  fried  on  the  fallen  condition  of  their  once 
mighty  country  !  Could  they  now  recognize  that 
England,  once  the  noble  defender  of  law  and  freedom, 
the  main  bulwark  of  Europe  againft  anarchy  and  a 
lawlefs,  impious  tyranny  ?  Could  they  recognize  the 
fame  England,  now  calling  herfelf  at  one  moment  an 
Afiatic  empire,  as  if  fhe  could  fever  herfelf  from 
Europe,  which  fhe  is  bound  to  by  fo  many  ties,  moral 
and  political ; — at  another  moment,  more  guilty 
ftill,  cheering  and  hallooing  on  the  hell-dogs  of  Re- 
volution, as  they  fpread  havoc  and  defolation  over 
the  faireft  regions  of  the  world,  and  tear  up  the  vine- 
yards of  the  Vicar  of  Chrift ! 

What  would  thofe  flatefmen  have  faid  to  the  cul- 
pable apathy — the  fyftematic  negle6l  in  regard  to 
your  noble  country,  which  acquiefcence  in  the  juft 
demands  of  her  people,  and  a  kindly  fympathetic 
treatment,  might  have  eafily  converted  into  one  of 
the  flrongholds  of  the  Britifh  empire  !  Since  the 
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times  of  thofe  ftatefmen,  indeed,  who  did  fo  much  for 
promoting  the  infant  liberties  of  Ireland,  fhe  has  ac- 
quired a  much  larger  meafure  of  political  rights,  and 
of  ecclefiaftical  freedom.  But  her  focial  grievances  are 
many  and  various.  To  fay  nothing  of  older  and  more 
complicated  evils,  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  adminiftered 
in  a  manner  moft  harm  and  unchriftian  ;  the  tenant 
feels  himfelf  infecure  and  unhappy  in  his  home  ;  and 
the  old  perfecuting  fpirit,*  which  once  profcribed  the 
Catholic  fchool,  ftill  throws  every  obftacle  in  the  way 
of  the  higher  education  of  our  youth.  For,  furely,  to 
exact  conditions  repugnant  to  the  very  principles  arid 
difcipline  of  the  Church,  is  to  mar  any  boon,  educa- 
tional or  otherwife,  offered  to  Catholics.  Thofe  moft 
eloquent  in  denouncing  the  intolerance  of  former 
times,  renew  religious  perfecution  in  another  form, 
and  under  the  odious  femblance  of  liberality. 

Thefe  evils,  and  the  dangers  with  which  they  threaten 
fociety,  many  Catholic  prelates  and  many  ftatefmen 
and  writers,  Catholic  and  Proteftant,  have  denounced ; 
but  none,  I  think,  with  fo  much  vigour  and  perfe- 
verance,  as  Your  Eminence.  How  often  in  your  epif- 
copal  charges,  and  ftill  more  in  thofe  valuable  ftatc- 
papers  which  you  have  from  time  to  time  read  at 

*  The  laft  dodge  of  this  fpirit  is  to  attempt  to  introduce  into 
the  Catholic  Church  the  Presbyterian  polity  ;  to  affociate  in  a 
common  board  lay  elders  with  Bifhops,  not  only  for  promoting 
the  interefls  of  literature  and  fcience  (this  would  be  right),  but 
for  pronouncing  judgment  on  matters  of  faith  and  morals.  And 
this  is  called  the  protection  of  the  laity  from  epifcopal  control !  ! 
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public  meetings  in  this  capital,  has  not  Your  Eminence 
pointed  out  the  heavy  judgments,  which  the  unworthy 
treatment  of  the  poor  fooner  or  later  brings  upon  a 
government  and  a  country !  How  often  have  you 
fhown,  that  the  infecurity  of  land-tenure  jeopardizes 
all  the  focial  relations,  is  as  adverfe  to  the  interefts  of 
the  proprietary  as  of  the  tenants,  depreffes  agricul- 
ture, paralyzes  trade,  depopulates  a  country,  and 
ftrips  the  empire  of  many  of  its  moft  valiant  de- 
fenders !  How  often  have  you  fhown  to  our  rulers, 
and  by  melancholy  examples,  the  infane,  the  fuicidal 
policy,  that  with  one  hand  expends  immenfe  fums 
to  put  down  rebellion,  and  with  the  other,  by  god- 
lefs  education,  fwells  the  mafs  of  popular  difcontent, 
and  even  directly  encourages  and  foflers  political  dif- 
affection  ! 

How  often  has  Your  Eminence  warned  mifguided 
fhatefmen,  that  the  flames  of  revolution,  which  they 
fanned  in  other  ftates,  would  fooner  or  later  confume 
themfelves,  and  the  edifice  in  which  they  flood  in 
fancied  fecurity  !  Alas  !  as  Boffuet  fays,  in  thofe  days 
of  infatuation,  the  warnings  of  the  wife  paffed  away 
unheeded  !  But  the  hour  of  retribution  has  come 
fooner  than  was  expected.  The  revolution  now  knocks 
at  our  door !  The  dogs  of  Actaeon  have  turned 
againft  their  mafber.  The  demons,  let  loofe  by  a 
crafty  magician  on  foreign  nations,  have  fuddenly  re- 
fifted  his  fpell,  paffed  into  his  own  body,  and  are  now 
wounding  and  tearing  him,  and  ftriving  to  caft  him  to 
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the  earth.  And  it  will  be  only  to  the  potent  exor- 
cifms  of  that  Church,  which  he  ftill  treats  with  fuch 
fignal  ingratitude,  he  will  be  indebted  for  his  final  de- 
liverance. But  fuch  has  ever  been  the  hiftory  of  the 
Church.  Curfes  and  oppreffion  fhe  repays  by  bleffmgs 
and  fervices  ;  and  even  thofe  who  ftrive  to  fetter  her 
arms,  fhe  fhields  from  their  and  her  foes.  Thofe 
who  affail  her  injure  but  themfelves ;  for  fhe  wears 
a  divine  panoply,  impervious  to  the  darts  of  her 
enemies. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  briefly  to  point  out  to 
Your  Eminence  the  fcope  and  the  objects  of  thefe 
lectures,  and  from  the  prefent  moral  and  political 
afpect  of  Europe,  and  of  Great  Britain  in  particular, 
fought  to  prove  their  feafonablenefs. 

The  occafion,  too,  on  which  this  work  appears,  is,  I 
trufb,  no  inaufpicious  one. 

An  auguft  Prince,  the  heir  of  high  deflinies,  and 
whofe  recent  vifit  to  this  capital,  will,  I  truft,  be  the 
prelude  to  Ireland  of  a  new  era  of  peace  and  prof- 
perity,  has  juft  inaugurated  the  ftatue  of  the  great 
ftatefman  who  forms  the  fubject  of  the  following 
lectures. 

Honour  to  the  Univerfity  which  has  raifed  a  noble 
monument  to  the  glory  of  her  moft  illuftrious  fon ! 
Honour  to  the  Irifh  artift,  whofe  admirable  fkill  has 
called  up  before  us  the  majefhic  figure  of  his  great 
compatriot !  At  his  bidding,  he  rifes  once  more  to 
denounce  oppreffion — indignation  flafhes  from  his 
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brow — he  holds  in  his  hand  the  fcroll  of  India's 
wrongs  ;  while  from  his  lips  flow  the  burning  accents 
that,  rolling  over  fifteen  thoufand  miles  of  ocean, 
announce  deliverance  to  the  dufky  millions  of  Afia  ! 

May  I  venture  to  exprefs  a  hope,  that  the  public- 
fpirited  Corporation  of  this  noble  city,  which  on  more 
than  one  occafion  has  evinced  a  lively  intereft  in  the 
advancement  of  learning,  will  emulate  the  noble  ex- 
ample fet  by  the  Proteftant  Univerfity,  and  purchafe 
the  houfe  where  their  immortal  fellow-citizen  firft 
faw  the  light,  and  convert  it  (and  either  purpofe 
would  be  highly  appropriate)  into  a  mufeum  of 
fcience  or  art,  or  into  an  afylum  of  charity  ?  Nations 
that  honour  their  illuftrious  dead,  will  ever  bring  forth 
men  worthy  to  fucceed  them  ! 

Meantime,  an  Englifhman,  connected  with  Ireland 
by  focial  pofition  and  by  family  ties,  ventures  to 
plant  a  humble  flower  on  the  grave  of  Burke. 

Commending  myfelf  to  Your  Eminence's  prayers, 
I  remain, 

My  dear  Lord  Cardinal, 
With  fentiments   of  the  deepeft  refpect, 
Your  Eminence's  moft  obedient 

and  devoted  fervant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

DUBLIN,  30^  May,  1868. 
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ny  n.  Junpns  of  KCHLiiigitJua  HMwfu\  m  Tam  a  juncuoii,  nut  witn 
Ac  elder  Pitt,  then  wiA  die  Duke  of  Bedford.*  Inconfiftent  condna 
of  Pitt,  in  regard  to  America.  The  Rockingham  Miniftry  broken  up, 
and  Pitt  charged  to  form  a  new  one.  He  is  created  Earl  of  Chatham. 
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Burke.  TlKl*te*^1&fnfym1rd^*rim*erj*&mmd 
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ms  native  aty.  Aaninnnraiion  amorrea  oy  me  luneis  ot  nan  i^  nat- 
ham,  and  by  die  death  of  Charles  Townfend.  Lord  North  made 
Prime  Mhriftj-r  in  1770.  Burke,  in  1772,  oppofes  Fox's  motion  for 
relieving  Proteftant  clergymen  from  fubfeription  to  die  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  Remarkable  frnrhnrnts  delivered  by  him  on  this  occafion. 
In  die  lame  year  he  fupports  a  motion  to  relieve  Unitarian  minifies 
from  f+iaip6a*€gtt&*oAam&**emc&csaaeA1yfreA&ct 
Toleration.  Confiftency  of  his  condncl.  Same  year  he  oppofes  a 
of  Fox,  rdatrre  to  die  marriage  of  minors  without  die  confeat 
Again  oppofes  his  friend,  Fox,  on  a  motion  for  Parlia- 
His  Tint  to  France  in  1773.  His  inquiries  into 
dw  moral  and  focial  condition  of  die  various  clafles  in  dot  country, 
His  perfonal  acquaintance  widi  die  bimop  and  leading  clergy  of  Auxerre. 
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His  (uppers  at  the 


at  the  Coot  of  Y 

in  his  fife.  On  his  mnra  to  England,  he 
meat  and  in  the  "Animal  Regifter,"  die  far^.1 
Fiance  and  Europe  fan*  the  Partition  of  Poland, 


LECTURE  IL 

DISTURBANCES   at  Bofton   in  inafMjmnii    of  the  To  Dnty 
levied  by  Gnat  Britain.       The  Bofton  Pott  BOL      BmkeTs 
SpecdioM  MX.  FIDO'S  Motion.     He  jtffines  the  Repeal  of 
A«  br  the  Rocko^bam 
dnoed  by  that  fpeodh  in  and  ont  of 


His  bin  far 

SmninaiY  of  his  fcheme,     Itseqnityand 
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by  Lori  North,  by  Donning,  and  more  recently  by  ME.  Mancy,  the 
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fiftyToices.     In  the  folk 


mcaikre  retaitkd  by  fhatagoas of  Lotd North,  aswflasl 

projecb  put  forth  by  feme  numbers  of  BnkeTs  own  party, 
great  popularity  at  this  rime.     Prior  to  the  ooahtion,  no  oca 
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ggeiated.     Fiift  idaxatkc  of  the  penal  hivs  nil  77&     Eng- 


fifliCathoticsrelirredof  the  nwft  oppRSfiie icAi^ians.     A 


nifedby  the 
BiD,  remedied  by  the 
in  Scotland,  The  Gordon  riots  in 

j  on  the  occaion.     Snpinene&of: 
by  energy  of  King  George  ILL     Firmrinn  of  tike 
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Irifh  Catholics  on  this  occafion,  as  defcribed  by  him.  Briftol  election 
fpeech.  Burke  there  defends  his  advocacy  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and 
of  other  meafures.  Merits  of  the  fpeech.  He  lofes  his  election  at 
Briftol,  and  is  then  returned  for  the  borough  of  Malton.  His  plan  for 
the  gradual  enfranchifement  of  the  Weft  India  Negroes.  Sketch  of 
his  two  great  political  contemporaries,  Charles  James  Fox  and  the 
younger  Pitt.  Their  eloquence  compared  with  Burke's.  Defeat  of 
Lord  North's  Miniftry  in  1782.  Marquis  of  Rockingham's  fecond  ad- 
miniftration.  Burke  made  Paymafter  of  the  Forces,  but  not  admitted 
into  the  Cabinet.  Fox  leader  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Reforms  in 
his  own  office  made  by  Burke.  His  plan  of  economical  reform  now  in 
great  part  carried  out.  Other  wholefome  meafures  in  preparation, 
and  peace  about  to  be  concluded  with  America,  when  the  Rockingham 
Adminiftration  is  broken  up  by  the  death  of  its  chief.  Affliction  of 
Burke  at  the  death  of  his  great  friend  and  patron.  Lord  Shelburne  ap- 
pointed Premier  by  the  King.  Diffatisfaction  of  Fox  with  that  appoint- 
ment, and  his  confequent  refignation  of  office.  Burke  induced  to  follow 
his  example.  Evil  refults  of  that  ftep.  The  younger  Pitt  made  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  Peace  concluded  with  America  in  1782.  The 
parties  of  Fox  and  of  Lord  North  combine,  and  overthrow  Lord  Shel- 
burne's  Adminiftration.  The  Coalition  Miniftry  formed  in  I7&3- 
Burke  again  made  Paymafter  of  the  Forces.  He  oppofes  Pitt's  motion 
for  Parliamentary  Reform.  Supports  Fox's  India  Bill,  which  is  re- 
jected in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  The  younger  Pitt  made  Prime  Minifter. 
His  wonderful  tact,  prudence,  and  courage  in  his  arduous  pofition.  Dif- 
folution  of  Parliament,  and  fignal  defeat  of  Fox's  party  at  the  elections. 
Treatment  of  Burke  in  the  new  Parliament.  The  affairs  of  India. 
The  Regency  queftion.  Prominent  part  taken  by  Burke  in  the  difcuffion 
of  that  queftion.  His  then  frequent  intemperance  in  debate.  Burke's 
views  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  whether  as  regards  the  lowering  of  the 
elective  franchife,  or  the  duration  of  Parliaments.  His  remarkable 
fpeech  on  that  fubject  in  1780.  His  letter  in  the  fame  year  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Buckingham  Committee  on  the  fame  fubject.  Great 
difference  between  adminiftrative  and  conftitutional  reforms.  Analogies 
between  reforms  in  the  State,  and  reforms  in  the  Family,  and  in 
the  Church.  Vindication  of  Burke's  views  on  the  Englifh  Radicalifm 
and"  the  French  Revolution.  Differtation  on  the  Philofophy  of  Legifla- 
tion.  Civil  fociety  and  civil  power  of  divine  origin.  Proofs  thereof 
from  Scripture,  tradition,  reafon,  and  the  general  confent  of  mankind. 
The  doctrine  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  people  falfe  and  abfurd.  No 
fubftantial  difference  in  the  views  fet  forth  by  the  Catholic  fchools  as  to 
the  immediate  or  mediate  derivation  of  the  civil  power  from  God.  That 
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power,  though  divine  in  its  origin,  not  in  all  cafes  indefeafible.  Unlike 
the  Family  and  the  Church,  it  has  received  from  heaven  no  definite 
form.  Reafons  for  that  fact.  Monarchy,  the  earlieft  as  well  as  the  moft 
widely  diffufed  form  of  Government.  The  rife  of  the  Republic  later  in 
the  hiftory  of  nations.  Reafons  of  ftate,  and  not  natural  juftice,  the 
meafure  of  political  privileges.  Immenfe  bleffings  which  Catholic 
Chriftianity  has  conferred  on  civil  fociety.  Mode,  and  conditions,  and 
limits,  under  which  thofe  focial  bleffmgs  were  bellowed.  Reafons, 
deduced  from  the  very  effence  of  the  ftate,  why  fudden  organic  changes 
muft  be  deftructive  to  it.  Salutary  changes  only  partial  modifications 
or  developments  of  a  pre-exifting  ftate  of  things.  Example  of  the 
ancient  law-givers  in  illuftration  of  this  truth.  The  ftate  an  entity, 
neither  purely  phyfical,  nor  purely  moral.  The  laws  which  determine 
its  rife,  growth,  duration,  and  decay,  and  the  various  agents  to  whofe 
combined  action  it  is  subjected.  Two  remarkable  paffages  from 
Burke  and  from  Frederick  Schlegel,  on  this  matter,  compared. 


LECTURE  III. 

/COMPONENT  parts  of  the  monarchical  ftate:  Royalty,  Ariftocracy, 
\~^  Civil  Eftablifhment  of  the  Church,  Parliamentary  Reprefentation 
of  the  clergy,  nobles,  and  commons,  and  Municipal  Corporations.  In 
the  well-regulated  Republic  moft  of  thefe  Inftitutions  prevail : — I.  Early 
origin  and  wide  diffufion  of  Royalty ;  its  nature,  object,  and  fpecial 
characteristics.  2.  Ariftocracy  to  be  found  under  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment ;  its  nature,  object,  and  fpecial  characteriilics.  3.  Civil  Eftablifh- 
ment of  the  Church.  Religious  and  political  authority  blended  in  the 
Patriarchal  Difpenfation,  but  feparated  in  the  Jewifh,  are  in  the  Chrif- 
tian  economy  rendered  ftill  more  diftinct.  Advantages  to  the  Church 
and  to  civil  fociety  from  their  mutual  independence.  Yet  Church  and 
State,  though  moving  in  different  fpheres,  are  not  to  be  fevered.  Con- 
nection between  Church  and  State,  ufeful  to  the  former,  but  neceffary 
to  the  latter.  Proofs  and  illuftrations  of  this  pofition.  4.  Parliamen- 
tary Reprefentation  of  the  Clergy,  Nobles,  and  Commons.  In  this 
reprefentation  alone  the  political  fignificance  and  the  focial  fervices  of 
thefe  three  orders  are  duly  and  vigoroufly  reprefented  and  brought  out. 
As  Royalty  reprefents  in  the  State  the  principle  of  cohefion,  fo  the 
clergy,  and  the  learned  corporations  united  with  it,  fymbolize  the  prin- 
ciple of  fpiritual  life  and  of  intellectual  power;  and  the  nobility  that 
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of  material  force,  and  political  flability.  Special  political  functions  of 
thefe  two  orders  in  regard  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Commonalty,  and 
to  Royalty,  with  which  they  coexift  from  the  firft.  The  Commonalty, 
or  the  Third  Eftate,  rifes  to  power  later  than  the  other  two  ;  but  when 
qualified  by  commercial  wealth  and  intellectual  culture,  it  takes  part 
with  them  in  the  work  of  legiflation.  It  reprefents  the  principle 
of  political  progrefs.  In  the  State,  as  in  Nature  itfelf,  the  two 
great  principles  of  repofe  and  of  movement  alike  neceffary.  In  the 
Chriftian  temperate  Monarchy  thefe  two  principles  admirably  com- 
bined. Glance  at  the  hiftory  of  the  Commonalty  in  ancient  and 
in  modern  times.  The  fpecial  functions  of  the  Commonalty,  and 
its  political  relations  to  Royalty,  to  Nobility,  and  to  the  Clergy. 
5.  The  Municipal  Corporation  ;  its  nature  and  functions.  It  is  for  the 
material  needs  of  the  city  and  of  the  town-land,  what  the  provincial  and 
the  national  legiflatures  are  for  the  high  political  wants  of  the  province 
and  of  the  kingdom.  Admirable  training  which  municipal  inftitutions 
give  to  a  people.  6.  Parliamentary  relations  of  Royalty.  In  the 
Mediaeval  Monarchy,  the  Royal  power,  though  limited,  was  yet 
effective.  Its  confcience  could  rarely  be  coerced.  Undue  reftrictions 
on  Royalty  will  fooner  or  later  lead  to  dangerous  collifions.  Recent 
cafe  of  Charles  X. ,  king  of  France.  The  Mediaeval  Monarchy  never 
reached  its  maturity.  The  political  harmony  of  the  Chriftian  State 
deftroyed  by  the  Reformation  of  the  fixteenth  century.  What  an 
admirable  perfection,  but  for  that  Revolution,  the  Chriftian  Monarchy 
would  have  attained  to !  The  Reformation  produced  not  the  fame 
political  effects  in  England  as  in  other  countries.  Reafons  for  that 
fact.  The  forms  of  the  old  Chriftian  State  preferved,  even  when  un- 
dermined by  the  defpotifm  of  the  Tudors,  and  the  arbitrary  innova- 
tions of  the  Stuarts.  Fatal  policy  of  James  II.,  difapproved  of  by  his 
Catholic  friends  at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  as  by  his  moft  loyal  Pro- 
teftant  fubjects.  Character  of  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  Conftitution  it 
eftablifhed  a  modification  of  the  mediaeval  Monarchy.  Summary  of 
thofe  focial  and  political  principles  which  are  binding  on  the  confcience 
of  Catholics,  as  well  as  of  thofe  which,  refting  folely  on  human  tefti- 
mony  and  experience,  commend  themfelves  only  to  their  reafon. 
Object  of  this  Differtation  to  find  a  fcientific  bafis  for  the  practical 
wifdom  of  Burke.  While  Burke  was  warning  his  country  againft 
democratic  innovations  on  its  Conftitution,  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out.  Three  main  caufes  for  that  fearful  concuffion  :  the  abfo- 
lutifm  of  Richelieu  and  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  moral  corruption  of  the 
Regency,  and  the  impious  and  profligate  literature  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  The  clergy  diftracted  by  the  Janfenifts,  oppreffed  by  the 
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Parliaments,  and  little  encouraged  by  the  Court,  unable  to  concentrate 
their  energies  againft  unbelief.  Learning  and  piety  ftill  adorned  the 
Church.  Glance  at  the  ftate  of  the  different  claffes  of  French  fociety 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  Analyfis  of  Burke's  "Reflections" 
on  that  great  event.  Condemnation  by  him  of  the  feditious  focieties 
fet  up  by  Dr.  Prieftley  and  Dr.  Price  for  propagating  the  French  revo- 
lutionary principles.  That  Revolution  proved  to  be  in  its  nature, 
object,  and  tendencies  totally  different  from  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
The  Britifh  Conftitution  the  gradual  growth  of  ages.  The  old  French 
Conftitution,  though  not  perfected,  admirable,  and  needed  only  repair. 
Culpable  folly  of  the  Revolutionifts  in  deftroying  it.  Incompetency  of 
the  members  compofmg  the  Conftituent  Affembly  from  their  condition 
and  profeffions.  Two  capital  errors  in  the  convocation  and  in  the 
affembling  of  the  States-General  :  firfl  the  doubling  the  ufual  number 
of  the  Tiers-etat,  and  fecondly,  the  abforption  into  it  of  the  other  two 
orders.  Importance  of  nobility  to  a  State.  The  new  municipal  infli- 
tutions  of  France  deftined  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  oppreffive 
Bureaucracy.  Society  not  an  artificial  combination,  as  the  eighteenth 
century  fuppofed,  but  the  natural  condition  of  man.  Various  fophiftic 
theories  of  Dr.  Price  refuted.  The  haplefs  condition  of  Royalty  under 
the  new  French  Conftitution.  The  misfortunes  of  France  traceable  to 
the  decline  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  of  the  fpirit  of  chivalry. 
Advantages  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  both  in  a  religious  and 
in  a  political  point  of  view.  Injuftice  and  cruelty  in  the  confifcation  of 
the  property  of  the  Church  of  France.  Its  authors  pointed  out.  The 
plan  of  Burke,  not  fo  much  to  trace  the  caufes  of  the  Revolution,  as  to 
depict  and  to  counteract  its  refults.  The  "  Civil  Conftitution  of  the 
Clergy. "  The  ftrictures  of  Burke,  moft  remarkable  for  a  Proteftant, 
on  this  meafure,  fo  fubverfive  of  all  Catholic  difcipline.  His  account 
of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  bifhops  and  of  the  inferior  clergy  of 
France.  Many  of  the  abbes  mere  laymen.  His  account  of  the 
nobility  :  their  good  and  their  bad  qualities.  Some  of  their  faults 
afcribable  to  the  fufpenfion  of  the  States-General,  and  to  the  lofs  of 
many  of  the  local  legiflatures.  Political  privileges  of  the  nobles  and  of 
the  clergy.  Both  orders  fubjected  to  the  indirect  taxes.  Of  the  direct 
impofts,  the  nobles  exempt  from  none,  except  the  "  Taille."  In  the 
conquered  provinces,  the  clergy  fubject  to  the  fame  taxes  as  the  nobles, 
and  in  the  old  hereditary  provinces  they  had  redeemed  themfelves, 
in  fome  cafes,  by  certain  large  annual  payments,  and  in  others  by  free 
gifts.  Their  annual  income  in  1789  five  millions  fterling.  The 
French  monarchy  in  general.  Life  and  property  admirably  protected  ; 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice  pure  ;  the  lettres  de  cachet  a  real  abufe,  but 
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much  exaggerated,  and  affecting  chiefly  the  higher  claffes.  The  great 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  induftrial  profperity  of  France,  the  fplen- 
dour  of  her  literature  and  art,  the  high  cultivation  of  philofophy  and 
fcience,  her  refinement  of  manners,  the  excellence  of  her  laws,  her 
military  and  naval  glory,  and  her  political  influence  in  Europe — proofs 
of  a  very  high  civilization,  incompatible  with  tyranny.  Burke  laftly 
examines  the  mode  of  election  for  members  of  the  legiflature,  the  new 
executive,  the  municipal  inftitutions,  the  new  fyftem  of  judicature,  the 
compofition  and  difcipline  of  the  army,  and  the  fyftem  of  finance  ;  and 
finally  foretells  the  refults  of  the  new  order  of  things.  Judgment  of 
Windham  on  this  celebrated  work,  as  he  received  a  copy  four  days 
after  its  publication. 


LECTURE  IV. 

THE  "Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution"  followed  by  "A 
Letter  to  a  Royalift  Member  of  the  Conftituent  Affembly." 
Fine  fketch  of  Rouffeau's  character,  as  well  as  of  the  influence  of  his 
writings  on  the  morals  and  the  manners  of  the  youth  of  both  fexes. 
Excellent  obfervations  on  the  old  French  Monarchy  of  the  Three 
Eftates.  The  laws  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Conftituent  Affembly 
a  neceffary  prelude  to  the  horrors  of  the  Convention.  Prodigious 
fenfation  produced  by  the  "  Reflections"  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  Admiration  of  King  George  III.,  and  of  his  Prime  Min- 
ifler,  Pitt,  for  the  work.  The  fame  fentiments  fhared  by  Wilberforce, 
Windham,  and  the  leading  members  of  the  Rockingham  Party,  as 
well  as  by  the  Univerfities  of  Oxford  and  of  Dublin.  Foreign  Sove- 
reigns, including  Pope  Pius  VI. ,  addrefs  letters  of  thanks  and  of  com- 
mendation to  the  author.  French  tranflation  of  the  "Reflections" 
paffed  through  feveral  editions.  Thirty  thoufand  copies  of  the  work 
fold  in  England  within  a  few  months.  Vehement  oppofition  to  it  from 
many  of  the  Diffenters,  efpecially  the  Unitarians.  An  extreme  but 
fmall  fection  of  the  Whigs  fympathize  in  Parliament  with  the  French 
Revolution.  Extraordinary  merit  of  Burke's  "  Reflections. "  Singular 
fulfilment  of  all  his  predictions  relative  to  France.  Three-fourths  of 
the  Britifh  public  within  a  year  gained  over  to  his  views.  Fox's  re- 
peated eulogies  in  Parliament  on  the  French  Conftituent  Affembly. 
His  monftrous  panegyric  on  one  occafion.  Burke,  attempting  to  re- 
ply, is  interrupted  by  the  Foxites.  On  6th  May,  1791,  his  open  rup- 
ture in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  with  Fox.  The  memorable  fcene 
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defcribed.       Burke's  Effay,   "An  Appeal  from  the  New  to   the  Old 
Whigs."     In  the  firft  part,   he  fpeaks  of  his  political  differences  with 
Fox,  long  before  the  French  Revolution.     In  the  fecond  part,  he  proves 
the  perfect  agreement  of  his  principles  with  thofe    of  the  Whigs    of 
1688.     Thofe  principles  much  more  confervative,  as  well  as    liberal, 
than  the  doctrines  held  by  many  Tories  of  the  feventeenth  century. 
They  were  nearly  akin  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  limits  of  poli- 
tical obedience.       Admirable  adjuftment  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
fovereigns  and  of  fubjects  in  the  middle  age.     Dangers  of  the  Ang- 
lican doctrine  of  paffive  obedience,  as  well  as  of  the  Calviniftic  prin- 
ciple of  the  fovereignty  of  the  people.      Letters  of  thanks  from  the 
emigrant  French   princes   and   nobles   to   Burke  for  his  eminent  fer- 
vices  to  their  caufe.     Calonne's  vifit  to  Burke.     The  Chevalier  de  la 
Bintinnaye  appointed  French  Royalift  agent  in  England.     Miffion  of 
Burke's  fon,  Richard,  to  the  emigrant  court  at  Coblenz.     His  kind  re- 
ception by  the  French  exiles,  and  their  fenfe  of  gratitude  to  his  illuf- 
trious  father.     He  finds  infidelity  in  difcredit  among  them,  and  a  fober 
and  rational  tone  of  politics  generally  prevailing.     He  communicates 
to  his  father  the  conflicting  rumours  he  hears  as  to  the  views  of  the  dif- 
ferent Continental  Powers  in  regard  to  France,  and  urges  him  to  found 
the  Englifh  minifters  on  the  fame  fubject.     Edmund  Burke's  reply  that 
he  had  feen  Pitt  and  Grenville,  and  in  a  long  and  animated  converfa- 
tion  had  ftated  his  views  of  policy  in  refpect  to  revolutionary  France. 
Though   they   looked  with  no  favour  on   the   ftate  of  things  in  that 
country,  minifters  refolved  to  maintain  a  bond  fide  neutrality.     In  a 
letter  to  his  fon,  Burke  expreffes  his  deep  diftruft  as  to  the  political 
views  of  Leopold,  the  Emperor  of  Auftria.     Reafons  for  his  diftruft. 
His  counfels  to  the  French  emigrants.     His  fcheme  of  French  govern- 
ment in  the  event  of  a  reftoration.     Minifters  decline  to  fend  Richard 
Burke  on  a  fecret  miffion  to  Berlin.     Richard's   return  to  England  in 
November,  1791,  and  his  departure  for  Dublin  in  the  following  Janu- 
ary, as  Secretary  to  the  Catholic  Board.     Rare  abilities  he  difplayed 
in  that  capacity.      His  return  to  England  in  1794.     Coalition  between 
the  Rockingham  Whigs  and  the  party  of  Mr.    Pitt.      The  Duke  of 
Portland,   Earl  Fitzwilliam,    Earl  Spencer,   and  Mr.    Windham    take 
office  under  that .  minifter.     Earl  Fitzwilliam  to  be  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  Richard  Burke  Chief  Secretary.     The  Foxite  Whigs  ftill 
in  oppofition.     Edmund  Burke  retires  from  Parliament,  and  his  fon 
is  returned  for  the  borough    of   Malton.      His  illnefs    and    untimely 
death  in  Auguft,  1794.     Dreadful  mock  to  the  father,  from  which  he 
never    recovers.      Amiable   character    and    great  abilities  of   Richard 
Burke.      Analyfis  of   tract  entitled   "Thoughts  on  French  Affairs," 
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1791.  The  French  Revolution  compared  with  the  Reformation  of  the 
fixteenth  century  from  its  profelytizing  fpirit,  and  its  political  ambition. 
It  has  partifans  in  every  country.  Elements  of  ftrength,  and  elements 
of  decay  in  the  different  European  ftates.  Latent  fympathy  with  the 
Revolution  among  many  ftatefmen  and  courtiers  brought  up  in  the 
corrupt  maxims  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Revolutionary  France,  from 
her  very  frenzy,  mod  potent  for  evil,  and  the  Powers  oppofed  to  her 
moft  feeble  for  good.  War  the  only  remedy  for  fuch  a  ftate  of  things. 
Burke's  next  tract,  "  The  Policy  of  the  Allies,"  1793.  The  intentions 
of  the  "  Allied  Powers"  diftrufted  from  their  fyftematic  neglect  of  the 
French  princes,  and  of  the  French  clergy,  nobles,  and  magiftrates.  In 
any  fettlement  of  French  affairs  their  part  mould  be  that  of  auxiliaries 
and  mediators,  and  not  of  principals.  The  Allies  had  to  deal  not  with 
the  geographical,  but  with  the  moral  and  revolutionary  France.  France 
divided  into  two  claffes,  the  oppreffors  and  the  oppreffed.  The  neglect  of 
the  latter  by  the  Allies  defeats  their  own  policy.  Warm  praife  beftowed 
by  Burke  on  the  emigrant  clergy  and  nobles,  and  a  juft  tribute  to  the 
two  princes,  Monfieur,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,  and  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X.  The  opinion  that  none  but  thofe 
neutral  in  the  dreadful  internal  conflicts  of  France,  mould  be  chofen  to 
reconftruct  her  fociety,  reprobated  as  equally  wicked  and  abfurd.  The 
right,  in  extreme  cafes,  of  an  armed  intervention  in  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  a  foreign  ftate  mown  to  be  well-founded.  Refpect  for  the 
national  feelings  of  the  French,  in  the  invafion  of  their  country, 
ftrongly  inculcated  on  the  Allies.  In  cafe  of  a  Reftoration,  the  Catholic 
Church  to  be  reftored  to  her  full  rights  and  dignity,  and  the  Calvinift 
communities  to  enjoy  full  toleration.  The  temperate  monarchy  of  the 
three  eftates  to  be  reftored,  and  the  old  municipal  and  communal  in- 
ftitutions  revived  in  their  full  force.  The  regicides,  the  fanguinary 
leaders  of  the  Jacobin  clubs,  and  the  men  guilty  of  horrible  cruelties 
and  facrileges,  to  be  alone  exempted  from  the  indemnity.  Laftly,  the 
the  anti-Jacobin  war,  to  be  fuccefsful,  muft  be  conducted  in  the  fpirit 
of  a  religious,  and  not  of  a  mere  national  war.  Judgment  on  this 
tract.  Burke's  letter  to  Mr.  W.  Elliot  in  1795,  in  reply  to  an  attack 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  on  the  "Reflections."  Extracts  from  this 
letter.  Falfe  reforms  can  be  counteracted  only  by  true  ones.  In 
temperate  monarchies  the  true  republican  fpirit  muft  blend  with  the 
monarchical.  Crifes  where  private  individuals  are  inverted  with  a  fort 
of  moral  magiftracy.  This  fhort  letter  remarkable  for  vigour  of  thought 
and  of  ftyle.  In  1796,  Burke's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
Account  of  the  rife  of  the  Bedford  family.  Touching  allufion  to  the 
memory  of  his  own  fon,  and  noble  tribute  to  that  of  his  friend,  Lord 
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Keppel.  Powers  of  sarcafm,  pathos,  and  eloquent  indignation  dif- 
played  in  this  letter.  Some  literary  defects  pointed  out.  In  1796  ap- 
peared Burke's  "  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace. "  Miffion  of  Lord  Malmef- 
bury  to  Paris,  to  make  overtures  of  peace  to  the  revolutionary  Govern- 
ment, the  occafion  of  thefe  letters.  The  popular  mind  of  Great 
Britain  difheartened  by  military  reverfes,  Burke  feeks  to  raife  and  en- 
courage. The  French  Revolution  menaced  no  lefs  the  moral  order  and 
focial  {lability  of  ftates,  than  their  material  profperity.  A  new  fyftem 
of  policy  neceflary  to  counteract  its  hoftility.  England,  without  cer- 
tain ruin,  cannot  fever  herfelf  from  the  reft  of  Europe.  England,  if 
fhe  fets  above  the  claims  of  public  virtue  and  public  honour  her  trade 
and  riches,  will  run  the  rifk  of  forfeiting  the  latter.  Contraft  between 
the  weak,  hefitating  policy  of  the  Allies  and  the  ftraightforward,  ener- 
getic action  of  the  Jacobin  Republic.  Separation  of  the  caufe  of  the 
people  from  that  of  their  rulers,  the  principle  of  all  the  negociations  of 
Jacobinifm.  The  fetting  up  of  what  it  calls  natural  boundaries,  and 
national  dignity,  the  rule  of  its  dealings  with  foreign  nations.  Fatal 
confequences  that  would  neceffarily  flow  from  an  alliance  with  the 
Regicide  Republic  :  namely,  the  lofs  of  all  honour,  confiftency,  and 
independence.  Four- fifths  of  the  nation  adverfe  to  Jacobinifm.  A 
war  of  principles  can  be  carried  on  only  by  popular  enthufiafm.  Ex- 
ample of  England's  facrifices  to  check  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
mould  ftimulate  her  fons,  in  the  prefent  crifis,  to  redoubled  exertions. 
Burke  draws  a  frightful  picture  of  the  moral,  focial,  and  political  con- 
dition of  France  in  her  interior.  Her  external  influence,  from  many 
caufes,  general  and  fpecial,  likely  to  be  equally  difaftrous.  The  Jaco- 
bins a  SECT,  as  well  as  an  armed  power.  The  war  againft  the  Jacobins 
mifmanaged.  With  them,  the  conflict  one  of  principles ;  with  the 
Allies,  one  of  interefts.  On  matters  of  intereft,  the  different  Powers 
were  needs  divided.  England,  waging  a  mere  commercial  war,  fuf- 
fered  La  Vendee  to  perifh.  The  dangers,  moral  and  political,  that 
peace  with  the  Regicide  Republic  would  expofe  Great  Britain  to. 
The  author  defcribes  the  two  revolutionary  factions  that  ruled  France — 
the  infidel  Philofophers  and  the  infidel  Republicans.  The  former  fur- 
nifhed  the  principles  ;  the  latter  gave  to  thofe  principles  the  practical 
direction.  The  former  aimed  at  the  utter  extirpation  of  religion  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  the  latter,  lefs  fanatical  in  their  impiety,  were  more 
circumfpect  in  their  proceedings.  Thefe  republican  ftatefmen  were 
divided  again  into  two  parties,  one  of  whom  defired  to  make  France 
furpafs  England  as  a  naval  Power,  the  other  to  render  her  the  firft 
military  ftate  in  Europe.  For  forty  years  before  the  Revolution  thefe 
two  parties  in  the  councils  and  legations  of  France  ftruggled  for  the 
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afcendancy.  The  expedition  in  favour  of  the  American  infurgents  not 
fo  much  the  caufe  as  the  effect  of  the  republican  fpirit  in  the  cabinet  of 
Verfailles.  The  republican  form  of  government  preferred,  not  for  im- 
proving the  internal  condition  of  France,  but  for  rendering  her  more 
powerful  abroad.  The  material  refources  of  France  ftill  great,  and 
redoubled  by  her  revolutionary  frenzy.  Her  fanaticifm  to  be  encoun- 
tered only  by  a  Chriftian  enthufiafm,  like  that  of  the  Crufaders  againft 
the  Moflems.  Bad  effects  of  Pitt's  temporizing  policy.  Alliance  with 
the  Regicide  Republic  far  more  fatal  than  her  hoftility.  Inutility  of 
Lord  Malmesbury's  negociations  to  convince  Europe  of  England's  mo- 
deration. Their  inutility  to  fatisfy  domeftic  parties,  whether  among  the 
fupporters  or  the  opponents  of  the  war.  No  fatisfactory  refults  to  be 
obtained  by  fuch  negociations  ;  for  the  French  Republic  aimed  at 
univerfal  domination,  and  England  could  give  her  no  equivalents  if  fhe 
confented  to  relinquifh  the  countries  fhe  had  conquered.  The  idea  of 
the  balance  of  power,  moreover,  fpurned  by  the  Revolution  from  the 
very  firft.  Peace  with  the  revolutionary  Republic  not  neceffitated  by 
any  failure  in  the  material  refources  of  Great  Britain.  The  growing 
profperity  of  all  claffes — the  improvements  in  husbandry,  the  extenfion 
of  commerce,  the  multiplication  of  manufactories,  the  increafe  in  the 
revenue,  proved  by  the  author  from  ftatiftical  tables.  Popularity  of 
the  war  mown  by  the  patriotic  loans,  and  by  the  recent  parliamentary 
elections.  The  wifdom  of  Burke's  counfel  in  refpect  to  La  Vendee 
mown  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  Peninfular  war  feventeen  years  after  his 
death. 


LECTURE  V. — PART  I.* 

r  I  ^HREE  fubjects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  Burke  in  the  laft 
JL  twelve  years  of  his  life  :  the  affairs  of  India,  of  Ireland,  and  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Secret  caufes  which  made  fo  many  of  the 
Anglo-Indians  fympathize  with  the  French  Revolution.  The  religious 
and  political  fentiments  long  prevalent  among  many  of  them.  Hif- 
toric  fketch  of  Hindoftan.  Its  geographical  pofition.  Its  climate,  and 
its  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  products.  The  architecture  and 

*  This  ledlure  was  the  only  one  not  delivered.  It  may  be  confidered  as  divided 
into  two  parts :  one  giving  a  hiftoric  Iketch  of  India,  and  of  the  foreign  European 
fettlements  in  that  country  ;  and  the  fecond  part  tracing  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the 
Britifh  power  in  that  peninfula  down  to  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Haftings. 
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fculpture,  the  poetry  and  philofophy  of  the  ancient  Hindoos.  Their 
focial  fyftem  ;  the  divifions  of  caftes  ;  their  political  and  municipal  in- 
ftitutions.  Their  domeftic  relations.  The  religions  of  India.  Brah- 
minifm  and  Buddhifm  ;  the  characteriftics  of  the  two  fyftems,  and  their 
refpective  influence.  The  countries  where  Buddhifm  prevails.  Ancient 
hiftory  of  Hindoftan.  Two  branches  of  the  Arii,  the  weftern  and  the 
eaftern.  The  latter  the  anceftors  of  the  Hindoos.  From  remote  an- 
tiquity a  great  land-trade  between  India  and  the  countries  of  Weftern 
Asia.  India,  from  the  moft  early  times  an  object  of  curiofity  to  the 
Greeks.  Expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Lafting  refults  of  that 
memorable  event.  Hindoftan  never  formed  one  great  empire,  but  was 
ever  divided  into  a  number  of  ftates,  great  and  fmall.  Two  extenfive 
kingdoms,  Ayodha  and  Magada,  flourifhed  long  before  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  After  the  age  of  that  monarch  and  of  his 
general,  Seleucus  Nicator,  India  again  loft  to  view.  Three  hundred 
years  later  a  folemn  embaffy  fent  to  the  Roman  emperor  Auguftus  by  a 
Hindoo  monarch,  a  great  patron  of  letters.  Nothing  further  known  of 
India  till  a  thoufand  years  afterwards,  the  Muffulman  Sultan,  Mahmud 
the  Ghiznevide,  invades  that  country.  Character  of  that  monarch. 
His  conquefts.  The  Gaurian  dynafty  eftablifhes  its  power  at  Delhi. 
Gengis-Khan.  The  Moguls,  under  his  fucceffors,  invade  India,  yet 
are  repulfed  by  princes  of  the  Gaurian  dynafty.  The  Affghan  dynafty. 
Invafion  of  India  by  the  Emperor  Tamerlane.  His  defcendant,  Baber, 
in  the  fixteenth  century,  founds  the  Mogul  Empire,  whofe  feat  is  in 
Delhi.  Character  of  this  able  prince.  That  empire  reaches  the  zenith 
of  its  glory  under  the  Emperor  Akber.  His  character.  Inteftine 
commotions  following  on  his  reign.  Aurungzebe,  the  greateft  Mogul 
emperor  after  the  reign  of  Akber.  His  abilities  ;  his  vices.  Disorders 
which  enfue  on  his  death.  With  Shah  Alum  II.,  penfioner  of  the 
Britifh  Eaft  India  Company,  virtually  expires  the  empire  of  the  great 
Mogul.  Reflections  on  the  growth  and  the  decline  of  that  empire. 
Rapid  glance  at  the  different  European  fettlements  in  India.  The 
maritime  difcoveries,  extenfive  commerce,  and  colonial  fettlements  of 
the  Portuguefe  in  India.  Vafco  da  Gama  and  Francis  and  Alfonfo 
Albuquerque.  Colonial  poffeffions  of  the  Portuguefe  in  the  Eaft  ex- 
tended and  confolidated  by  the  laft-named  great  ftatefmen.  Decline  of 
the  Portuguefe  power  in  India.  Its  caufes.  Rife,  growth,  and  decline 
of  the  Dutch  fettlements.  Trade,  and  not  political  power,  the  object 
of  that  people.  French  fettlements  in  Hindoftan  and  the  Mauritius. 
Adminiftrative  and  military  genius  of  Dupleix,  La  Bourdonnaye,  and 
Bufiy.  Rivalry  of  the  French  colonies  with  the  Britifh  factories. 
Caufes  of  the  decline  of  the  former. 
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LECTURE  V. — PART  II. 

RISE  and  early  growth  of  the  Britifh  power  in  India.     Foundation 
of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  in  the  year   1600.     Million  of  Sir 
Thomas  Roe  to  the  great  Mogul.      Englifli  factory  at  Surat.    Ifland  of 
Bombay,    the  dowry  of  Charles  the  Second's  Portuguefe  Queen  ceded 
to  the  Eaft  India  Company.     Various  Englifh  factories  on  the  Eaftern 
coaft  of  Hindoftan.   Ceffion  of  the  village  of  Calcutta,  and  foundation  of 
Fort  William,  in  honour  of  King  William  III.   Ceffion  by  the  Mogul  Em- 
peror Farokfhir,  in  1715,  of  three  villages  at  Madras.     Gradual  growth 
of  the  three  Prefidencies  of  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  each  with 
municipal  corporations  and  rights.       Sketch  of  Lord  Clive's  career. 
His  birth,   his  departure  for  India  at  an  early  age,  and  his  brilliant 
military  achievements  in  that  country.     The   Black  Hole   of  Calcutta. 
Indignation  of  the  Englifh  fettlers  of  Madras  at  that  act  of  atrocious 
cruelty  perpetrated  on  their  countrymen.     Clive  charged  by  the  factory 
of  Madras  to  avenge  the  murder  of  the  Englifh.     Recapture  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  the  ftorming  of  the  city  of  the  Hoogley.     Clive,  with  the 
fanction  of  the  authorities,  declares  war  againft  Surajah  Dowlah,  author 
of  the   cruelties   of  the   Black    Hole  of  Calcutta.      He  marches  with 
three  thoufand  men  againft  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand,  and  gains  over 
his  foe  the  memorable  battle  of  Plaffey.      Foundation  of  the  Britifh 
empire  in  India  laid  by  that  battle.     Other  military  fucceffes  of  Lord 
Clive.     His  great  martial  achievements  ftained  by  fome  acts  of  grofs 
perfidy   and   fraud.     His   return   to  England.     His  reception  by  the 
Court  and  the  public.     He  is  raifed  to  an  Irifh  peerage.     His  wealth 
and  parliamentary  power  in  England.     He  is,  after  five  years'  abfence 
from  India,  fent  back  to  that  country  to  correct  abufes  in  its  admini- 
ftration.     His    wife    adminiftrative    reforms.       His    diplomatic    Ikill. 
Proofs   of    difintereftednefs.     His  farewell  to  India.     Glance    at  the 
Chriftian  miffions  in  that  country,  Catholic  and  Proteftant.     For  whom 
is  India's  final  converfion  referved  ? — About  the  year  1780  the  affairs 
of  India  much  engage  the  attention  of  Parliament.     Two  committees 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  appointed  for  their  inveftigation.     Over  one 
Dundas  prefides  ;  over  the  other  Burke.     Extenfive  knowledge  pof- 
feffed  by  Burke  of  the  moral,  focial,  political,  and  economical  condition 
of  Hindoftan.     Searching  inquiries  of  the  committee  over  which  he 
prefided.     Two  valuable  reports  which,  in  1783,  iffued  from  that  com- 
mittee, exclufively  his  work.     Mr.  Fox's  Eaft  India  Bill,  in   1783.     Its 
character.     Burke,    in   all   probability,    not   the  author.     His  famous 
fpeech  in  fupport  of  this  Bill.     Wraxhall's  and  Maffey's  unbiaffed  tef- 
timony.      Its  excellencies  defcribed.      Short  fummary  of  it,  together 
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with  a  few  extracts.  Rejection  of  Fox's  Eaft  India  Bill  by  the  Houfe 
of  Lords.  Difmiffion  of  the  Coalition  Miniflry.  Mr.  Pitt's  Eaft  India 
Bill  pafled  by  large  majorities  in  both  houfes.  Its  fuperior  merits  de- 
fcribed.  Burke's  famous  fpeech  on  the  payment  of  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot's  debts.  Brief  account  of  the  circumftances  that  led  to  the  par- 
liamentary motion.  Fox's  able  opening  fpeech.  Burke's  concluding 
oration.  Its  merits  characterized.  Some  extracts  given.  His  firft  fpeeches 
againft  Warren  Haftings.  Burke's  feelings  in  regard  to  Haftings  de- 
fcribed  by  himfelf.  Exaggeration  of  Lord  Macaulay  on  this  head. 
The  great  abilities  and  the  great  fervices  of  Warren  Haftings  no  fet-off 
againft  fpecific  and  heavy  charges  urged  againft  him.  Concurrence  of 
Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Pitt  in  this  opinion  of  Burke's.  Extracts  from 
their  fpeeches.  Arrival  of  Warren  Haftings,  late  Governor-General  of 
India,  in  England,  on  i6th  June,  1785.  Burke's  notice,  four  days 
afterwards,  that  he  would,  in  the  following  feffion,  move  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  into  his  adminiftration  of  India.  Challenge  next  fef- 
fion of  Major  Scott,  the  friend  of  Haftings,  to  Burke  to  bring  forward 
his  threatened  motion.  Declaration  of  the  whole  Oppofition  that  they 
would  fupport  the  motion.  Announcement  by  Burke,  in  February, 
1787,  that  he  would  move  for  an  impeachment  of  Warren  Haftings  at 
the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  Charges  againft  Haftings  laid  by 
Burke  on  the  table  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Ability  difplayed  by 
him  in  the  framing  of  thefe  charges.  Pitt's  complaint  that  they  were 
too  vague  refuted  by  Burke  and  Fox.  Haftings  reads  his  defence  at 
the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Though  able,  it  was  too  lengthy. 
Firft  charge  brought  up  by  Burke  on  1st  day  of  June,  1786.  It  con- 
cerned the  extermination  of  the  Rohillas,  a  brave,  induftrious  Affghan 
tribe.  Subjugation  of  this  unoffending  people  by  Englifh  troops,  hired 
out  by  Haftings  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude  for  a  confiderable  fum.  Atro- 
cious extermination  of  this  tribe  by  the  Nabob,  unrebuked  by  the 
Governor-General.  The  minifter  Dundas  defends,  on  this  occafion, 
Haftings,  whofe  conduct  he  had  formerly  reprobated.  His  pitiable 
fpeech.  Burke's  motion  loft  by  a  majority  of  fifty-five,  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  Great  exultation  of  the  friends  of  Haftings.  The 
fecond  charge,  called  the  Benares  Charge,  brought  forward  on  the 
I3th  day  of  June,  of  the  fame  year,  by  Mr.  Fox.  This  charge  related 
to  the  extortion  by  Haftings  of  large  annual  fums  from  the  Rajah  of 
Benares,  his  depofition,  and  the  violent  feizure  of  his  kingdom.  Fox's 
able  fpeech,  and  Pitt's  defence  of  Haftings  on  moft  points,  except  on 
one  exorbitant  fine.  Fox's  charge  fupported  by  Pitt,  to  the  great  fur- 
prife  of  his  friends,  and  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  forty  votes.  The 
third  charge,  called  the  Begum  Charge,  brought  forward  in  the  next 
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feffion,  on  the  7th  day  of  February,  1787,  by  Mr.  Sheridan.  This  re- 
garded the  fpoliation  of  the  Begums,  or  princeffes  of  Oude.  Thefe 
unhappy  princeffes  robbed  of  their  lands  by  the  Governor-General,  in 
concert  with  their  profligate  fon ;  robbed,  too,  of  immenfe  treafures  in 
money  and  jewels,  and  themfelves  and  their  attendants  fubjected  to  the 
moft  cruel  treatment.  Splendid  oration  of  Sheridan  on  this  charge. 
Genius  and  character  of  that  orator  defcribed.  Judgments  of  Burke, 
Pitt,  Fox,  and  Windham  on  his  Begum  fpeech.  Immenfe  fenfation  it 
produced.  No  full  report  extant.  Have  its  merits  been  exaggerated  ? 
The  Begum  charge  fupported  by  Pitt  and  many  of  his  friends,  and 
affirmed  by  a  majority  of  175  voices  againft  69.  The  remaining 
charges  of  a  lefs  grave  character,  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Pelham,  Sir  James  Erfkine,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr., 
afterwards  Sir  Philip,  Francis.  Thefe  charges  fometimes  carried  by 
large  majorities.  The  articles  of  impeachment  drawn  up  by  Burke,  as 
chairman  of  the  parliamentary  committee,  and  laid  by  him  on  the  table 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The  main  articles  of  impeachment  warmly 
fupported  by  Mr.  Pitt.  The  report  carried  by  175  votes  to  89.  Burke, 
attended  by  the  majority  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  impeaches,  in  its 
name,  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  the  late  Governor- General  of  India. 
That  gentleman  bound  in  heavy  fureties  to  appear  for  his  trial,  in  the 
next  feffion,  at  the  bar  of  that  Houfe.  Opening  of  the  trial  of  Warren 
Haftings,  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  on  the  I3th  day  of  February,  1788. 
Impofing  character  of  that  fpectacle.  Splendour  of  Burke's  intro- 
ductory fpeech,  continued  in  four  fucceffive  fittings.  The  peroration. 
The  impreffion  produced  by  that  great  fpeech.  The  next  charge  in  the 
impeachment,  relative  to  Cheyte  Singh,  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  conducted 
by  Fox.  The  charge  regarding  the  Begums  of  Oude  entrufted 
again  to  Sheridan.  This  fpeech  by  no  means  fo  fuccefsful  as  the  one 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The  trial  protracted  by  the  courfe  of  pro- 
ceeding demanded  by  Haftings's  counfel.  A  further  delay  in  this  trial 
caufed  by  the  parliamentary  difcuflions  on  the  Regency  Queftion. 
Charge  of  bribery  and  corruption  againft  Haftings  fupported,  in  1789, 
by  Burke  in  three  eloquent  fpeeches.  The  few  days  in  each  feffion 
allotted  by  the  Lords  to  the  hearing  of  this  important  cafe  the  main 
caufe  of  its  long  duration.  The  cafe  for  the  profecution  having  been 
concluded  in  1791,  the  counfel  for  the  prifoner  open  their  defence.  Un- 
becoming language  of  the  prifoner's  leading  counfel,  Mr.  Law,  towards 
Burke,  and  angry  retorts  of  the  latter.  Defence  for  the  prifoner  con- 
cluded in  1 794.  Burke's  Reply.  In  a  fucceffion  of  fpeeches,  continued 
for  nine  days,  all  the  charges  againft  Warren  Haftings  recapitulated 
and  enforced  by  him.  Vote  of  thanks  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to 
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Burke  and  the  other  Managers  of  the  impeachment.  He  and  his  col- 
leagues exonerated  by  Pitt  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  from  all  un- 
juft  allegations.  Burke  returns  thanks.  He  retires  from  Parliament. 
Sentence  of  acquittal  in  regard  to  Haftings  pronounced  in  1795,  by 
the  Lords.  Long  duration  and  heavy  expenfes  of  this  trial  a  fevere 
penalty  to  the  accufed  party.  Great  oratorical  excellencies  of  Burke's 
feveral  orations  in  this  ftate  trial.  Occafional  afperity  of  his  language 
caufed  by  the  various  provocations  he  received.  The  length  of  the  trial 
not  attributable  to  him  and  to  the  other  Managers  of  the  impeachment. 
The  caufes  of  delay  explained  by  Pitt  and  Dundas,  as  well  as  by 
Burke  and  Fox  ;  their  remarks  confirmed  by  Lord  Macaulay.  Haftings's 
acquittal  due  to  the  technical  forms  of  the  criminal  law,  rather  than  to 
his  innocence,  at  leaft  on  the  chief  charges  of  the  impeachment.  Such 
the  judgment  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellefley,  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr. 
Prior,  Dr.  French  Laurence,  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  Earl  Ruffell,  Lord 
Macaulay,  and  Mr.  Mill,  the  hiftorian  of  India.  Beneficial  refults  of 
the  impeachment  attefted  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Mr.  Macknight,  and 
the  Quarterly  Review.  Wrongs  perpetrated  in  India  ninety  years  ago 
vifited  with  divine  chaftifements  in  our  time.  Reflections  on  the  general 
refults  of  Britifh  rule  in  India. 


LECTURE  VI. 

RICHARD  BURKE,  Edmund's  fon,  acting  as  fecretary  to  the 
Catholic  Committee  of  Dublin.  His  reprefentations  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  Minifters  attended  with  benefit.  His  efforts,  on  arriving  in  Dublin, 
to  advance  by  various  means  the  caufe  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 
Difficulties  which  befet  him  on  every  fide.  Singular  fkill  and  tact  he 
difplayed  in  his  new  office.  Extracts  from  a  letter  of  Richard  Burke's 
to  Lord  Grenville,  bearing  teftimony  to  the  loyalty  and  the  many  virtues 
of  the  Irifh  Catholics.  His  letter  to  his  father  on  the  anomalous  ftate 
of  political  parties  in  Ireland.  Reflections  on  the  caufes  of  thofe  ano- 
malies. The  Orange- Afcendancy  party  not  a  Confervative,  but  a  re- 
volutionary party,  and  why.  Extracts  from  a  letter  of  Richard  Burke 
on  the  loyalty,  and  the  many  virtues  of  Irifh  Catholics.  Extract  from 
a  letter  of  Edmund  Burke,  commending  the  eminent  talents  of  not  a 
few  among  their  political  leaders.  Anti-revolutionary  fpirit  of  the  bulk 
of  Irifh  Catholics  attefted  by  Richard  Burke.  Analyfis  of  a  long  letter 
from  Richard  Burke  to  a  relative,  defcribing  the  part  •  he  played  in 
Dublin,  as  fecretary  to  the  Catholic  Committee.  Englifh  minifters,  as 
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he  fhows,  difpofed  to  adopt  a  policy  of  juftice  and  of  conciliation  to- 
wards Catholic  Ireland,  but  thwarted  in  this  purpofe  by  the  Irifh  exe- 
cutive. Divifions  fought  to  be  fown  by  the  Caftle  officials  among  the 
Catholics.  The  party  of  Lord  Kenmare,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Catholic  Committee,  on  the  other,  fupported  by  the  bulk  of  the  Irifh 
population.  Rejection  of  the  Catholic  petition  for  the  elective  fran- 
chife  by  the  Irifh  parliament.  Remark  of  Edmund  Burke  that  not  the 
Englifh  Government,  but  the  Irifh  Afcendancy  Party,  rule  the  Caftle. 
Englifh  government  in  regard  to  Ireland  too  carelefs  and  apathetic. 
The  national  well-being  of  Ireland,  according  to  Burke,  involved  in 
Catholic  Emancipation.  Analyfis  of  his  elaborate  letter  to  Sir  Her- 
cules Langrifhe  on  the  claims  of  the  Irifh  Catholics.  To  this  body  the 
worthy  baronet  defired  to  make  many  political  conceffions,  though 
clogged  with  certain  odious  reftrictions.  All  the  objections  of  the 
baronet  to  an  extenfion  of  the  elective  franchife,  which  he  had  divided 
under  three  heads,  firfl,  his  notion  of  the  word  "ftate  ;"  fecondly,  his 
conception  of  its  purely  Proteftant  character  ;  and  thirdly,  the  pre- 
fumed  principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  met  and  victorioufly  re- 
futed by  Burke.  This  admirable  letter  a  repertory  of  arguments  for 
the  Catholic  claims.  A  Bill  conferring  on  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  the 
elective  franchife,  and  admitting  them  to  the  higheft  grades  in  the  army 
and  navy,  with  a  few  exceptions,  brought  in  by  the  Government  into 
the  Irifh  legiflature  foon  after  the  publication  of  this  letter.  Affocia- 
tions  recommended  by  Burke  to  the  Irifh  Catholics,  as  needful  under 
their  circumftances,  though  fubject  to  abufes  that  muft  be  guarded 
againfl.  His  love  of  genuine  freedom  never  chilled  by  the  horror  of 
revolution.  But  not  carried  away  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life  by  ima- 
gination ;  for  his  predictions  then  uttered  have  been  literally  verified. 
Solemn  warning  addreffed  by  him  in  1796  to  his  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen.  Misfortunes  they  have  incurred  whenever  they  have  dif- 
regarded  the  teaching  of  their  clergy,  and  the  counfels  of  their  patriotic 
leaders.  Departure  of  Richard  Burke,  in  1794,  from  Dublin.  After 
the  coalition  of  the  leading  Whigs  with  Mr.  Pitt's  Miniflry  in  that  year, 
the  appointment  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  of  Richard  Burke  as  Chief  Secretary.  Death  of  young  Burke 
that  very  year,  a  fevere  blow  to  Ireland's  hopes.  Arrival  in  Dublin,  in 
January,  1795,  °f  Earl  Fitzwilliam  as  the  new  viceroy.  Enthufiaftic 
reception  by  the  Catholic  population,  as  he  was  known  to  be  charged 
with  the  carrying  out  of  a  full  meafure  of  relief.  Introduction  of  a 
Bill  to  that  effect  into  the  Irifh  Parliament  by  Grattan.  Intrigues  of 
the  Afcendancy  faction  againft  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  Religious  prejudices  of 
the  King  excited.  Recall  of  this  nobleman  after  but  two  months' 
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tenure  of  office.  Burke's  profound  grief  and  difappointment  at  this 
meafure.  This  act  the  mofl  fatal  error  ever  committed  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  the  prelude  to  a  long  train  of  difafters  for  Ireland.  Judgment  of 
Bifhop  Huffey  on  this  event.  The  departure  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  a  day 
of  mourning  for  Dublin.  Burke,  in  a  fecond  letter  to  Sir  Hercules 
Langrifhe,  unbofoms  his  feelings  of  grief  and  difmay  at  the  ftate  of 
Ireland.  Friendfhip  of  Burke  for  Bifhop  Huffey.  His  correfpondence 
with  that  prelate  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life  on  the  courfe  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  on  the  ecclefiaftical  and  political  affairs  of  Ireland. 
His  intereft  in  the  fuccefs  of  the  feminary  of  Maynooth.  His  remark- 
able zeal  for  the  fpiritual  independence  of  the  Catholic  Church.  His 
ideas  of  clerical  education.  A  higher  eftimate  of  his  genius  and  cha- 
racter afforded  by  the  correfpondence  edited  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  His 
health  undermined  by  grief  for  the  lofs  of  his  fon,  and  by  dejection  at 
the  political  afpect  of  the  world.  In  February,  1797,  he  repairs  to 
Bath  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and  accompanied  by  his  friends,  Mr. 
Windham  and  Dr.  French  Laurence.  No  benefit  derived  from  the 
change  of  air.  His  touching  letter  from  Bath  to  Mrs.  Leadbeater.  His 
return  to  Beaconsfield.  Reflections  on  the  ftate  of  the  Continent  and 
of  Ireland  at  that  time.  Death  of  Burke,  9th  day  of  July,  1797.  De- 
fcription  of  his  laft  moments  by  Dr.  French  Laurence.  His  funeral 
and  burial  at  Beaconsfield.  His  elegant  manfion  there.  Mrs.  Burke. 
The  ftatefman  Windham.  Burke's  moral  character,  confidered  in  all 
the  relations  of  life.  The  French  School  at  Penn  a  monument  of  his 
beneficence.  His  piety.  His  leanings  to  the  Catholic  Church.  A 
religious  converfation  reported  to  have  been  held  between  him  and  Dr. 
Huffey.  Intellectual  qualities  of  Burke.  His  converfational  powers 
defcribed  to  the  author  by  Mr.  Charles  Butler.  His  wit  and  humour. 
A  remarkable  faying  of  Dr.  Johnfon  about  him  verified.  Burke's 
various  learning.  His  diction.  Judicious  felection  of  early  models  for 
compofition.  His  ftyle  of  eloquence,  a  combination  of  varied  excel- 
lencies. His  method  and  powers  of  reafoning.  Some  few  literary  de- 
fects pointed  out  in  his  works.  His  European  influence.  Teftimony 
of  Frederick  Schlegel  and  De  Bonald  to  his  great  genius.  Burke  as  a 
publicift  compared  with  Count  de  Maiftre  and  Profeffor  Gorres. 

APPENDIX. 

NOTE  I.  Neceffity  of  a  clofe  union  of  interefts  and  of  fentiments 
between  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Houfes  of  the  Britifh  Parlia- 
ment. Note  II.  Vindication  of  Burke's  views  of  France  from  a  recent 
attack  of  Earl  Ruflell.  Note  III.  Autograph  Letter  from  Pope  Pius 
VI.  to  Edmund  Burke.  Minor  notes. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  LIFE,  &c, 
OF  EDMUND  BURKE. 


FIRST  LECTURE. 


LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN, 


N  the  dreary  period  of  religious  perfecu- 
tion  that  from  the  Reformation  down- 
wards Ireland  had  to  pafs  through,  the 
nrfl  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

it  has  been  juftly  faid,  was  perhaps  the 
moft  defolate. 

The  Revolution  of  1688,  which  in  England  had 
been  in  many  refpe6ls  a  defenfive  and  confervative 
revolution,  was  in  Ireland  an  utterly  deftructive  one, 
and  in  Scotland  partially  fo. 

A  mifguided,  though  honourable  and  well-meaning 
Prince,  by  a  feries  of  acts  more  foolifh  ftill  than  arbi- 
trary, alienated  the  affections  of  the  ariftocracy,  and 
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of  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  England,  who  at  the  out- 
fet  of  his  reign  had  been  fo  devoted  to  his  throne  and 
perfon.  Deaf  to  the  remonftrances  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  as  well  as  of  the  great  majority  of  his  Catholic 
counfellors,  Englifh  and  Irifh,  he  compromifed  the 
caufe  of  his  own  Church,  and  that  of  the  noble  people 
of  this  country,  who  fo  generoufly  fried  their  blood  in 
his  defence.  Thus  the  glorious  opportunity  was  loft 
of  laying  the  bafis  of  a  great  religious  pacification,  of 
allaying  religious  and  national  animofities,  and  fo 
healing  by  degrees  the  deep  wounds  of  time.  It  were 
too  painful  to  repeat  the  fad  ftory.  After  heroic 
deeds,  the  Irifh  people  fuccumbed  in  the  unequal 
ftruggle.  A  large  portion  of  their  army,  headed  by 
an  illuftrious  chief,  emigrated  to  foreign  lands,  and 
for  long  years  filled  Europe  with  the  fame  of  their 
martial  deeds.  But  at  home  what  a  fpectacle  met  the 
eye  !  Violated  treaties — cruel  and  fweeping  confifca- 
tions — the  difperfion  of  the  native  nobility  and  gentry 
— the  banifhment  of  the  venerable  priefthood — the 
profcription  of  education — wicked  laws,  that  by  fetting 
brother  againft.  brother,  and  Ton  againft  father,  un- 
hinged all  the  family  relations.  Such,  I  fay,  was  the 
fpe6lacle  at  home.  Thus  did  the  perverfe  ingenuity 
of  a  cruel  legiflation  ftrive  to  convert  religion  itfelf,  the 
laft  folace  of  the  afflicted,  "  the  balm  of  hurt  minds," 
into  a  fpring  of  bitternefs.  Religion,  the  bafis  of 
the  family,  and  the  prop  of  fociety,  was  thus  to  be  made 
an  inftrument  of  focial  difcord  and  domeftic  ftrife. 
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Such  a  complication  of  evils  would  have  crufhed 
the  heart  of  any  other  people  but  the  one,  whofe  de- 
fcendants  I  have  now  the  honour  of  addreffmg. 

But,  like  holy  Job,  Ireland  treafured  up  in  her 
bofom  the  hope  of  redemption  ;  fhe  knew  that  her 
Redeemer  lived,  and  that  in  the  latter  days  fhe  would 
fee  her  God  ;  fhe  knew  that  her  Church  would  one 
day  be  emancipated,  and  her  civil  rights  and  liberties 
reftored  ;  for  fhe  knew  that  the  nations  faithful  to 
Chrift  will  never  die.  But  to  her  eternal  honour  be 
it  faid,  it  was  in  that  hour  of  her  extreme  debility  and 
depreffion  fhe  found  ftrength  enough  to  give  birth  to 
one  who,  by  the  power  of  his  word,  was  firft  to  loofen 
the  fetters  of  his  brethren,  who  was  to  ftamp  an  im- 
mortal name  on  the  code  of  Britifh  legiflation,  to 
become  a  light  of  political  wifdom  to  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  to  take  aforemoft  place  among  the  great 
writers  and  orators  of  all  time. 


IDMUND  BURKE  was  born  in  Dublin,  on 
the  1 2th  of  January,  1729.  Some  have 
^1  attempted  to  connect  his  paternal  anceftors 
with  the  great  Anglo-Norman  family  of  the  De 
Burghs,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde  is  the  repre- 
fentative.  But  this  genealogy,  it  appears,  cannot  be  fub- 
ftantiated.  Burke's  great  grandfather,  it  is  nearly  cer- 
tain, was  Alderman  John  Bourke,  who  was  Mayor  of 
Limerick  in  the  year  1645,  and  played  a  confpicuous 
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part  in  the  civil  wars  of  that  difaftrous  period.  He 
was  poffeffed  of  an  efhate  near  Limerick  to  the 
value  of  three  thoufand  pounds  a-year. 

On  the  capture  of  Limerick  by  the  Parliamentary 
troops  under  Ireton,  that  eftate,  like  the  property  of 
all  faithful  Irifh  Catholics  and  loyalifbs  of  that  time, 
was  confifcated  ;  and  with  all  he  could  gather  from 
the  wreck  of  his  fortunes,  Alderman  John  Bourke 
fettled  in  the  county  of  Cork.  In  the  reign  of  James 
II.,  his  fon,  it  is  conjectured  with  much  probability, 
recovered  a  portion  of  his  property ;  for  Edmund 
Burke's  literary  executors  pofitively  affirmed  that  his 
grandfather  poffeffed  an  eftate  of  three  thoufand 
a-year  near  Limerick.  This  efhate,  on  the  acceffion 
of  King  William  III.,  moft  probably  fhared  the  fame 
fate  as  befel  the  property  of  all  devoted  Catholics 
and  partifans  of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart.  The  furmife 
is  the  more  reafonable,  as  it  is  certain  that  Richard 
Burke,  the  father  of  Edmund,  was  not  wealthy,  and 
that  he  refided  at  Limerick  before  he  fettled  in  Dublin. 
There  he  became  an  attorney  of  extenfive  practice. 

On  his  mother's  fide,  the  fubject  of  this  biography 
belonged  to  the  powerful  Catholic  family  of  the 
Nagles,  eftablifhed  in  the  county  of  Cork.  She  is 
faid,  and  with  great  fhow  of  probability,  to  have  been 
defcended  from  Sir  Richard  Nagle,  who  was  attorney- 
general  to  King  James  II.,  and  one  of  the  brighteft 
ornaments  of  the  Irifh  Parliament  in  that  reign.  It 
is  through  the  Nagles,  of  Caftletown  Roche,  my  dif- 
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tinguifhed  friend  and  colleague,  Profeflbr  Hennefify,  is 
connected  with  the  illuftrious  fubject  of  this  memoir. 

Burke's  father  was  a  member  of  the  Anglican 
Church  ;  but  his  mother  was  educated  a  Catholic, 
and  to  the  end  of  her  life  remained  true  to  her  faith. 
His  elder  brother,  Garrett,  and  his  younger,  Richard, 
were,  like  himfelf,  brought  up  Proteftants  ;  but  his 
fifter  Juliana  was  educated  in  the  religion  of  her 
mother.  This  lady,  in  the  year  1765,  married  Mr. 
French,  of  Loughrea  ;  and  her  grandfon,  the  late  Mr. 
Haviland  Burke,  not  long  ago  refided  in  London,  and 
was  the  neareft  reprefentative  of  the  auguft  flatefman. 
Garrett  Burke  died  comparatively  young  ;  but  Richard 
lived  through  life  to  be  the  faithful  companion  and 
affectionate  kinfman  of  Edmund. 

Edmund,  whofe  health  in  childhood  was  delicate, 
was  frequently  fent  from  Dublin  to  his  maternal  rela- 
tives in  Caflletown  Roche.  Thefe  Catholic  relatives, 
who  were  extremely  kind  to  him,  he  learned  to  love 
more  and  more  as  he  grew  up ;  and  it  was  doubtlefs 
in  their  fociety,  as  well  as  from  the  lips  of  his  mother, 
he  imbibed  that  fhrong  fympathy  with  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  I  mail  have  afterwards  occafion  to  notice. 

Edmund  and  his  two  brothers  were  placed  by  their 
father,  in  the  year  1741,  at  a  claflical  fchool  at  Balli- 
tore, in  the  county  of  Kildare.  This  fchool  was  held 
by  a  Quaker,  named  Abraham  Shackleton,  of  whom 
Burke  ever  afterwards  fpoke  in  terms  of  reverential 
love.  The  fon,  Richard  Shackleton,  was  Edmund's 
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fchool-fellow  ;  and  in  all  their  after-life  the  two  were 
united  in  the  bonds  of  the  clofeft  friendfhip.  At  this 
period,  Richard  Burke  gave  greater  promife  of  talent 
than  his  brother  Edmund  ;  his  fpirits  were  livelier, 
and  his  mind  more  quick  of  apprehenfion. 

Edmund  Burke,  in  the  year  1743,  matriculated  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  now  carried  on  a  corref- 
pondence  with  his  friend,  Richard  Shackleton  ;  and 
from  his  letters  we  fee  that  he  had  at  fchool  laid  in  a 
fair  fhock  of  claffical  knowledge. 

The  letters,  too,  evince  thofe  fentiments  of  piety 
and  virtue,  that  diftinguifhed  this  great  man  through 
every  period  of  his  life.  I  was  much  affected  by  a 
paffage,  in  which  he  writes  to  his  friend,  in  reference, 
doubtlefs,  to  the  fedu6lions  of  a  capital :  "  Oh  !  how 
happy  are  you,  who  live  in  the  country  !  I  affure  you, 
my  friend,  that  without  the  fuperior  grace  of  God,  I 
fhould  find  it  very  difficult  to  be  commonly  virtuous."* 

This  is  the  cry  of  infirm  nature  panting  for  divine 
fuccour !  I  thought  to  myfelf,  how  highly  Burke 
would  have  prized  thofe  fupernatural  aids  to  virtue, 
that  Catholics  poffefs  in  fuch  rich  abundance,  and 
which,  alas !  too  many  of  them  but  little  appreciate, 
or,  at  leaft,  but  little  refort  to  ! 

At  the  univerfity  his  courfe  of  fludies  was  defultory. 

He  thus  defcribes  to  Richard  Shackleton  how  he  was 

in  turns  carried  away  by  different  purfuits.     "  Firft," 

fays   he,    "  I  was  greatly    taken  with  natural  philo- 

*  Correfpondence,  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  10. 
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fophy,  which,  while  I  fhould  have  given  my  mind  to 
logic,  employed  me  inceffantly.  This  I  call  my  furor 
mathematicus.  But  this  worked  off  as  foon  as  I 
began  to  read  it  in  college. 

"Then  I  turned  back  to  logic  and  metaphyfics. 
Here  I  remained  a  good  while,  and  with  much  plea- 
fure ;  and  this  was  my  furor  logicus — a  difeafe  very 
common  in  the  days  of  ignorance,  and  very  uncommon 
in  thefe  enlightened  times.  Next  fucceeded  the  furor 
hijioricus,  which  alfo  had  its  day,  but  is  now  no  more  ; 
being  entirely  abforbed  in  the  furor  poeticus,  which 
(as  Ikilful  phyficians  affure  me)  is  as  difficultly  cured 
as  a  difeafe  very  nearly  akin  to  it,  namely,  the  itch. 
Nay,  the  Hippocrates  of  poets  fays  fo  expreffly : 
'  tenet  infanabile  multos  fcribendi  cacoethes?  "* 

Here  we  fee  the  youthful  mind  of  Burke  in  a  ftate 
of  fermentation.  Its  great  and  various  faculties  are 
joftling  each  other  in  the  ftruggle  for  expanfion.  He 
knows  not  yet  his  intellectual  calling,  whether  it  be 
for  poetry,  or  for  natural  fcience,  or  for  hiftory,  or  for 
philofophy.  But  wait  awhile  :  out  of  that  fermenta- 
tion will  come  forth  a  beautiful  confiftence ;  out  of 
that  chaotic  ftruggle  of  the  elements  will  rife  a  world 
of  harmonious  order.  This  paffion  for  poetry,  hiftory, 
fcience,  and  philofophy,  proves  a  combination  of 
latent  powers,  that,  refponding  to  the  ideal  of  Cicero 
in  his  "De  Oratore,"  was  deftined  to  form  the  con- 
fummate  orator,  and  the  great  political  writer. 
*  Correfpondence,  vol.  i.  p.  22,  anno  1746. 
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That  Burke  did  not  obtain  more  brilliant  fuccefs  in 
his  academic  career,  is  a  fact  that  ought  not  to  fur- 
prife  us.  Thefe  verfatile  and  richly-gifted  minds,  as 
I  remarked  in  my  Lectures  on  Chateaubriand,  come 
to  maturity  late.  They  rarely  fhine  in  the  fchool, 
and  take  not  the  higheft  honours  even  in  the  univer- 
fity.  Their  very  quicknefs  and  verfatility  of  talent 
make  them  at  firft  impatient  of  a  mental  difcipline 
which  eventually  is  neceffary  for  the  development  of 
their  powers. 

In  1750,  Edmund  Burke  bade  farewell  to  his  parents 
in  Dublin,  vifited  his  affectionate  relatives  by  the 
Blackwater,  and  then  proceeded  to  London,  to  keep 
his  law-terms  in  the  Middle  Temple.  He  has  left  us 
a  pleafmg  account  of  the  firft  impreffions  which  the 
fight  of  the  great  Englifh  metropolis,  as  it  was  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  made  on  his  mind.  He  vifited  with 
peculiar  intereft  Weftminfter  Abbey,  and  the  tombs 
of  its  glorious  dead,  and  that  Chapel  of  S.  Stephen's, 
which  in  after-years  was  to  re-echo  his  eloquent 
accents,  and  where  he  was  to  win  immortal  fame. 

During  the  firft  years  of  his  refidence  in  London 
his  health  was  delicate,  and  he  frequently  found  it 
neceffary  to  take  the  benefit  of  country  air.  He 
vifited  Briftol,  which  he  was  afterwards  to  reprefent 
in  Parliament,  and  travelled  in  Wales.  Thefe  occafions 
ferved  not  only  to  reftore  his  health,  but  to  give  him  an 
infight  into  the  manners  and  character  of  the  people 
among  whom  his  deftiny  was  henceforth  to  be  caft. 
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Three  years  had  Burke  been  refiding  in  London ; 
and  though  his  father  knew  him  to  be  of  fteady,  in- 
duftrious  habits,  he  was  not  fatisfied  with  the  progrefs 
his  fon  was  making  in  his  legal  ftudies.  Edmund's 
repugnance  to  the  law  became  every  day  ftronger,  till 
at  laft  he  entirely  gave  it  up.  The  queftion  here  oc- 
curs, would  Burke,  with  all  his  genius,  his  eloquence,  his 
humour,  his  induftry  and  perfeverance,  have  attained 
to  eminence  at  the  bar  ?  His  fuccefs,  I  think,  would 
have  been  queftionable.  His  mind  was  too  difcurfive 
and  philofophic,  his  imagination  too  ardent,  his  paffion 
for  literature  and  politics  too  ftrong,  to  allow  him  to  fup- 
port  the  trammels  of  jurifprudence.  Thejurifhis  engaged 
with  the  forms  of  law,  the  fhatefman  with  the  fpirit  of 
legiflation — two  purfuits  which,  I  need  not  fay,  are 
very  diftincl:  in  character.  This  is  the  reafon,  I  think, 
why  eminent,  and  even  eloquent  lawyers,  rarely  fuc- 
ceed  as  general  politicians  in  Parliament.  This  rule, 
of  courfe,  like  every  other,  admits  of  exceptions. 
Plunket,  Brougham,  and  O'Connell  may  be  cited  as 
extraordinary  inftances  of  the  union  of  forenfic  emi- 
nence and  of  Parliamentary  fuccefs.  But  Erfkine, 
the  moft  eloquent  of  Englifh  barrifters,  failed — and 
failed  miferably — in  Parliament.  Of  Montefquieu,  it 
is  obferved  by  M.  de  Bonald,  that  "  the  great  pub- 
licift  was  but  an  ordinary  judge."  And  more  efpecially 
do  my  remarks  apply  to  Englifh  law.  One  of  our 
ableft  law-writers,  the  late  Mr.  Fonblanque,  in  his 
"  Treatife  on  Equity,"  fays,  that  "  Britifh  jurifpru- 
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dence  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  a  fcience.  And 
hence,  I  think,  the  little  attractions  it  poffeffes  for  the 
men  of  thought,  as  well  as  for  the  men  of  imagination. 
It  is  fuch  a  mafs  of  confufed  details  and  unconnected 
precedents — there  are  in  it  fo  few  luminous  principles 
— arnd  the  whole  ftudyis  of  fo  purely  technical  a  kind  !"* 

In  one  of  his  earlieft  fragments,  entitled,  "  An 
Essay  on  the  Englifh  Law,"  Burke  furnifhes  us  on 
this  matter  with  the  refults  of  his  own  individual 
experience  : — "  Young  men,"  he  fays,  "  were  fent  away 
from  the  ftudy  of  the  law  with  an  incurable  (and  if  we 
regard  the  manner  of  handling  rather  than  the  fub- 
ftance),  with  a  very  well-founded  difguft.  The  famous 
antiquary,  Spelman,  though  no  man  was  better  formed 
for  the  moft  laborious  purfuits,  in  the  beginning  de- 
ferted  the  ftudy  of  the  law  in  defpair,  though  he  re- 
turned to  it  again  when  a  more  confirmed  age,  and  a 
ftrong  defire  of  knowledge,  enabled  him  to  wreftle 
with  every  difficulty."  f  And  in  many  of  his  later 
writings,  Burke,  while  he  renders  full  homage  to  the 
importance  of  jurifprudence,  yet  defcribes  it  as  a 
fcience  fitted  rather  to  fharpen,  than  to  expand  and 
liberalize  the  mind,  and  ill-calculated,  indeed,  to  form 
a  fbatefman. 

Mr.  Richard  Burke,  fen.,  became  more  and  more 
diffatisfied  with  his  fon  Edmund  for  not  profecuting 

*  In  Germany,  for  example,  the  fludy  of  the  Roman  jurif- 
prudence is  clofely  connected  with  hiftorical  and  philofophical 
ftudies. 

f  Collefled  Works,  v.  io,  p.  553,  Ed.  London,  1812. 
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with  greater  diligence  his  legal  ftudies.  The  pecuniary 
remittances  from  Dublin  to  the  young  Templar  became 
more  fcanty.  The  latter,  naturally  defirous  to  comply 
with  the  wifhes  of  his  parent,  yet  unable  to  refift  his 
ftrong  paffion  for  politics  and  literature,  was  now  in 
the  moft  painful  pofition.  At  laft  he  abandoned  the 
law,  and  gave  himfelf  up  wholly  to  letters,  and  was 
thus  almofh  entirely  thrown  upon  his  own  refources. 
This  ftep  completely  alienated  the  affections  of  his 
father,  who  was  not  reconciled  with  his  fon  till  fhortly 
before  his  death. 

In  1756,  Edmund  Burke  brought  out  his  firft  work, 
entitled,  "  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society ;  or  A 
View  of  the  Miferies  and  Evils  arifmg  to  Mankind 
from  every  Species  of  Civil  Society  ;  in  a  Letter  to 

Lord  ,  by  a  late  Noble  Writer."     This  effay  was 

an  exquifite  piece  of  fatire  on  the  principles  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  whofe  pofhhumous  works,  which  were 
thoroughly  deiftical,  had  been  publifhed  but  two 
years  before.  Burke  fhowed  that  Bolingbroke's  fo- 
phiftical  arguments  againft  the  Chriftian  religion 
might  be  equally  well  turned  againft  civil  fociety.  So 
well  did  he  fucceed  in  imitating  the  noble  writer's 
graceful  ftyle,  that  the  public  were  utterly  deceived 
as  to  the  authorfhip ;  and  Mallet,  Bolingbroke's  exe- 
cutor, had  to  declare  that  the  effay  was  not  the  pro- 
duction of  his  deceafed  friend.  This  clever  piece  of 
protracted  irony,  kept  up  with  fuch  fpirit,  was,  how- 
ever, dangerous  ;  for  many  people  believed  the  author 
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to  be  in  earneft,  and  gave  credence  to  his  fimulated 
fophiftry.  The  effay  is  remarkable  for  the  purity  and 
vigour  of  the  diction,  and  the  eafy  and  mufical  flow 
ofthepeityfls. 

How  aftonifhing,  that  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
feven  fhould  be  able  to  pafs  off  on  the  Britifh  public 
his  firfl  literary  effay  as  the  production  of  one  of  the 
moft  eloquent  writers  in  the  Englifh  language,  one 
who  combined,  with  much  of  the  vigour  and  dignity 
of  our  old  mafhers  of  the  feventeenth  century,  an  eafe, 
a  refinement,  and  a  harmony,  to  which  they  can  make 
no  pretenfion.  Thus  Burke  already  fhowed  himfelf  a 
mafter  in  compofition.  The  clear,  bright  dawn  of  in- 
tellect announced  a  glorious  noon. 

A  few  months  after  the  work  juft  noticed,  there  ap- 
peared from  the  fame  pen,  "  A  Philofophical  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tiful." Of  this  book  little  need  here  be  faid.  For  fo 
young  a  man  as  its  author  then  was,  the  undertaking 
was  much  too  arduous.  The  general  theory  is  unfound, 
and  even  in  part  prepofterous  ;  for  the  philofophy  of 
the  lafh  century,  generally  fo  falfe  and  fuperficial  in 
all  its  views,  was  not  without  its  influence  on  the  work. 
But  many  detached  obfervations  are  true  as  well  as 
ingenious  ;  and  moft  of  the  illuftrations  are  excellent. 
In  the  laft  century  the  work  enjoyed  great  popularity, 
and  even  now  is  much  read. 

The  ftyle  of  this  work  is  more  temperate  and  fub- 
dued  than  any  other  of  Burke's.  Surprife  has  not  un- 
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frequently  been  expreffed  that  his  later  writings  fhould 
exhibit  far  more  imaginative  power,  than  the  early 
productions  of  his  mind.  But  furely  the  imagination 
keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  other  intellectual 
faculties — the  memory,  the  judgment,  and  the  under- 
ftanding.  It  is  fed  and  fuftained  by  experience  and 
obfervation,  and  invigorated  by  the  acquifitions  of 
knowledge.  Is  not  this  fact  attefted  by  the  hiftory  of 
all  literature  ?  Were  not  the  grandeft  dramas  of 
Shakefpeare  compofed  towards  the  clofe  of  his  career  ? 
Can  the  "  Comus " — the  youthful  product  of  Mil- 
ton's Mufe — fuftain  for  a  moment  a  comparifon  with 
the  work  of  his  old  age,  the  "  Paradife  Loft  ?"  The 
Mufe  of  Dryden,  too,  in  advanced  age,  fhone  brighter 
than  in  youth.  And  was  not  the  moft  powerful  and 
eloquent  of  Boffuet's  "  Funeral  Orations,"  the  one  on 
the  great  Conde,  delivered  at  a  time  when,  as  he  him- 
felf  faid,  his  hoary  locks  reminded  him  of  the  account 
he  would  ere  long  have  to  render  to  his  Divine  Mafter  ? 

In  the  hiftory  of  Art  the  fame  phenomenon  is  per- 
ceptible. 

In  the  firfl  productions  of  the  great  painters,  we 
notice,  combined  with  an  air  of  lightnefs,  grace,  and 
elegance,  a  certain  fobriety  of  conception — a  certain 
timidity  of  execution.  But  as  their  powers  are  more 
matured,  their  defigns  become  bolder  and  more  ma- 
jeftic,  their  drawing  freer  and  more  decided,  their 
colouring  deeper,  their  expreffion  more  intenfe,  their 
grouping  more  diverfified. 
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As  regards  writers,  the  fact  in  queftion  admits,  I 
think,  of  a  philosophical  explanation. 

In  the  childhood  and  the  firft  youth  of  genius,  we  fee 
the  buddings  of  that  marvellous  faculty — the  creative 
imagination.  Then  the  flower  for  a  time  clofes  its 
petals,  and  lofes  its  fcent ;  and  later  again,  it  suddenly 
expands,  and  opens  its  chalice  to  the  dews  of  heaven, 
and  to  the  rays  of  the  genial  fun,  and  fills  the  air 
around  with  its  fragrance.  Or,  to  drop  this  figurative 
language,  childhood  and  early  youth  feel  the  firfh  ftir 
of  ftrong  imaginings — the  firft  anticipations  of  that 
myfherious  power  which  is  to  form  the  great  poet,  or 
the  great  orator  and  writer.  Then,  later,  adolefcence 
has  a  craving  for  the  accurate  invefhigation  of  truth, 
for  the  definition  and  the  claffification  of  the  objects 
of  knowledge,  and  for  the  clear  analyfis  of  material 
notions,  and  of  fpiritual  and  abftract  ideas ;  and  fo 
difbrufts  the  influence  of  imagination,  as  an  element 
calculated  to  difturb  this  mental  procefs.  But  man- 
hood at  length  comes,  and  finds  by  experience  that 
the  union  of  imagination  with  the  powers  of  analyfis, 
refearch,  and  reflection,  is  needed  for  the  achievement 
of  great  intellectual  works. 

But  independently  of  thefe  more  general  confidera- 
tions,  there  were  peculiar  circumftances  in  the  cafe  of 
Burke,  that  accounted  for  the  gorgeous  imagery  and 
fervid  eloquence  which  characterized  his  later  writings. 
Style,  I  need  not  fay,  muft  ever  be  adapted  to  the 
fubject-matter ;  and  the  exciting  and  momentous 
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themes  which  engaged  his  latter  years  could  not  pof- 
fibly  be  treated  with  effect  in  the  fame  ftrain  as  thofe 
which  had  occupied  his  youth  and  manhood.  How 
could  a  didactic  effay  on  Tafte,  or  a  fpeech  on  lavifh 
expenditure  in  the  public  adminiftration,  or  on  the 
removal  of  certain  reftrictions  on  trade,  or  on  the  irre- 
gular play  of  political  parties  in  the  firft  years  of 
George  III.,  or  even  on  the  policy  of  conciliating  the 
American  colonies,  call  forth  the  reflective  powers, 
roufe  the  feelings,  and  kindle  the  imagination  of  this 
great  writer,  like  the  giant  wrongs,  tyranny,  rapacity, 
and  cruelty  perpetrated  by  Warren  Haftings  and  his 
agents  in  India,  or  the  impieties,  crimes,  follies,  and 
abominations  witneffed  in  the  firft  French  Revolution  ? 
To  fuppofe  that  the  Impeachment  of  the  great  Indian 
official,  or  the  reflections  on  the  French  cataftrophe, 
and  the  letters  on  "  a  Regicide  Peace,"  fhould  have 
been  couched  in  the  fame  calm,  temperate  language  as 
the  "  Inquiry  into  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  and  the 
fpeech  on  "  Economical  Reform,"  is  to  fay  that  thofe 
rapt  and  glowing  feers  of  Judah — Ifaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Ezekiel — when  they  denounced  the  tranfgreffions 
of  the  People  of  God,  or  foretold  the  Divine  judgments 
impending  over  them,  or  unfolded  the  future  glories 
of  Meffiah  and  of  His  Kingdom,  fhould  have  written 
with  the  fober,  fententious  wifdom  of  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs, or  in  the  plain,  unadorned  ftyle  of  the  Books  of 
Kings. 

His  intenfe  application  to  literary  purfuits  having 
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impaired  his  health,  Burke  now  proceeded  to  Bath  for 
the  benefit  of  its  air  and  waters.  There  he  became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Nugent,  an  Irifh  Catholic  phyfi- 
cian,  fettled  in  that  city.  This  gentleman  treated  him 
with  the  greateft  kindness,  and  invited  him  to  take  up 
his  refidence  in  his  houfe,  till  fuch  time  as  he  fhould 
recover  his  ftrength.  Burke  accordingly  accepted  the 
invitation.  Here  for  Mifs  Nugent — who  during  his 
illnefs  had  evinced  for  him  the  kindefh  fympathy — he 
conceived  a  ftrong  affection.  On  his  recovery,  he  re- 
paired to  London,  and  then  propofed  to  the  young 
lady.  She  accepted  his  offer,  and  having  obtained 
the  confent  of  her  father,  was  married  to  Burke  in  the 
winter  of  1/56,  and  (as  is  thought  to  be  moft  probable), 
in  the  city  of  London  itfelf. 

Some  have  faid  that  this  lady  was  a  Catholic,  and 
after  her  marriage  conformed  to  the  Proteftant  reli- 
gion. But  the  better  opinion  feems  to  be,  that  both 
herfelf  and  her  mother  were  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  The  virtues,  amiability,  and  perfonal 
attractions  of  Mrs.  Burke  were  highly  commended  by 
her  contemporaries,  Mifs  Burney,  afterwards  Madame 
D'Arblay,  by  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  by  Mr.  Hardy,  in 
his  "  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,"  and  even  by  the  fafli- 
dious  and  cauftic  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  reputed  author 
of  the  "  Letters  of  Junius."  Quiet,  gentle,  and  unob- 
trufive,  Mrs.  Burke's  influence  was  rather  felt  than  feen 
in  her  own  domefhic  circle.  For  forty  years  this  ex- 
cellent lady,  like  fome  benign,  miniftering  fpirit,  threw 
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light  and  gladnefs  over  a  home,  where,  amid  all  the 
agitations  of  political  life,  and  all  the  ftorms  of  fac- 
tious obloquy,  her  illuftrious  confort  never  failed  to 
find  peace  and  happinefs. 

During  the  firft  years  of  their  married  life,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Burke  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  Dr.  Nugent. 
This  gentleman  was  not  only  fkilful  in  his  profefllon, 
but  was  a  man  of  very  general  intellectual  cultivation ; 
fo  that  he  was  among  the  earlieft  members  admitted 
into  the  literary  club  over  which  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon 
prefided.  Here  he  had  often  to  witnefs  a  brilliant 
paffage  of  arms  between  his  fon-in-law  and  the  great 
intellectual  gladiator  of  Englilh  literature  and  Englifh 
converfation. 

Now  Burke  undertook  an  abridgment  of  the  "  Hif- 
tory  of  England,"  fragments  of  which  ftill  fubfift,  and 
are  written  in  a  clear,  animated  fbyle.  The  author,  in 
extolling  the  civilizing  influences  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  even  the  fervices  rendered  by  the  monaftic 
orders  to  learning  and  to  civil  fociety,  already  evinced 
that  remarkable  freedom  from  the  vulgar  Proteftant 
prejudices  which  diftinguifhed  him  in  after-life. 

In  1758  he  propofed  to  the  publimer,  Mr.  Dodiley, 
the  plan  of  an  annual  periodical,  which  fhould  em- 
brace the  hiftory,  politics,  ftatiftics,  literature,  and 
mifcellaneous  news  of  the  current  year.  The  plan  was 
approved  by  Mr. Dodfley;  and  "The  Annual  Regifter" 
was  eftablifhed — a  periodical  which  ftill  fubfifts,  having 
lived  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years.  No  work  could 
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have  been  better  devifed  for  bringing  out,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  improving  the  talents  and  extending  the 
knowledge  of  Burke,  and  thus  duly  qualifying  him  for 
the  career  of  public  life.  During  his  abode  in  London 
he  had  laid  in  an  ample  ftock  of  information,  had  cul- 
tivated the  acquaintance  of  literary  men,  and  had  been 
a  frequent  attendant  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.  The  early  volumes  of  "The  Annual  Regif- 
ter"  were  under  his  direction,  and  were,  in  great  part, 
written  by  himfelf.  It  was  an  immenfe  advantage  for 
him  to  be  able  to  go  to  Parliament  with  a  mind  thus 
well  prepared,  by  previous  ftudy  and  reflection,  for  the 
difcharge  of  his  legiflative  duties.  How  different  was 
the  cafe  with  his  two  great  Parliamentary  rivals,  the 
younger  Pitt  and  Charles  James  Fox !  The  former, 
though  with  talents  fo  precocious,  and  poffeffed  of  a 
claflical  lore  beyond  his  years,  was,  from  his  early 
entrance  into  official  life,  precluded  from  adding  much 
to  his  ftock  of  knowledge.  And  the  latter,  excellent 
Greek  and  Latin  fcholar  as  he  was,  yet,  by  the  vortex 
of  diflipation  into  which  he  was  carried  away,  was 
diverted  from  the  path  of  earneft  fbudy  and  reflection. 

A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  Britifh  Confullhip 
at  Madrid,  Burke,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Duchefs  of  Queensberry,  applied  for  the  place ;  but 
the  application  was  not  heeded  by  the  elder  Pitt,  then 
Prime  Minifter  of  England. 

About  this  time,  Burke  was  introduced  by  Lord 
Charlemont  to  Mr.  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  better 
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known  by  the  name  of  "  Single-fpeech  Hamilton." 
This  gentleman  was  diftinguifhed  for  his  eloquence, 
as  well  as  for  his  talents  for  bufmefs.  He  had  won 
the  confidence  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  when  that 
nobleman  was  made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he 
appointed  him  to  be  chief  fecretary.  Mr.  Hamilton 
requefted  Burke  to  act  as  his  private  fecretary.  This 
offer  the  latter  willingly  accepted,  as  the  fituation  was 
calculated  not  only  to  promote  his  pecuniary  interefts, 
but  to  enable  him,  as  he  thought,  to  render  fome  fub- 
ftantial  fervices  to  his  beloved  country.  Accordingly, 
in  1761,  he  proceeded  with  his  patron  to  Dublin,  and 
arrived  in  time  to  be  reconciled  with  his  father  in  his 
laft  illnefs. 

Ireland  was  ftill  pining  under  the  yoke  of  the  Penal 
Laws ;  and  the  generous  foul  of  Burke  fought  every 
means  to  alleviate  the  forrows  of  his  defolate  country. 
One  of  the  firft  expedients  devifed  for  breaking 
through  the  fatal  network  of  laws  that  held  the  land 
enthralled,  was  to  raife  fix  regiments  of  Irifh  Catholics, 
officered  by  gentlemen  of  their  creed,  in  order  to  ferve 
the  allied  court  of  Lisbon,  then  menaced  with  hoftile 
invafion.  But  even  this  firft  feeble  attempt  at  con- 
ciliation, though  fupported  with  much  ability  by  Sec- 
retary Hamilton  in  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons, 
was  effectually  refifted  by  the  Proteftant  bigotry  of 
that  day.  On  this  and  feveral  fubfequent  occafions 
Hamilton  aftonifhed  the  Houfe  by  his  difplays  of 
eloquence.  It  was  in  England  he  acquired  the  nick- 
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name  of  "Single-fpeech  Hamilton;"  for,  having  in  the 
Englifh  Houfe  of  Commons  delivered  a  very  able 
fpeech,  he  feared  by  another  to  compromife  his  repu- 
tation, and  fo  remained  for  ever  afterwards  a  filent 
member.  Yet  fo  high  was  his  reputation  for  talent, 
that  he  was  one  of  thofe  to  whom,  for  a  time,  the 
"  Letters  of  Junius  "  were  attributed. 

During  his  ftay  at  the  Cafhle,  Burke  devoted  con- 
fiderable  attention  to  the  Penal  Laws,  and  commenced 
an  elaborate  hiftory  of  them,  whereof  interefhing  frag- 
ments ftill  fubfift.  Not  content  with  this  labour,  he 
drew  up  a  formal  petition  to  the  King  on  behalf  of 
his  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  praying  His  Majefhy 
to  fanction  the  removal  of  their  many  civil  difabilities. 
This  document,  on  leaving  Ireland,  he  entrufted  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  John  Curry,  a  literary  Catholic  gentleman 
of  this  city ;  and,  fmgular  to  fay,  this  identical  petition 
was  fourteen  years  afterwards  prefented  by  the  Irifh 
Catholics  to  His  Majefty  King  George  III. — a  peti- 
tion which,  as  you  know,  was  followed  by  the  firft 
relaxation  of  the  Penal  Laws  in  the  year  1778.  So 
literally  true  is  it,  that  Edmund  Burke  laid  the  firft 
foundation-ftone  of  his  country's  religious  freedom! 
He  began  the  conftru<5tion  of  that  temple,  which  was 
afterwards  carried  on  by  Grattan  and  Plunket,  and 
brought  to  a  glorious  confummation  by  the  genius 
and  energy  of  O'Connell. 

During  his  abode  in  Dublin,  he  formed  a  clofe  friend- 
fhip  with  Sir  Hercules  Langrifhe,  an  able  member 
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of  the  Irifh  Parliament,  and  one  animated  with  the 
moft  ardent  zeal  for  the  enfranchifement  of  his  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen.  With  this  gentleman,  Burke  held 
many  converfations  on  the  ftate  of  Ireland — conver- 
fations  which  he  recalled  thirty  years  afterwards,  when 
in  his  laft  illnefs  he  dictated  a  letter  to  that  Baronet 
on  the  condition  of  Irifh  Catholics.  Thus,  from  the 
earlieft  to  the  lateft  moment  of  his  political  life,  the 
auguft  image  of  his  forrowing  country  was  ever  pre- 
fent  to  his  mind.  A  nte  lumina  femper  cara  parentis 
imago. 

Three  years  had  Burke  been  private  fecretary  to 
Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton,  and  for  all  his  fervices  had 
received  lavifh  promifes,  indeed,  but  no  pecuniary 
remuneration  whatfoever.  At  length,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  Primate  Stone,  and  of  Lord  Halifax, 
Hamilton  procured  for  him  a  government  penfion  of 
^300  per  annum.  Before  he  had  received  this  penfion, 
and  at  the  time  he  accepted  it,  he  told  Hamilton  that 
he  muft  have  a  portion  of  his  time  to  himfelf ;  that  he 
was  refolved  to  keep  up  the  cultivation  of  literature ; 
and  that  he  felt  it  neceffary  to  look  alfo  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  fortune.  Hamilton  at  length  under- 
took to  fulfil  fome  of  his  fair  promifes,  but  attached 
to  them  conditions  which  diverted  them  of  ^all  grace, 
as  well  as  of  utility  to  their  object.  He  engaged  to 
infure  out  of  his  own  private  fortune  a  certain  income 
to  Burke,  on  condition  of  his  devoting  his  time  and 
energies  exclufively  to  his  fervice.  This  abfurd,  as 
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well  as  arrogant,  demand  Burke  courteoufly,  but  moft 
firmly  declined.  Hamilton  then  taxed  him  with  in- 
gratitude ;  but  Burke,  both  in  converfation  and  by 
letter,  remonftrated  againft  fo  unreafonable  a  preten- 
fion  on  the  part  of  his  patron,  one  which  would  blight 
all  his  profpects  of  public  ufefulnefs  and  literary  fame, 
and  render  him  for  life  the  abjecl:  flave  of  a  private 
individual.  At  laft  Hamilton  refufed  to  have  any 
intercourfe  with  Burke.  The  latter  having  vainly 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  thought 
it  bed,  in  order  to  be  under  no  obligation  to  one 
whofe  conduct  towards  him  had  been  fo  prepofterous, 
as  well  as  arrogant,  to  refign  into  his  hands  the 
government  penfion  which  he  had  been  inftrumental 
in  procuring. 

This  ftep  was  utterly  uncalled  for,  for  the  penfion 
had  been  well  earned  by  Burke's  fervices ;  and  though 
it  had  been  obtained  through  the  influence  of  his 
patron,  yet  the  onerous  and  abfurd  conditions  which, 
in  his  prefumption,  he  now  chofe  to  affix  to  this  aft  of 
Royal  bounty,  had  never  been  agreed  to  by  the  reci- 
pient But  in  all  money  tranfaftions,  Burke  carried 
difintereftednefe  to  the  niceft  point  of  delicacy.  Ham- 
ilton and  his  friends  quite  mifreprefented  the  hiftory 
of  this  affair,  and  fo  fought  to  tarnifh  the  fpotlefs 
reputation  of  this  excellent  man.  Burke,  therefore, 
in  vindication  of  his  character,  addrefled  letters  to 
Mr.  Hely  Hutchinfon,  Mr.  Flood,  and  other  diftin- 
guifhed  members  of  the  Irilh  Parliament,  to  explain 
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the  origin  and  circumftances  of  this  quarrel.  Thus 
was  he  a  fecond  time  thrown  on  his  own  refources  ; 
and,  at  the  age  of  thirty-feven,  and  charged  with  the 
care  of  a  family,  he  had,  as  it  were,  to  begin  the  world 
anew.  At  this  very  time,  however,  his  elder  brother 
having  died,  he  inherited  a  fmall  property  in  land,  that 
gave  him  the  fame  amount  of  income  as  the  penfion 
he  had  juft  refigned. 

At  the  fame  time,  too,  occurred  another  event  def- 
tined  to  exercife  the  mod  decifive  influence  on  his 
future  deftiny.  On  the  i/th  of  July,  1765,  he  was,  by 
his  friend  and  kinfman,  Mr.  William  Burke,  and  by  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  William  Fitzherbert,  intro- 
duced to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  had  juft 
been  made  Prime  Minifter  of  England.  This  noble- 
man was  much  pleafed  with  Burke,  and  fhortly  after- 
wards requefted  him  to  be  his  private  fecretary. 
Through  the  influence  of  Earl  Verney,  he  was  foon 
brought  into  Parliament  as  a  reprefentative  for  the 
borough  of  Wendover. 

And  here,  now  as  the  illuftrious  fubject  of  this 
biography  enters  on  the  great  arena  of  public  life,  is 
the  fitting  place  to  take  a  glance  at  the  various  poli- 
tical parties  which  then  in  England  contended  for 
power. 

After  the  battle  of  Culloden  the  Jacobites  became  a 
nearly  extin6l  party  in  England,  and  the  drafting  of 
the  Highlanders  into  the  Englifh  army  gave  the  laft 
blow  to  the  power  they  had  fo  long  poffeffed  in  Scot- 
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land.  Under  the  energetic  adminiftration  of  the  elder 
Pitt,  the  two"  parties  of  the  Tories  and  the  Whigs 
became  more  and  more  united.  There  was,  in  fa6l, 
no  fubftantial  difference  between  the  two.  The  Tories 
of  that  day,  like  the  Whigs,  acknowledged  the  Hano- 
verian dynafty,  recognized  the  Revolution-Settlement 
of  1688,  with  its  various  confequences,  and  were 
equally,  and  even  more,  attached  than  the  Whigs  to 
the  Anglican  Eftablifhment  "  It  is  eafy  and  plain," 
fays  Lord  Stanhope,  "  to  fhate  by  what  name  each  of 
thofe  parties  (the  Whigs  and  the  Tories)  called  itfelf, 
or  at  what  place  it  met ;  but  hard  is  the  tafk  of  defin- 
ing by  what  principles  or  opinions  they  were  kept 
afunder."  At  that  period  the  line  between  the  new 
divifions  of  Whigs  and  Tories  was  very  far  lefs  dif- 
tin<5l  than  it  afterwards  became  ;  and  the  line  between 
the  various  fections  of  the  Whigs  was  more  fhadowy 
flill. 

When  George  III.  mounted  on  the  throne  in  1760, 
all  parties  alike  rallied  round  his  perfon.  Such  a 
unanimous  feeling  of  loyalty  had  not  been  witneffed 
in  England  for  forty-five  years.  His  Englifh  birth 
and  education,  as  well  as  his  moral  worth,  endeared 
him  to  all  claffes.  His  correfpondencewith  his  Minif- 
ters  proves  that  his  good  fenfe  and  his  talents  for 
bufmefs  were  far  fuperior  to  what  the  vulgar  eftima- 
tion  holds  them.  Yet  was  he  a  Prince  of  contracted 
underftanding  and  obftinate  temper.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate that  fuch  a  Prince  fhould  wilh  to  refume  the 
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exercife  of  thofe  rights  which,  fmce  the  death  of 
William  III.,  had  not  been  exerted  by  any  of  his  fuc- 
ceffors.  George  III.  did  not  wifh  to  remain  a  cypher 
in  the  Confhitution.  But  he  had  not  the  judgment  to 
know  when,  and  how  far,  to  exercife  his  prerogatives. 
It  is  clear  that,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  primary  importance, 
and  where  the  moft  facred  interefts  are  at  ftake,  the 
monarch  fhould  act  cordially  with  his  Minifters  and 
his  Parliament.  A  meddling  of  the  Sovereign  in  the 
details  of  Adminiftration  is  as  hurtful  to  his  own  pre- 
rogative, as  it  is  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
The  whole  fubject  of  the  relations  of  the  Crown  to 
the  Parliament,  and  of  the  two  Houfes  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  nation,  as  they  exifted  in  the  old  Catholic 
Mediaeval  Conftitution  and  in  that  of  1688  refpectively, 
will  be  difcuffed  in  my  Second  Lecture. 

All  that  at  prefent  need  be  faid,  is  that  under  Lord 
Bute's  Adminiftration,  an  abufe  was  made  of  a  true 
and  recognized  principle.  The  Royal  interference, 
inftead  of  being  exerted  only  occafionally,  and  for 
high  and  facred  purpofes,  was  exercifed  too  fyftem- 
atically,  and  for  vulgar  objects.  A  party  called  the 
"  King's  Friends  "  arofe,  that  interfered  with  the  reg- 
ular action  of  the  Miniftry,  thwarted  its  meafures, 
diftracted  the  Parliament,  and  threw  confufion  into 
public  affairs.  This  party  did  not  prevent,  as  Burke 
obferved  in  his  "Thoughts  on  Prefent  Difcontents," 
men  moft  obnoxious  to  the  King  from  being  thruft 
into  office.  Some  of  thefe  men  were  courtly  fyco- 
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phants,  or  greedy  place-hunters ;  but  others  were  men 
as  independent  in  character  as  in  fortune,  confiding 
in  the  principles  and  intentions  of  the  Sovereign. 

It  is  thought  that,  in  the  work  above  referred  to, 
Burke  has  not  fufficiently  difcriminated  between  the 
good  and  the  bad  elements  in  this  party.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  fuch  a  party  was  calculated  ultimately 
to  bring  the  Royal  Prerogative  into  difrepute. 

It  was  only  after  the  retirement  of  Lord  Bute  from 
the  helm  of  affairs,  Burke  appeared  on  the  arena  of 
public  life. 

Let  me  firft  fpeak  of  the  party  with  which  he  be- 
came connected,  and  under  whofe  banner  he  entered 
Parliament. 

The  new  Premier,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  to 
whom  he  now  acted  as  private  fecretary,  and  with 
whom  he  was  henceforth  bound  by  the  ties  of  the 
clofeft  friendfhip,  was  a  nobleman  defcended  on  the 
maternal  fide  from  the  Marquis  of  StrafTord.  But  he 
was  diftinguifhed  not  more  for  high  lineage  and  ample 
poffeffions  than  for  his  unfullied  integrity,  his  firm  ad- 
herence to  his  principles,  his  prudence,  and  his  bland, 
conciliatory  manners.  With  more  judgment  and  fore- 
thought, he  poffeffed  many  of  the  fterling  and  amiable 
qualities  of  the  late  Lord  Althorp.  Like  him,  too, 
he  was  devoid  of  oratorical  powers  ;  indeed,  his  deli- 
very in  Parliament  was  flow  and  embarraffed.  Yet 
his  good  fenfe,  his  tact,  his  courage,  his  fearlefs  honefty, 
combined  with  rank  and  fplendid  fortune,  fecured  his 
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afcendancy  in  the  Whig  party.  His  correfpondence 
with  Burke  mows  his  character  in  a  very  pleafmg 
light. 

The  ftatefman  whom  the  new  Premier  felected  for 
the  pofb  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  Mr. 
William  Dowdefwell,  a  country  gentleman  of  the  moft 
upright  character,  and  who,  as  a  magiftrate,  had 
fhown  great  capacity  for  bufmefs,  and  in  Parliament 
had  evinced  confiderable  knowledge  of  financial  affairs. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  made  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State.  He  poffeffed  talents  for  bufmefs,  and, 
being  a  graceful  fpeaker,  took  the  lead  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords.  He  was  noted  for  a  certain  fhynefs  and  re- 
ferve  of  manner,  and  in  public  life  for  a  weaknefs  and 
Indecifion  of  character.  In  private  life  he  was  too 
much  given  up  to  field-fports,  and,  what  was  incom- 
parably worfe,  to  irregularities  of  moral  conduct.  He 
exercifed,  however,  confiderable  influence  over  political 
parties. 

General  Conway  was  another  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State.  Under  the  late  Adminiftration,  he  had,  for  a 
vote  given  in  Parliament  againft  General  Warrants, 
been  deprived  of  his  regiment.  Hence,  for  this  unjuft 
and  unconfbitutional  act,  he  had  taken  up  an  attitude 
of  great  hoftility  to  the  Miniftry  of  George  Grenville. 
He  was  an  able  fpeaker. 

Lord  John  Cavendifh,  a  great  friend  of  Burke's,  was 
another  member  of  the  new  Adminiftration.  Diftin- 
guifhed  for  great  moral  worth,  whether  in  public  or  in 
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private  life,  he  united  with  cold  and  referved  manners 
a  warm  and  generous  heart.  His  powers  of  mind  were 
confiderable,  and  they  had  been  cultivated  and  im- 
proved by  extenfive  reading. 

Sir  John  Savile,  though  not  a  member  of  the  Ca- 
binet, was  a  fhrenuous  fupporter  of  the  Rockingham 
Miniftry.  His  memory  mufl  ever  be  revered  by  the 
Catholics  of  this  empire.  For  thirteen  years  after  the 
period  now  under  review,  in  the  year  1778,  he  moved 
and  carried,  in  the  Englifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  the 
firft  relaxation  of  the  Penal  Laws — a  meafure  which, 
as  regards  the  Catholics  of  this  country,  was  foon 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Irifh  Parliament.  Of  an- 
cient family  and  ample  poffeffions,  Sir  John  Savile 
was  a  man  of  high  honour  and  enlarged  benevolence, 
and  was  at  the  fame  time  diftinguifhed  for  humour, 
eloquence,  and  a  fubtle  underftanding. 

Such  were  the  chief  members  of  the  party,  which, 
though  its  feafon  of  power  was  brief,  and  though  from 
the  ftrong  oppofition  it  met  with  at  Court,  and  in  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  it  was  unable  to  carry  out  its 
political  views,  has  flill  for  us  a  great  hiftorical  intereft. 
Not  only  was  it  the  party  under  whofe  protection  the 
great  man  whofe  career  I  am  tracing  firft  appeared  on 
the  arena  of  public  life ;  but  it  was  the  party  whofe 
counfels,  if  followed,  would  have,  as  is  now  pofitively 
known,  conciliated  America,  and  prevented  its  at  leaft 
violent  feparation  from  Great  Britain — would,  in  the 
great  crifis  of  the  French  Revolution,  have  given  a 
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better  direction  to  the  policy  of  the  Allied  Powers, 
and  by  defpatching  timely  military  aid  to  the  Catholic 
army  of  La  Vendee,  have  ftrangled  that  revolution  in 
its  birth,  and,  according  to  the  programme  of  Burke, 
have  efhablifhed  a  temperate  monarchy  in  its  place, 
which  would,  feventy  years  ago,  have  paffed  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  by  a  healing  and  enlarged  policy 
towards  Ireland,  have  terminated  the  fad  mifrule  of 
ages. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  public  men  whofe  policy 
Burke  was  oppofed  to. 

Among  thefe  the  firft  to  engage  our  attention,  is 
George  Grenville.  He  was  of  the  houfe  of  Temple, 
and  the  father  of  the  eminent  ftatefman  who  was  after- 
wards united  in  office  with  the  younger  Pitt.  Poffeffed 
of  confiderable  induftry  and  great  talents  for  bufmefs, 
he  was  well  verfed  in  matters  of  finance.  He  had, 
like  the  Sir  Watkins  William  Wynne  of  our  time,  the 
forms  and  precedents  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  at  his 
fingers'  ends,  and  would  have  made  an  excellent 
Speaker  of  that  houfe.  He  fpoke  with  clearnefs  and 
ability  in  Parliament ;  but  unhappily  for  himfelf  and 
for  the  empire,  he  was  called  at  a  critical  period  of  our 
hiftory  to  the  poft  of  Prime  Minifter,  for  which  he  was 
but  ill-qualified.  Though  a  man  of  upright  character 
and  pure  intentions,  he  was  one  of  narrow  mind  and 
obftinate  temper.  A  pedantic  formalift,  or  what  is 
vulgarly  called  a  red-tape  ftatefman,  he  was  unable, 
when  called  to  the  head  of  affairs,  to  grapple  with  the 
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mighty  problem  of  the  time — the  fettlement  of  the 
troubles  in  America.  From  the  great  burthens  en- 
tailed by  the  feven  years'  war  (and  a  confiderable 
item  of  thefe  had  been  occafioned  by  the  defence  of 
America),  George  Grenville,  backed  by  the  King,  re- 
folved  to  lay  on  the  colonies  a  duty  on  ftamps.  Againft 
this  impoft  the  colonifts  ftrongly  remonftrated.  In 
defpite  of  the  warnings  of  the  followers  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham,  and  of  the  elder  Pitt,  the  Prime 
Minifter  infifted  on  levying  on  America  the  obnoxious 
duty,  and  was  thus  the  chief  caufe  of  her  unhappy 
feparation  from  the  mother-country.  The  impofition 
of  this  tax,  and  the  defence  of  General  Warrants,  were 
the  two  errors  of  his  Adminiftration.  In  1765  he  re- 
figned  the  helm  of  affairs  to  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham. From  fome  expreffions  which  fell  from  him 
fhortly  before  his  death,  in  the  year  1770,  it  appears 
that  had  he  lived,  he  would  not  have  abetted  the  co- 
ercive policy  of  Lord  North  towards  the  American 
colonies.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  fection  of  the 
Whigs,  of  which  he  was  the  chief,  did  give  their  fup- 
port  to  that  policy. 

The  next  figure  on  the  political  ftage  we  encounter 
is  a  majeftic  one — it  is  the  celebrated  Pitt,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Chatham.  At  the  period  we  have  now  come 
to,  he  went  by  the  name  of  the  "  Great  Commoner." 
His  brilliant  Adminiftration  during  the  feven  years' 
war  had  endeared  him  to  every  clafs  of  Englimmen. 
By  his  counfels  the  army  had  been  remodelled ;  a  na- 
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tional  militia  called  out ;  the  fyftem  of  favouritifm  in 
the  diftribution  of  military  commiffions  been  aban- 
doned ;  and,  by  a  mafter-ftroke  of  policy,  the  High- 
landers, hitherto  the  devoted  adherents  of  the  houfe 
of  Stuart,  been  drafted  into  the  army,  where,  with 
their  Englifh  and  Irifh  comrades,  they  have  carried  to 
the  fartheft  extremities  of  the  earth  the  glory  of  the 
Britifh  arms.  By  his  counfels  France  was  humbled 
by  land  and  fea  ;  Canada  conquered  ;  and  a  vafb  em- 
pire eftablifhed  in  the  far  Eaft.  It  was  after  this 
period  the  manufacturing  induftry  of  England  took  fo 
wonderful  a  fpring. 

The  elder  Pitt  was  a  man  of  fhainlefs  honour,  un- 
bending purpofe,  high  generofity  of  foul,  and  a 
glowing  love  of  country.  He  had  great  capacity  for 
affairs,  promptitude  of  purpofe,  readinefs  in  debate, 
a  cultivated  mind,  and  was  noted  for  his  fitful  burfts 
of  fiery  eloquence.  But  thefe  high  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualities  were  marred  by  capricioufnefs  of 
temper,  and  haughtinefs  of  character  and  demeanour. 
There  was  fomething  hollow,  tricky,  and  theatrick  in 
his  behaviour ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  fuper- 
cilious  then  the  deportment  he  frequently  exhibited 
towards  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  and  even  towards  the  Sovereign  himfelf. 
Burke,  long  before  he  entered  Parliament,  took  the 
meafure  of  Pitt.  He  writes  to  his  friend,  Flood  : 
"  Pitt  is  at  his  country-feat,  Hayes,  lying  on  his  back, 
intoxicated  with  pride,  and  talking  fuftian."  There 
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cannot  be  a"  more  ftriking  contraft  than  the  Chriftian 
humility  which  ever  characterizes  the  words  and 
actions  of  Burke,  and  the  arrogance  pervading  thofe 
of  Pitt.  There  was  a  mutual  repulfion  between  thefe 
two  eminent  men,  which,  as  we  fhall  fee,  manifefted 
itfelf  on  more  than  one  occafion.  If  Burke  fome- 
times  defended  his  principles  with  too  great  vehe- 
mence of  temper,  the  elder  Pitt  not  unfrequently 
facrificed  his  principles  to  his  temper. 

The  lofs  of  America  is  ufually  laid  to  the  charge 
of  King  George  the  Third,  George  Grenville,  and 
Lord  North;  but  I  think  I  fhall  be  able  to  fhow 
that  the  elder  Pitt  had  his  full  fhare  of  refponfibility 
in  that  difafter. 

If  Pitt  was  a  very  dubious  ally  of  the  Rockingham 
party,  Lord  North  was  a  decided  opponent.  On  the 
diffolution  of  the  Minifhry  formed  by  Chatham,  Lord 
North,  in  1  770,  was  called  to  the  helm  of  affairs,  and 
for  twelve  years  directed  the  councils  of  the  empire. 
He  had  received  a  mofl  liberal  education,  was  well 
verfed  in  claffical  literature,  and  was  acquainted  with 
the  languages  of  France,  Italy,  and  even  of  Germany. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  religious  feelings  and 
moral  worth,  his  amiable  character,  and  the  unbroken 
placidity  of  his  temper,  feverely  tried  as  it  often  was. 
A  fkilful  financier,  a  fpeaker  clear,  argumentative,  and 
abounding  in  pleafantry,  he  had  to  maintain  his 
ground  againft  the  attacks  of  the  greatefl  orators 
that  ever  fat  in  Parliament. 
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But  he,  too,  was  a  minifter  unequaT^tir'llh'Gigcnfis  in 
which  his  country  was  involved.  His  policy  was 
timid,  weak,  and  vacillating,  unfit  for  the  purpofe, 
either  of  the  pacification  or  of  the  fubjugation  of  the 
Colonies.  In  compliance  with  the  wifhes  of  the 
King,  he  carried  out  meafures  which  his  better  judg- 
ment difapproved  ;  and  for  the  laft  three  years  of 
his  Adminiftration,  forefeeing  the  too  probable  iflue  of 
the  contefb  in  America,  he  retained  office  only  at  the 
earned  felicitation  of  the  King.  He  fuccumbed  to 
the  general  oppofition  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
nation  in  1782,  when  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
was  again  called  by  the  Sovereign  to  form  an  admi- 
niftration. 

This  excellent  nobleman  dying  fhortly  after  his 
acceptance  of  office,  Lord  Shelburne  was  appointed 
Premier  of  the  fame  Miniftry. 

Lord  Shelburne,  the  fiiTc  Marquis  of  Lanfdowne, 
^as  a  follower  of  Chatham's.  He  was  connected 
dth  the  ancient  family  of  the  Fitz  Maurices  of  the 
>unty  Kerry.  His  talents  were  considerable,  and 
had  been  highly  cultivated  ;  and  he  was  particularly 
converfant  with  foreign,  affairs.  He  cultivated  litera- 
ture, and  was  a  great  patron  of  literary  and  fcientific 
men.  He  was  a  clear  and  able  fpeaker,  and  as  a 
debater  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Camden,  fecond  only  to  the  illuftrious  Chatham. 
He  was  noted,  however,  for  a  habit  of  paying  on 
every  occafion  the  moft  fulfome  compliments  in 
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fociety ; — a  habit  as  repugnant  to  good  tafte  and  good 
breeding,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  truthfulnefs  of  mind. 
This  practice,  combined  with  other  circumftances, 
tended  to  fix  on  him  the  imputation  of  a  certain  hol- 
lownefs  and  infmcerity  of  character.  Burke  foon 
learned  to  diftruft  him  ;  and,  by  degrees,  a  fhrong 
mutual  repugnance  grew  up  between  the  two  ftatef- 
men. 

He  was  appointed  Prime  Minifter  juft  at  the  period 
when  the  firft  portion  of  Burke's  political  life  was 
brought  to  a  clofe. 

Before  we  follow  the  latter  through  the  various  phafes 
of  his  political  life,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  profpective 
glance  of  his  career,  in  order  that  you  may  have  a 
key  to  his  whole  fyftem  of  political  thinking  and 
courfe  of  action. 

The  late  Lord  Holland,  hoping  to  vindicate  the 
politics  of  his  uncle,  Fox,  in  1790,  by  cafting  obloquy 
on  the  judgment  of  Burke,  faid,  that  "  even  in  con- 
verfation  Burke  exaggerated  every  point  he  took  up." 
And  the  late  Lord  Melbourne,  a  fhatefman  of  great 
good  fenfe,  experience,  and  varied  acquirements,  con- 
defcended  on  one  occafion  to  echo  this  cry,  and  fay 
in  Parliament,  that  Burke  was  a  ftatefman  who 
always  carried  his  views  to  the  furtheft  extremes. 
Even  the  fenfible  Lord  Stanhope,  jealous  of  the 
reputation  of  his  kinfman,  the  younger  Pitt,  whofe 
timid,  hefitating  policy  was  cenfured  in  the  "  Letters 
on  a  Regicide  Peace,"  declares  that  "  thofe  Letters 
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were  of  furpaffmg  eloquence,  but  advocate  a  policy 
quite  impracticable."  * 

Without  wifhing  to  anticipate  what  I  fhall  fay  on 
this  fubject  on  another  occafion,  I  will  merely  remark 
that  Lord  Macaulay,  while  condemning  the  policy  of 
the  war  againft  revolutionary  France,  has  the  candour 
to  affirm  that  the  plan  of  warfare  recommended  by 
Burke  was  far  more  confiftent  and  more  conducive 
to  fuccefs,  than  the  one  purfued  by  Pitt  To  a  certain 
extent  Lord  Brougham  concurs  in  this  opinion. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  vindicate  to  the  beft  of  my 
ability  the  political  wifdom  of  Burke  from  thefe  mif- 
reprefentations  of  party. 

But  I  wifh  to  premife,  that  though  truth  in  politics, 
as  in  morals,  lies  between  oppofite  extremes,  yet  is  it 
abfolute,  homogeneous,  uncompromifmg  in  itfelf ; 
fecondly,  that,  though  abfolute,  it  is  yet  in  its  applica- 
tion relative  ;  that  is  to  fay,  politics  are  to  be  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  of  time,  place,  perfons,  and  circum- 
ftances  ;  and  laftly,  that  political  fagacity  confifts  in 
two  things,  to  hold  right  principles,  and  to  know  how 
to  apply  them  rightly.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  poli- 
tical fagacity,  and  ftrong  fenfe  in  general,  are  per- 
fectly compatible  with  ardent  paffions,  and  a  warm, 
and  even  irritable  temper.  As  the  poet  fays  of  Julius 

Caefar  : — 

"  Of pajfions  fiercer )  yet  a  judgment  cold" 

Now,  bearing  thefe  truths  in  mind,  let  us  take  a 
*  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii. 
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rapid  review  of  the  chief  occurrences  in  the  political 
life  of  Burke. 

The  great  queflions  which  rofe  up  in  his  time,  and 
to  which  he  more  efpecially  directed  his  powerful 
mind,  were  the  difputes  between  Britim  America  and 
the  mother-country,  the  civil  difabilities  of  Engliih 
and  I  rim  Catholics,  the  I  rim  trade,  the  reform  in  the 
public  economy,  the  abolition  of  the  flave  trade,  the 
amelioration  of  the  criminal  code,  the  grofs  abufes  in 
the  Indian  adminiftration,  and,  laftly,  the  French  Re- 
volution, and  the  European  war  it  brought  on. 

In  the  contentions  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  Colonies,  Burke  recommended  conciliation ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  fair  adjuftment  of  mutual  claims, 
the  right  of  felf-taxation  and  local  felf-government  in 
the  colonies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fuperintending 
power  of  the  mother-country  on  the  other.  He  de- 
precated rebellion  againft  lawful  authority  on  the  one 
fide,  and  all  violent,  coercive  meafures,  without  regard 
to  old-eftablifhed  and  cuftomary  rights  on  the  other. 
With  an  oracular  voice  he  warns  America,  that  the 
armies  me  is  raifing  in  defence  of  her  liberties  may 
one  day  be  employed  for  their  overthrow ;  and  he 
tells  the,  Engliih  people,  that  the  violent  courfes  they 
are  abetting  againft  their  colonial  defcendants  may 
ere  long  rebound  on  themfelves.  If  he  afks  for  a  con- 
ceffion  of  the  American  claims,  yet  by  fupporting  the 
Declaratory  A61,  which  maintained  the  right  of  the 
mother-country  over  the  Colonies  in  all  cafes  what- 
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foever,  he  no  lefs  vigoroufly  afferts  the  fupremacy  of 
the  Britifh  rule. 

Through  his  long  political  career,  he  was  the  con- 
fiftent  and  ftrenuous  advocate  of  the  religious  free- 
dom of  Englifh  and  Irifh  Catholics.  Towards  the 
Proteftant  Diffenters,  except  on  one  fpecial  occafion, 
which  (hall  be  hereafter  noticed,  he  recommended  the 
fame  courfe  of  religious  toleration.  But  he  was  no 
lefs  zealous  in  maintaining  the  political  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Anglican  Eftablifhment  in  England, 
in  defending  its  endowments,  and  upholding  the  con- 
nexion between  Church  and  State,  whether  as  regards 
the  Catholic  or  the  Proteftant  countries  of  Europe. 

In  his  admirable  fpeech  on  Economical  Reform, 
while  he  propofed  the  fuppreffion  of  ufelefs  offices, 
and  urged  greater  forefight  and  method  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  revenue,  he  deprecated  any  retrench- 
ment of  expenditure  that  might  be  inconfiftent  with 
the  due  fplendour  of  the  Crown,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  State.  A  wife,  well-regulated  economy,  he 
mowed,  would  infure  the  greater  efficiency  of  all  the 
public  fervices. 

In  his  fifcal  and  commercial  policy  towards  Ireland, 
he  fought  to  advance  in  every  way  the  local  interefts 
of  the  country  he  fo  devotedly  loved  ;  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  he  never  forgot  his  duty  to  the  Sovereign 
under  whom  Divine  Providence  had  placed  him,  and 
always  upheld  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  empire. 

He  warmly  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  African 
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flave  trade  ;  but  as  the  Government  had  once  encou- 
raged that  odious  traffic,  he  infifted  that,  at  its  fup- 
preffion,  an  indemnity  would  be  due  to  the  Weft  India 
planters,  whofe  interefls  would  be  compromifed  by 
fuch  a  meafure. 

He  urged  an  amelioration,  then  fo  fadly  needed,  in 
our  criminal  code  ;  yet  never  would  the  judicious, 
manly  mind  of  Burke  have  countenanced  that  fickly, 
mawkifh  philanthropy,  that,  even  in  the  cafe  of  the 
more  atrocious  crimes,  calls  for  the  abolition  of  capital 
punifhment. 

This  great  ftatefman,  fo  zealous  for  the  removal  of 
all  abufes  in  adminiftration,  reiifted  what  is  called 
Parliamentary  Reform,  or  organic  changes  in  the  Con- 
ftitution.  He  knew  that,  at  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
much  of  the  ancient  power  of  the  Crown  had  paffed 
into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  that  unlefs  that 
branch  of  the  legiflature  retained  its  ancient  conftitu- 
tion,  that  is  to  fay,  unlefs  rank,  property,  education, 
intelligence,  combined  with  a  ftrong  infufion  of  the 
popular  element,  there  held  fway,  collifions  would 
needs  enfue  with  the  Crown  and  the  Upper  Houfe, 
till  Democracy  would  gain  a  triumph,  foon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  frightful  alternations  of  anarchy  and  of 
defpotifm. 

Then,  as  regards  the  abufes  in  the  Indian  admi- 
niftration,  while  with  a  courage,  a  patience,  an  induftry, 
and  a  fagacity  unprecedented,  he  ftrove  to  refcue  the 
inhabitants  of  that  vaft  and  remote  Britifh  dependency 
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from  mifrule  and  oppreffion,  and  tracked  proconfular 
tyranny  through  all  her  tortuous  paths  ;  yet  he  fought 
not  perfonal  aggrandizement,  nor  even  the  triumph  of 
his  own  party,  but  courted,  and  fucceeded  in  obtain- 
ing, the  co-operation  of  all  parties  and  all  members 
of  the  State. 

Laftly,  in  the  great  crifis  of  the  French  Revolution, 
which  was  to  fadden  the  clofe  of  his  glorious  life,  he 
is  not  content  with  denouncing  and  reprobating  the 
aberrations,  moral  and  political,  the  crimes  and  im- 
pieties of  the  authors  and  agents  of  that  Revolution, 
and  with  foretelling  the  calamities  and  the  ruin  they 
were  to  bring  upon  France ;  but  he  traces  with  con- 
fummate  (kill  the  caufes  of  all  thofe  errors  and  all 
thofe  crimes.  And  in  the  event  of  the  reftoration  of 
the  legitimate  Government,  he  ftrongly  urges  on  the 
Emigrants  of  Coblenz,  and  on  the  Allied  Powers,  the 
neceffity  of  great  reforms.  He  infifts  on  the  regular 
periodical  convocation  of  the  Three  Eftates,  the  voting 
of  all  fubfidies  by  them  conjointly  with  the  King,  the 
abolition  of  all  lettres  de  cachet,  and  other  modes  of 
arbitrary  imprifonment,  and  the  placing  the  public 
revenue  out  of  all  reach  of  malverfation,  as  well  as 
the  reform  of  all  abufes  in  the  Church  of  France  by 
the  canonical  authority. 

Thus  in  all  the  political  plans  and  meafures,  great 
or  fmall,  propofed  or  followed  out  by  this  illuflrious 
ftatefman,  reprefented  by  his  adverfaries  as  one  of 
extreme,  exaggerated  views,  we  find  an  admirable 
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fpirit  of  wifdom  and  of  equity.  Let  others  extol  the 
fplendour  of  his  imagination — the  fervour  of  his  elo- 
quence— the  force  of  his  reafoning — and  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  learning, — I  fully  concur  in  their  warmeft 
eulogies.  But  what  I  no  lefs  infift  upon,  as  one  of  the 
moft  falient  qualities  of  his  genius,  is  his  wifdom — his 
deep,  practical  wifdom.*  And  obferve,  I  fay,  prac- 
tical wifdom,  in  contradiftinction  to  fpcculative  philo- 
fophy.  "  In  that  middle  region,"  admirably  obferves 
Sir  James  Mackintofh,  "which  lies  between  matters 
of  practical  detail  and  abftract  fpeculation,  the  genius 
of  Edmund  Burke  was  at  home."  And  two  of  this 
great  man's  warmeft  panegyrifts,  Mr.  Macknight  and 
Profeffor  Craik,  concur  in  reprefenting  him  as  pof- 
feffed  of  little  tafte  or  liking  for  what  are  called  the 
"  Metaphyfics  of  Government." 

It  is  now  time  to  affift  at  his  Parliamentary  debut. 

It  was  on  the  27th  January,  1766,  on  the  prefenta- 
tion  of  a  petition  from  the  American  Congrefs,  Burke 

*  This  paffage  was  written  and  fpoken  long  ere  I  had  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  it  confirmed  by  the  high  authority  of  Fox,  at 
the  time  of  his  moft  vehement  oppofition  to  Burke.  "  When 
fome  one,"  fays  Mr.  Prior,  "  expreffed  an  opinion  that  Burke 
was  fometimes  only  a  fophift,  though  an  extraordinarily  eloquent 
one,  Mr.  Fox  is  faid  to  have  immediately  remarked  that  he  en- 
tertained a  very  different  opinion.  '  The  eloquence  of  Burke,' 
continued  he,  *  is  not  the  greateft  of  his  powers  :  it  is  often  a 
veil  over  his  wifdom.  Moderate  his  more  vehement  fallies, 
lower  his  language,  withdraw  his  imagery,  and  you  will  find 
that  he  is  more  wife  than  eloquent — you  will  have  your  full 
weight  of  the  metal,  though  you  mould  melt  down  the  chafing.' " 
— Life  of  Burke,  pp.  483-4. 
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firft  rofe  to  addrefs  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The 
extent  of  information,  the  force  of  reafoning,  and  the 
power  of  eloquence  he  difplayed  on  this  occafion, 
aftonifhed  the  Houfe,  and  furpaffed  the  expectations 
of  his  friends.  The  elder  Pitt  rofe,  and  congratulated 
the  young  member  on  his  very  able  fpeech,  and  the 
Rockingham  Party  on  the  great  acquifition  it  had 
made. 

The  Miniftry  introduced  the  "Declaratory  A 61," 
whereby  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  mother-country 
over  its  colonies  in  all  cafes  whatfoever  was  formally 
recognized.  This  A61  was  founded  in  truth  and  in 
juftice,  and  was  at  the  fame  time  highly  expedient ; 
for  without  it,  the  Englifh  Legiflature  would  not  have 
agreed  to  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  Stamp  Act. 
"  As  long  as  there  are  dependencies,"  juftly  obferved 
Mr.  Burke,  in  another  able  fpeech,  "  there  muft  be  a 
fuperintending  power  with  a  right  to  regulate  and 
control."  But,  as  he  proceeded  to  mow,  the  exercife 
of  that  power  muft  be  regulated  by  circumftances. 
"  Statefmen,"  fays  he,  "  when  dealing  with  the  quef- 
tion  in  which  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  multitudes 
were  concerned,  ought  to  a6l  with  temper  and  judg- 
ment." Already  do  we  fee  the  young  orator  fpeaking 
with  the  wifdom  of  a  Neftor! 

The  Declaratory  Act  having  been  paffed  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
was  propofed  in  the  Commons.  Then,  again,  Burke, 
in  reply  to  Grenville,  defended  the  Minifterial  meafure 
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with  uncommon  talent.  A  large  majority  infured  ita 
ultimate  fuccefs.  Before  the  Seffion  clofed,  Burke 
difplayed  his  liberal  views  of  commercial  policy  ;  for 
at  the  fuggeftion  of  the  mercantile  body,  the  Miniftry 
recommended  the  fyftem  of  free  ports.  A  memorial, 
figned  by  feventy-feven  merchants  of  Lancafter,  was 
prefented  to  him,  thanking  him  for  the  attention  he  had 
given  to  Britim  commerce,  and  for  endeavouring  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Colonies  the  advantages  of  a  free  trade. 

Such  was  the  brilliant  outfet  of  a  career  deftined  to 
be  fo  glorious.  Truly  might  Dr.  Johnfon  fay,  "that 
Burke  had  gained  more  reputation  than  perhaps  any 
man  at  his  firft  appearance  had  ever  gained  before." 
And  as  time  went  on,  this  young  Irifh  orator  was 
found,  in  the  words  of  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv,  to 
equal  Grenville  in  induftry,  to  furpafs  Chatham  in 
eloquence,  and  in  converfational  powers  to  be  a  match 
for  Johnfon  himfelf. 

In  this  firft  Seffion,  and  ftill  more  in  the  fucceeding 
ones,  Burke  fhowed  great  readinefs  and  vigour  in  reply, 
as  well  as  eloquence  in  his  fet  fpeeches.  The  fact,  as 
the  Quarterly  Review  once  obferved  with  great  truth, 
that  for  fo  many  years,  and  long  before  the  rife  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  Oppofition  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  difproves 
the  affertion  frequently  made,  that  his  debating  powers 
were  not  very  confiderable. 

Among  many  other  ufeful  meafures  introduced  by 
*  Bofw ell's  Johnfon. 
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the  Rockingham  Adminiftration,  and  which  I  have 
not  time  to  enumerate,  I  muft  mention  the  Act  of 
Indemnity  to  thofe  Americans  who  had  been  con- 
fpicuous  for  their  oppofition  to  the  Stamp  A61.  I  muft 
not  pafs  over,  too,  the  Requifition  fent  out  at  the  fame 
time  to  the  American  Houfes  of  Affembly  to  indem- 
nify all  who  had  fuffered  in  the  late  riots.  Reforms, 
alfo,  were  introduced  into  every  department  of  the 
public  fervice.  One  of  the  moft  popular  acts  of  the 
Miniftry  was  the  refolution  they  propofed  againft 
General  Warrants,  and  which  paffed  both  Houfes  of 
Parliament. 

The  Rockingham  Adminiftration,  though  compofed 
of  men  of  unfullied  honour,  of  the  higheft  rank,  and 
the  largeft  poffeffions,  had  as  yet  no  ftatefman  of  firft- 
rate  ability  in  its  councils.  The  great  man  who  was 
deftined  to  be  the  foul  of  the  party,  held  at  this  time 
only  the  fubordinate  pofition  of  private  fecretary  to 
the  Premier.  To  fupply  this  deficiency  in  his  Go- 
vernment, the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  repeatedly 
requefted  the  elder  Pitt  to  join  his  Adminiftration. 
The  latter,  with  his  wonted  arrogance,  replied,  that 
he  could  not  think  of  connecting  himfelf  with  fo  weak 
a  Miniftry ;  as  if,  by  his  talents  and  his  following,  he 
could  not  eafily  have  infufed  new  vigour  into  its  body. 
There  was  fcarcely  a  point  of  political  principle  to 
prevent  this  junction  ;  for  Pitt  was  oppofed,  like  Lord 
Rockingham,  to  the  adoption  of  coercive  meafures  to- 
wards America,  and  the  Rockingham  party  was 
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equally  averfe  with  himfelf  to  the  difmemberment  of 
the  empire.  Nothing  could  be  more  impracticable, 
nothing  more  inconfiftent,  nothing  more  unconftitu- 
tional,  than  Pitt's  conduct  at  this  juncture.  At  one 
moment  he  fpoke  in  the  fhrain  of  the  moft  exagge- 
rated Imperialifm,  declaring  that  America  ought  not, 
without  the  permiffion  of  the  mother-country,  to 
manufacture  a  fmgle  horfe-fhoe ;  while  at  another 
time  he  fanned  the  flames  of  rebellion  in  the  colonies. 
He  conceded  to  the  mother-country  the  right  of  go- 
vernment over  her  dependencies,  but  he  refufed  her 
the  right  of  taxation  in  any  form  whatever.  This 
diftinction  all  the  Englifh  lawyers,  with  the  fmgle  ex- 
ception of  Lord  Camden,  repudiated  as  unconfti- 
tutional. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  fought  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  alfo,  who  was  the  head 
of  another  fection  of  the  Whigs.  This  nobleman, 
advanced  in  years  and  furrounded  by  a  fet  of  felfifh, 
greedy  adherents,  demanded  of  the  Premier  condi- 
tions which  he  could  not  comply  with. 

The  Grenvillite  fection  of  the  Whigs,  like  that 
under  the  leaderfhip  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  con- 
curred with  the  Tories,  and  the  remnant  of  Lord 
Bute's  party,  called  "  The  King's  Friends,"  in  fupport- 
ing  meafures  of  coercion  againft  the  American 
Colonies. 

It  is  fingular,  that  at  this  critical  period  of  our 
hiftory,  —  when  every  breeze  that  fwept  over  the 
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Atlantic  brought  from  the  fhores  of  the  New  World 
the  mutterings  of  the  diftant  thunder — the  ariftocracy 
(and  an  ariftocracy,  too,  ufually  fo  fagacious)  fhould 
have  been  fo  factious  and  fo  divided,  and  by  mere  per- 
fonal  rivalries  and  jealoufies  have  diftracted  the  coun- 
cils of  the  empire. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  faithleffly  refigned  his  pofl  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  this  ftep  led  to  the  breaking  up  of 
the  firft  Rockingham  Adminiftration. 

The  elder  Pitt,  who  was  called  by  the  Sovereign  to 
form  a  new  Adminiftration,  contrived  what  Burke 
called  a  teffelated  Cabinet — a  Cabinet  which  reverfed 
the  policy  the  new  Premier  had  himfelf  long  recom- 
mended, revived  the  Stamp  Act,  and  thus  led  to  the 
outbreak  of  civil  war  in  America,  and  to  the  ultimate 
difmemberment  of  the  Britifh  empire.  After  the  for- 
mation of  the  Miniftry,  Pitt  was  raifed  to  the  peerage 
under  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  Some  of 
Lord  Rockingham's  followers,  at  the  recommendation 
of  their  chief,  remained  in  office ;  and  he  alfo  advifed 
Burke  to  connect  himfelf  with  the  new  Adminiftration. 
It  appears  that  on  this  occafion,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
Chatham  correfpondence,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  a 
member  of  the  new  Cabinet,  ftrongly  recommended 
lim  to  the  Prime  Minifter,  "  as  the  readieft  man,  per- 
haps, in  the  whole  Houfe,  and  as  one  on  whom  the 
thorougheft  dependence  may  be  placed,  where  once 
an  obligation  is  owned."  What  a  noble  tribute  to  the 
talents  and  the  public  worth  of  a  young  man,  who 
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had  been  but  one  seffion  in  Parliament !  "  To  this 
letter,"  fays  Lord  Stanhope,  "Chatham,  though  he  had 
publicly  recognized  Burke's  great  abilities,  gave  a  cold 
and  forbidding  reply."  This  circumfhance  was  truly 
unfortunate  ;  for  while,  by  the  acceptance  of  office, 
Burke's  principles  would  have  undergone  no  change, 
yet  he  would  have  been  enabled  to  render  more  effective 
fervices  to  the  empire,  and  perhaps  to  avert  the  great 
difafters  which  enfued. 

He  now  took  the  opportunity  of  croffmg  over  to 
Ireland,  and  vifiting  there  his  friends  and  relatives. 
He  beheld  once  more  his  excellent  and  beloved 
mother  and  fifter,  and  his  old  fchool-fellow,  Richard 
Shackleton,  and  his  Catholic  coufm,  Garrett  Nagle, 
whom  he  defcribed  as  the  moft  perfect  man  he  had 
ever  known.  He  was  entertained  with  the  warmefh 
hofpitality  by  the  gentry  of  Galway,  and  the  Corpo- 
ration prefented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in 
a  filver  box. 

He  returned  to  England,  and  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  in  the  following  year,  refilled  the  motion 
made  by  a  member  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
Irifh  wool  into  England.  In  confequence  of  his  able 
fpeech,  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  confiderable 
majority  ;  and,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  his  fervices, 
the  freedom  of  his  native  city  was  tranfmitted  to  him 
by  the  Mayor  of  Dublin. 

The  illnefs  of  Chatham  weakened  his  motley  Ad- 
miniftration ;  and  it  was  further  diforganized  by  the 
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death  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Charles 
Townfend.* 

Lord  North  was  now  called  to  the  helm  of  affairs, 
in  1770.  The  character  of  that  nobleman,  and  the  po- 
licy he  purfued  for  twelve  years,  have  been  defcribed. 

In  the  year  1772,  Mr.  Fox  prefented  a  petition 
from  a  certain  number  of  Anglican  clergymen,  of 
whom  Archdeacon  Balguy  was  the  chief,  praying  to 
be  relieved  from  fubfcription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  He  fhortly  afterwards  introduced  into  Par- 
liament a  Bill  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Burke,  with  great 
energy,  oppofed  the  motion  of  his  friend,  and  in  this 
oppofition  he  was  backed  by  all  the  Tories,  and  a 
number  of  Whigs.  He  fhowed  that  no  church  could 
exift  without  formularies,  without  a  liturgy,  and 
without  a  teaching  body.  "  Thofe  clergymen,"  he 
fays,  "  who  will  not  fubmit  to  the  doctrines  and  dif- 
cipline  of  the  Eftablifhed  Church,  may  leave  it,  and 
found  diffenting  congregations."  Here  Burke  fpeaks 
like  a  High-Churchman,  and  holds  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  ecclefiaftical  authority,  but  mifapplies  it  to 
his  own  feet.  All  the  Proteftant  fects,  even  the  moft 
fanatical,  that  began  with  proclaiming  the  principle 
of  private  judgment,  were  obliged,  in  felf-defence,  and 
to  prevent  themfelves  from  falling  into  utter  annihila- 
tion, to  eftablifh  fome  kind  of  authority.  Thus  the 
thing  repudiated  in  theory  was  adopted,  and  of  ne- 
ceffity  adopted,  in  practice. 

*  He  died  in  1769. 
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In  this  fpeech  is  the  celebrated  paffage  on  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  facred  Scriptures,  from  their  inherent 
difficulties,  their  multifarious  contents,  their  diver- 
fity  of  origin,  nature,  and  fcope,  to  be  the  fole  rule 
of  Faith.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Dr.  Theophilus 
Lindfey,  who  had  long  entertained  doubts  as  to  our 
Lord's  Divinity,  and  was  one  of  the  Anglican  clergy- 
men anxious  to  be  freed  from  fubfcription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  wrote  to  his  Unitarian  friend, 
Dr.  Prieftley,  that  Burke's  fpeech  was  "  full  of  Popim 
ideas,  and  entirely  like  a  Jefuit's."  Warmly  cheered 
by  the  Tories,  Burke  was  on  this  occafion  in  oppofi- 
tion,  not  only  to  Fox,  but  to  fome  of  his  Rockingham 
friends,  to  whom  the  fubje6l  was  new.  The  peti- 
tion of  the  clergymen  was  rejected  by  217  voices 
againft  71. 

On  the  3rd  April  of  the  fame  year,  a  motion  was 
introduced  to  relieve  Diffenting  Minifters  from  fub- 
fcribing  to  certain  doctrines  which  the  Toleration  A61 
required  them  to  fign.  Obferve,  this  was  a  motion  to 
give  to  Diffenters  the  full  benefit  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, and  not,  like  the  preceding  one,  to  difturb  the 
internal  economy  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Burke, 
with  his  chara6leriftic  wifdom,  fupported  the  caufe  of 
the  petitioners,  and  in  this  fupport  was  joined  not 
only  by  the  Whigs,  but  by  fome  of  the  Minifters, 
and  a  portion  of  their  Tory  adherents.  In  a  Catholic 
country,  where  there  is  a  variety  of  religions,  the 
moft  religious  Catholic  ftatefman  would,  in  the  two 
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cafes,  have  precifely  followed  the  fame  courfe  as 
Burke.  But  the  Unitarians,  in  their  folly,  railed  at 
what  they  called  his  inconfiftency. 

The  Bill  was  carried  through  the  Commons,  but 
was  unfortunately  loft  in  the  Upper  Houfe. 

On  the  /th  April  of  the  fame  year,  1772,  Mr.  Fox 
introduced  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  Marriage  A61  of  1753, 
which  rendered  the  marriages  of  minors,  without  the 
confent  of  parents,  unlawful.  On  this  moft  important 
meafure,  Burke  again  felt  himfelf  compelled  to  differ 
from  his  young  and  brilliant  friend.  He  fpoke  as 
might  be  expe6led  of  a  man  of  his  great  fenfe  and 
virtue.  He  difplayed  not  only  his  wonted  political 
fagacity,  but  an  ethical  wifdom  not  furpaffed  in  the 
pages  of  Johnfon  himfelf.  On  this  occafion,  I  may 
venture  to  obferve,  that  moral  gravity  forms  an 
effential  part  of  high  ftatefmanfhip.  "The  fear 
of  the  Lord,"  faith  the  Scripture,  "  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wifdom ; "  and  loofe,  profligate  livers,  like 
Fox  and  Sheridan,  had  they  even  poffeffed  the 
political  genius,  could  never  have  attained  to  the 
ftrong  fenfe  of  Burke.  The  influence  of  an  upright 
will  in  developing  the  mental  powers,  is  a  pheno- 
menon which,  I  think,  has  not  been  fufficiently  at- 
tended to. 

Burke  differed  again  from  his  friend  Fox  on  the  im- 
portant fubje6l  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  reafons 
which  dictated  his  conduct  on  that  great  queftion  of 
conftitutional  policy  fhall  afterwards  be  ftated.  But 

E 
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we  here  already  difcern  the  germs  of  deep  diffenfions 
between  the  two  political  friends. 

At  the  beginning  of  1773,  Burke  went  over  to 
France,  in  order  to  place  his  fon  Richard  in  fome 
eftablifhment  where  he  might  gain  a  proficiency  in 
the  French  language.  A  fuitable  place  he  found  in 
the  city  of  Auxerre,  and  there  fettled  his  own  fon,  as 
well  as  Dr.  King's,  under  the  fuperintendence  of  the 
Bifliop  of  the  diocefs.  During  his  ftay  there,  he  paffed 
his  evenings  at  the  Bifhop's  palace,  where  he  met 
ecclefiaftics  of  various  grades,  and  the  nobility  of  the 
neighbourhood.  There  his  inquifitive  mind  gathered 
full  information  refpecting  the  moral  conduct  and  in- 
tellectual attainments  of  the  priefthood  and  the  nobles 
of  France.  Thefe  inquiries  he  continued  to  profecute  at 
Paris,  where  he  remained  a  month.  He  vifited  mofl 
of  the  public  infhitutions  of  that  capital,  including  the 
Irifh  Catholic  College.  He  fupped  frequently  at  the 
Marchionefs  Du  Deffant's,  who,  though  blind,  and  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty  and  upwards,  was,  by  her 
wit,  her  literary  acquirements,  and  the  grace  and  viva- 
city of  her  manners,  one  of  the  idols  of  Parifian  fo- 
ciety.  In  her  falons,  Burke  firft  came  in  contact  with 
the  profligate  and  impious  Literati,  who  were  then  in 
the  zenith  of  their  power.  He  flood  up  zealoufly  for 
the  caufe  of  Revelation,  which  they  fo  audacioufly 
impugned  ;  and,  in  defpite  of  his  bad  French  pronun- 
ciation, he  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  thefe  infidels, 
that  even  Horace  Walpole  was  obliged,  half  ironically, 
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to  confefs  that  Burke  had  made  as  many  converts  as 
S.  Patrick. 

He  attended  the  levee  at  Verfailles,  and  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  old  King,  Louis  XV.,  and  to  the  Dauphin, 
afterwards  Louis  XVI.,  whofe  countenance  reflected 
the  warm  benevolence  of  his  foul.  There,  too,  he  firft 
beheld  that  vifion  of  furpaffmg  lovelinefs,  the  Dau- 
phinefs, Marie  Antoinette,  then  in  the  full  bloom  of 
bridal  grace  and  beauty — her  brow  yet  undarkened 
by  the  cloud  of  forrow — her  eye  ftill  beaming  with 
youthful  hope  and  joy.  She  was  gay,  becaufe  me 
was  innocent ;  me  was  unfufpecting,  becaufe  me  was 
pure  ;  and,  remembering  the  natural,  patriarchal  fim- 
plicity  of  her  native  court,  me  could  ill  brook  the  rigid 
etiquette  of  Verfailles.  The  Dauphinefs  then  little 
thought  that  the  ftranger  prefented  to  her  would  one 
day  transfer  her  image  to  the  glowing  canvas  of  his 
immortal  page,  and  thus  awaken  for  her  forrows  the 
undying  fympathy  of  all  time. 

During  his  abode  in  Paris,  Burke  learned  indirectly, 
from  an  official  fource,  a  fact  of  hiftorical  intereft. 
It  appears  that  the  fcandalous  partition  of  Poland, 
an  event  which  was  the  worthy  prelude  to  all  thofe 
infractions  of  treaties  ;  to  thofe  violations  of  public 
law  ;  to  that  utter  contempt  for  the  rights,  liberties, 
independence,  and  even  exiftence  of  nations,  which 
have  characterized  the  Revolutionary  Party  up  to  this 
hour:  this  fcandalous  partition,  I  fay,  might  have 
been  prevented,  had  the  Britifh  Government  on  this 
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occafion  acted  with  the  French.  It  appears  that  the 
latter  would  have  been  willing  to  join  in  an  energetic 
proteft  addreffed  to  the  three  allied  powers  againft 
this  act  of  violence.  But  the  calamitous  quarrel  with 
America  engroffed,  to  the  exclufion.  of  every  other 
matter,  the  attention  of  the  Britifh  Minifhy. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  March,  1773,  Burke 
did  not  fail,  both  in  "  The  Annual  Regifter  "  and  in 
Parliament,  to  call  public  attention  to  the  alarming 
ftate  of  Europe.  He  pointed  with  one  hand  to  the 
atrocious  difmemberment  of  Poland,  and  with  the 
other,  to  the  active  irreligious  propagandifm,  that  was 
faft  gathering  the  French  people  within  its  deftructive 
toils.  Thus  he  mowed,  that  both  in  her  external 
relations,  and  in  her  inward  life,  Europe  was  menaced 
with  the  moft  formidable  dangers.  So  the  great 
focial  tempefl,  that  twenty  years  afterwards  burft 
over  the  nations,  did  not,  as  is  fometimes  foolifhly 
pretended,  take  our  great  political  pilot  by  furprife. 
"  Under  the  fyftematic  attacks  of  atheifm  "  (thefe  were 
his  ominous  words  in  1773,)  "I  fee  fome  of  the  props 
of  good  government  already  begin  to  fail.  I  fee 
propagated  principles  which  will  not  leave  to  reli- 
gion even  a  toleration,  and  make  virtue  herfelf  lefs 
than  a  name."* 


*  Speech  on  the  Proteftant  Diffenters'    Relief  Bill,  March. 
1773- 
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SECOND  LECTURE. 

[HE  Government,  under  Lord  North,  having 
levied  a  duty  of  threepence  on  the  pound  of 
tea  in  the  American  ports,  great  excitement 
arofe  in  the  colonies,  and  efpecially  in  Bofton..  There 
the  captains  of  merchantmen  had  not  been  allowed  to 
land  the  chefls  of  tea.  The  enraged  inhabitants  threw 
the  tea-chefts  into  the  fea,  under  the  very  guns  of  the 
Britifh  frigate.  The  Government,  in  retaliation  for 
this  infult,  (hut  up  the  port  of  Bofton  ;  but  the  colon- 
ifts  of  the  other  provinces  made  common  caufe  with  the 
Boftonians,  and  refolved  to  affemble  a  congrefs,  in 
order  to  concert  fuch  meafures  as  the  crifis  demanded. 
After  the  paffmg  of  the  Bofton  Port  Bill,  Mr.  Rofe 
Fuller,  the  member  for  Rye,  made  a  motion  that  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  in  order  to  foften  the  effects  of 
that  fevere  meafure,  fhould  take  into  confideration 
the  impoft  of  the  threepence  in  the  pound  on  tea  im- 
ported into  the  colonies.  The  motion  was  made  on 
the  1 9th  April,  1774.  A  fupporter  of  Lord  North's 
Government  having  afcribed  the  difturbances  in  the 
American  colonies  to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
and  for  this  meafure  having  feverely  cenfured  the 
Rockingham  Miniftry,  Mr.  Burke  rofe  to  reply.  Then 
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he  delivered  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  harangues 
ever  heard  within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  I  cannot 
do  better  than  cite  the  fummary  given  of  it  by  his 
recent  able  biographer,  Mr.  Macknight.  "  The  orator 
detailed,"  fays  he,  "  the  circumftances  in  which  taxa- 
tion by  the  Britifh  Legiflature  had  arifen  ;  the  evils 
which  the  Stamp  A61  had  produced  ;  the  good  which 
immediately  followed  the  repeal ;  the  difficulties  of 
Lord  Rockingham's  Miniftry  ;  the  revival  of  the  policy 
of  taxation  by  Chatham's  mofaic  government ;  the 
mifchievous  confequences  which  this  renewed  right  of 
imperial  taxation  had  caufed  pthe  utter  inefficiency 
of  the  folitary  tea-duty  as  a  financial  refource  ;  the 
magnitude  of  the  interefts  jeopardized  by  continuing 
it  ;  and  the  awful  pofition  in  which  colonial  affairs 
flood,  when  every  remedy  appeared  only  to  aggra- 
vate the  diforder,  and  the  breach  between  the  mother- 
country  and  her  dependencies  in  the  New  World  was 
widening  every  day." 

In  this  fpeech  occurs  that  paffage — one  of  the  moft 
beautiful  in  our  literature — when,alludingto  the  partial 
retirement  of  Lord  Chatham  from  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
more  prominent  pofition  taken  up  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Charles  Townfhend,  he  fays  :  "  Even 
while  this  glorious  orb  (Chatham)  was  illumining  the 
weftern  heavens  with  his  defcending  glories,  another 
luminary  (Townfhend)  arofe  in  the  oppofite  quarter  of 
the  horizon,  and  for  his  hour  became  lord  of  the 
afcendant ;  but  that  light,  too,  hath  now  departed." 
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This  fpeech,  cenfuring  a  policy  fupported  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  Houfe,  was  liftened  to  with  breathlefs 
attention,  and  elicited  unanimous  applaufe  from  the 
crowded  benches  on  each  fide.  When  the  orator  ex- 
preffed  a  fear  he  might  be  tiring  the  patience  of  the 
Houfe,  cries  of  "  Go  on,  go  on ! "  refounded  from  all 
fides,  till  at  laft,  at  the  clofe  of  three  hours,  he  con- 
cluded his  magnificent  oration.  Amid  the  murmurs  of 
applaufe  which  followed,  members  were  heard  whif- 
pering  to  each  other,  "  This  is  the  moft  extraordinary 
man  we  ever  heard!"  This  fpeech,  which  was  the 
firft  Burke  had  been  induced  to  publifh,  "  became,"  as 
Dr.  Johnfon  faid,  "  the  talk  of  the  town." 

The  Ihutting  up  of  the  port  of  Bofton  had  induced 
the  other  colonies  to  pafs  refolutions  neither  to  export 
to  nor  to  import  from  Great  Britain.  Thefe  colonial 
refolutioris  led  to  retaliatory  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
Britifh  Government  ;  for  the  New  England  States 
were  forbidden  to  trade  not  only  with  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  but  even  with  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
were  excluded  from  the  fifheries  of  Newfoundland. 
Thefe  meafures,  which  were  calculated  to  inflict  ex- 
treme mifery  on  fo  many  families,  were  adverfe  to  the 
interefts  of  both  parties  alike  engaged  in  the  difpute. 
The  excitement  in  America  grew  every  day  more 
alarming,  and  portended  the  outbreak  of  a  civil  war. 
Chatham  and  Burke  both  propofed  plans  of  concilia- 
tion ;  but  whoever  will  examine  with  impartiality  the 
two  fchemes,  will  not,  I  think,  hefitate  in  awarding 
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the  preference  to  the  project  of  the  latter  ftatefman. 
Lord  North,  alarmed  at  the  dangerous  ferment  of 
minds  in  thefe  tranfatlantic  provinces,  thought  it  time 
to  bring  forward  his  plan  for  conciliating  America. 
He  moved  "  that  if  any  of  the  colonies,  through  their 
General  Affemblies,  might  propofe  to  contribute  to 
the  common  defence  and  to  the  expenfes  of  their 
government,  in  fuch  proportions  as  the  King  and  Par- 
liament could  approve,  the  right  of  taxation  fhould,  in 
thefe  particular  provinces,  be  fufpended." 

This  was  a  ftep  in  the  right  direction ;  yet  it  was 
but  a  half  meafure.  By  referring  to  the  Crown  and 
the  Imperial  Parliament  the  right  of  approving  the 
amount  of  colonial  taxation,  this  plan  left  the  very 
fubject  in  difpute  unfettled. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Rockingham  party  to 
bring  forward  their  fcheme  of  colonial  pacification. 
Burke  being  intrufted  by  his  political  friends  with  this 
tafk,  then  delivered  his  celebrated  fpeech  on  the  "  Con- 
ciliation of  America." 

He  began  by  fhowing  that,  whatever  the  merits  of 
Lord  North's  Bill  might  be,  his  lordfhip  yet  admitted  the 
principle  of  conciliation.  He  next  goes  on  to  Qiow  that 
the  exports  to  America  then  equalled  the  whole  com- 
merce of  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  eight- 
eenth century ;  and  then,  by  a  fublime  apofbrophe, 
he  introduces  the  angel  of  Lord  Bathurft,  a  man  ninety 
years  of  age,  forefhowing  to  him  in  vifion,  when  he 
was  a  child  of  ten,  America,  then  covered  over  with 
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primeval  forefts,  and  inhabited  almoft  entirely  by 
favages,  but  foon  to  be  fertilized,  enriched,  and  adorned 
with  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  with  flourifhing 
plantations,  a  thriving  commerce,  and  populous  cities. 
He  fhows  that,  from  the  very  defcent  of  their  colonifts, 
the  republican  fpirit  of  their  religion,  their  fondnefs  for 
law-works,  their  poffeffion  of  flaves,  and  their  remote 
diftance  from  the  mother-country,  a  fpirit  of  turbulent 
and  refractory  freedom  had  fprung  up  among  them. 
Then,  putting  afide  the  abftract  queftion  of  the  impe- 
rial right  of  taxation,  which  he  never  formally  denies, 
he  proves  from  various  hiftorical  precedents,  how  the 
difcontents  of  America  may  beft  be  allayed.  The 
only  fafe  and  practicable  mode  for  the  mother-country 
to  raife  a  revenue  out  of  her  colonies  was,  as  he  fhows, 
through  the  medium  of  their  local  legiflatures.  He 
concludes  with  thirteen  pacific  refolutions,  including 
the  repeal  of  Charles  Townfhend's  Revenue  Act,  and 
the  abrogation  of  the  penal  enactments  of  the  pre- 
ceding feffion.  He  clofes  this  great  fpeech  amid  the 
univerfal  applaufe  of  the  Houfe,  and  refumes  his  feat 
On  the  nth  February,  1780,  Burke  introduced 
his  motion  for  economical  reforms  in  the  Civil  Lift. 
In  his  fcheme  he  combined  at  once  a  fpirit  of  pru- 
dent economy,  and  a  laudable  defire  for  retrench- 
ment of  ufelefs  offices,  with  a  fcrupulous  regard  for 
vefted  interefts,  and  a  patriotic  refolve  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown.  It  were  too  long  to  enter 
upon  an  enumeration  of  the  various  boards  he  pro- 
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pofed  to  reform  or  to  fupprefs.  In  the  Britifh  Mon- 
archy there  are  five  feparate  fovereign  jurisdictions, 
the  Principality  of  Wales,  the  Duchy  of  Lancafter, 
the  County  Palatine  and  Earldom  of  Chefter,  and  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall.  But  in  all  thefe  there  were  once 
feparate  eftablifhments,  onerous  to  the  nation,  and 
productive  of  no  advantage  to  the  Crown.  Burke 
propofed  that  penfions  fhould  not  be  abolifhed  in  the 
life-time  of  their  poffeffors  ;  nor  where  they  had  be- 
come the  matter  of  family  fettlements ;  and  that  while 
all  ufelefs  boards  fhould  be  extinguifhed,  the  emolu- 
ments of  active  fervice  fhould  be  augmented  rather 
than  diminifhed.  He  was  quite  unwilling  that  by 
a  falfe  economy  the  efficiency  of  the  public  fervices, 
or  the  dignity  and  fplendour  of  the  Crown  fhould  be 
obfcured  or  impaired.  In  fuch  eftablifhments  as  it 
was  expedient  to  retain,  he  pointed  out  the  abufes 
that  were  to  be  removed,  and  the  mode  of  their 
reform.  But  Burke,  I  think,  went  too  far  in  propof- 
ing  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the 
Crown.  Thefe  revenues,  reduced  as  they  had  been 
fmce  the  Revolution  of  1688,  were  the  lafb  remnants 
of  thofe  ancient  bulwarks  that  ferved  to  guard  the 
Royal  prerogative.  The  fale  of  the  Crown  lands  at 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  can  be  fcarcely  more  juftified, 
than  the  confiscation  of  fo  much  of  the  Church  pro- 
perty, which  occurred  at  the  Reformation  of  the 
fixteenth  century.  Thofe  landed  endowments  were 
alike  neceffary  to  fecure  the  political  independence  of 
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thofe  two  great  corporations — the  Church  and  the 
Crown — on  which  the  welfare  of  fociety  mainly  de- 
pends. And  the  fale  of  the  Royal  domains,  accom- 
panied as  it  was  with  other  encroachments  on  regal 
authority,  was,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  chief  defect 
(as  regards  England  at  leaft),  in  a  Revolution  that, 
in  many  refpects,  consolidated  and  ftrengthened  the 
political  conftitution.  This  exceffive  limitation  of 
Royal  power  naturally  gave  to  the  ariftocracy  an 
undue  preponderance,  which  was  calculated  in  courfe 
of  time  to  provoke  a  dangerous  popular  reaction. 

But  it  is  not  by  any  wild,  democratic  changes,  but 
by  the  revival  of  Catholic  faith  and  Catholic  feeling, 
that  harmony  can  alone  be  re-eftablifhed  in  the  Britifh 
Conftitution,  as  in  the  Britifh  mind  itself. 

Burke  had  a  fingular  art  for  rendering  the  dryeft 
fubje<5l  attractive.  What  could  at  firft  fight  be  more 
uninterefhing  than  a  motion  for  economical  reforms, 
for  the  fuppreffion  of  ufelefs  offices,  fmecure  penfions, 
and  obfolete  eftablifhments  ?  Yet  for  the  play  of  wit 
and  pleafanfry,  for  pointed  farcafm,  for  hiftorical  re- 
fearch,  for  lively  defcriptions,  as  well  as  for  an  admir- 
able arrangement  of  the  moft  various  and  complex 
matter,  and  for  ftatefmanlike  fagacity,  this  fpeech  is 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  efforts  of  the  au- 
thor's genius.  The  hiftorian  Gibbon,  who  was  one  of 
thofe  whofe  interefts  would  have  fuffered  by  the  pro- 
pofed  reforms,  thus  fpeaks  in  his  "Memoirs:" — "Never 
can  I  forget  the  delight  with  which  that  diffufive  and 
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ingenious  orator,  Mr.  Burke,  was  heard,  and  even  by 
thofe  whofe  exiftence  he  profcribed."*  "  That  fpeech," 
faid  the  Prime  Minifter,  Lord  North,  "  is  one  of  the 
ablefl  I  have  ever  heard  ;  and  it  is  one  which,  though 
I  have  had  the  happinefs  of  knowing  many  men  of 
very  brilliant  talents,  I  believe  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman only  could  have  made."  Still  more  emphatic 
was  the  eulogium  pronounced  by  the  eminent  lawyer, 
Dunning.f  This  fcheme  of  economical  reform,  though 
it  contained  many  ufeful  claufes,  had  others,  which,  I 
think,  too  much  interfered  with  the  domeftic  arrange- 
ments of  the  palace.  Such,  for  example,  was  the  pro- 
pofal  to  contract  by  the  head  for  the  Royal  tables. 

The  Bill  was,  on  the  chief  claufe — that  for  abolifh- 
ing  the  office  of  the  Treafurer  of  the  Chamber — re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  fifty-three.  The  numbers 
were,  for  the  motion,  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  and 
two  hundred  and  eleven  againft  it 

Burke,  feeing  fo  important  an  article  of  his  plan  of 
economy  rejected,  became  indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of 
his  Bill  But  as  the  party  of  Lord  Shelburne  was 
then  on  good  terms  with  that  of  Lord  Rockingham, 

*  Gibbon's  Mifcellaneous  Works,  voL  I.  p.  156. 

f  A  recent  hiilorian,  Mr.  Mafley,  thus  characterizes  this 
great  oration:  "The  whole  fpeech,"  Cays  he,  "though  multi- 
farious in  its  topics,  is  a  model  of  lucid  ilatement  and  apt 
reafoning.  And  though  the  theme  is  unpromifmg,  the  fpeech 
is  the  moil  brilliant  and  entertaining  of  all  the  great  orations  of 
the  lame  mailer  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  collected 
form." — Hi/I,  of  England  under  George  III.,  voL  iL,  p.  338. 
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Dunning,  a  partifan  of  the  former  nobleman,  under- 
took the  tafk  of  bringing  forward,  in  the  following 
seffion,  many  portions  of  Burke's  Economical  Bill. 
He  accordingly,  in  an  able  fpeech,  propofed  the  cele- 
brated Refolution,  "  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
has  increafed,  is  increafing,  and  ought  to  be  dimi- 
nifhed."  In  a  crowded  Houfe  this  Refolution  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  thirteen  votes.  Other  refo- 
lutions,  developing  the  above  propofition,  met  with 
equal  fuccefs  on  the  fame  evening. 

The  Miniflry  were  extremely  embarrafled  by  the 
fucceflive  victories  of  the  Oppofition.  Lord  North 
declared,  that  a  motion  embracing  fuch  a  variety  of 
objects,  and  many  of  fo  delicate  a  nature,  required 
time  for  confideration.  He  fucceeded  in  poflponing 
for  fome  weeks  the  fecond  reading  of  the  Bill.  The 
illnefs  then  of  the  Speaker  caufed  a  further  delay  in 
the  difcuflion  of  the  queftion. 

But  what  contributed  to  the  failure  of  Burke's 
fcheme  of  economical  reform,  far  more  than  the 
ftratagems  of  the  Miniflry,  were  the  wild,  dangerous 
projects  of  feveral  members  of  his  own  party  ;  and  to 
which  I  mail  later  have  occafion  to  revert. 

He  had  now  attained  the  acme  of  popularity,  and 
his  influence  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  conftantly 
in  the  afcendant.  We  have  heard  the  panegyrics  pro- 
nounced on  him  by  political  opponents.  And,  indeed, 
when  we  confider  the  extraordinary  imprefiion  which 
his  great  fpeeches  made  on  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
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how  abfurd  is  the  notion  not  uncommonly  entertained, 
that  he  was  the  dinner-bell  of  that  Houfe,  and  the 
fignal  for  the  departure  of  Members !  The  fact  is, 
that  on  important  occaflons  no  other  orator,  not 
Chatham,  not  Fox,  not  the  younger  Pitt,  commanded 
fuch  breathlefs  attention.  It  is  true  that,  after  the 
period  under  review,  and  when  parties  in  England 
had  become  extremely  exafperated,  Burke  was  fome- 
times  expofed  to  indecent  interruptions  from  the 
junior  members,  and,  in  confequence,  fometimes  loft 
his  temper,  and  with  it,  fomewhat  of  his  influence  in 
the  Houfe.  And  although  the  defects  of  his  delivery 
have  been  exaggerated,  yet  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted 
that  his  action  was  ungraceful,  and  his  voice  neither 
melodious,  nor  flexible  in  its  modulations.  An  old 
Irifh  Prieft,  a  very  accomplifhed  gentleman,  whom, 
long  ago,  I  had  the  pleafure  of  being  acquainted  with 
in  London,  fometimes  imitated  Burke's  mode  of  de- 
livery, for  in  his  youth  he  had  heard  him  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  ;  and,  judging  from  thefe  imitations,  I 
fhould  fay,  that  this  orator's  ftyle  of  elocution, 
though  heavy,  and  fomewhat  monotonous,  was  yet 
earnefh  and  impreffive.  The  celebrated  actrefs,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  whom  all  muft  admit  to  be  a  moft  competent 
judge  in  the  matter  of  delivery,  fays  that  in  Burke's 
opening  fpeech  on  the  Impeachment  of  Warren  Haft- 
ings,  at  which  fhe  was  prefent,  the  manner  of  the 
orator  was  moft  impreffive,  and  his  voice  moft  fono- 
rous.  And  Fox,  in  one  of  his  laft  fpeeches  on  the 
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flave  trade,  after  citing  a  memorable  paffage  of 
Burke's  on  that  odious  traffic,  recalls  the  very  earneft 
and  impreffive  accents  in  which  it  was  delivered. 

The  firft  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  againft  Eng- 
lifh Catholics  was  made  in  1778.  The  Bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Sir  George  Savile,  and  feconded  by  the 
diftinguifhed  orator  Dunning.  It  paffed  through  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament  with  fcarcely  a  diffentient  voice, 
and  immediately  received  the  Royal  fignature.  This 
firft  Act  relieved  Englifh  Catholics  from  the  moft 
oppreffive  of  the  penal  laws.  It  granted  them  the 
open  exercife  of  their  religion,  and  the  right  to  hold 
fchools,  together  with  the  right  of  inheriting  and  de- 
vifing  landed  property. 

Another  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  Richard  Ca- 
vendifh,  and  who,  like  Sir  George  Savile,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rockingham  party,  to  repeal  a  law  paffed 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  whereby  Catholics  were 
difabled  from  acquiring  any  intereft  in  the  forfeited 
lands.  This  Bill,  which  had  more  efpecial  reference 
to  Ireland,  paffed  alfo  into  law.  While  thefe  two 
Bills  were  in  progrefs  through  Parliament,  Burke  fent 
copies  of  them  to  his  Irifh  friends. 

In  the  Irifh  Parliament,  a  Bill  fimilar  to  the  one  in 
favour  of  Englifh  Catholics,  but  not  quite  fo  liberal, 
paffed  through  both  Houfes  of  the  Legiflature. 

The  repeal  of  the  Teft  Act  was  inferted  in  the 
Irifh  Bill ;  and  when  this  was  fent  over  to  England  for 
the  Royal  confirmation,  fome  exceptions  were  taken 
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by  the  Englifh  Minifters.  Fearing  for  the  fate  of  the 
Bill,  Burke  immediately  rode  up  from  Beaconsfield  to 
London,  and  had  interviews,  firfb  with  the  Attorney 
and  the  Solicitor  Generals,  and  afterwards,  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  and  the  Prime  Minifter, 
Lord  North.  In  a  long  difcuffion,  he  endeavoured  to 
anfwer  the  objections,  and  to  allay  the  fears  of  Minif- 
ters in  refpect  to  the  Teft  Act.  In  a  fecond  interview 
with  the  Chancellor  and  the  Prime  Minifter,  Burke 
produced  a  very  important  letter  he  had  received  from 
his  friend,  Mr.  Edmund  Perry,  Speaker  of  the  Irifh 
Houfe  of  Commons,  and  who  had  defervedly  great 
weight  in  the  Irifh  Legiflature.  This  letter,  pointing 
out  the  great  danger  of  a  rejection  of  the  Bill,  made 
the  deepefb  impreffion  on  the  Prime  Minifter  and  the 
Chancellor. 

At  the  fame  time  the  petition  on  behalf  of  Irifh 
Catholics,  which  I  fpoke  of  in  the  laft  lecture,  and 
which,  compofed  by  Burke  in  1 764,  was  left  by  him 
when  he  quitted  Ireland  with  Mr.  John  Curry,  was 
now,  by  that  gentleman,  laid  before  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. The  latter  tranfmitted  it  to  King  George  III. 
His  Majefty  read  it  with  deep  attention  and  intereft. 
All  objections  to  the  Bill  were  waived  by  the  Miniftry, 
and  the  Royal  fignature  was  affixed  to  it.  Thus  was 
the  firft  inftalment  of  juftice  paid  to  the  long-suffer- 
ing Catholics  of  thefe  kingdoms  ;  and  we  now  know 
the  individual  who  had  a  great  mare  in  that  act  of 
reparation. 
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In  Scotland,  where  Calvinifm  had  retained  all  its 
priftine  vigour,  the  recent  meafure  of  relief  to  Eng- 
lifh  and  Irifh  Catholics  called  forth  the  firft  clamours 
of  bigotry.  The  pulpit  and  the  prefs  teemed  with  in- 
vectives againfb  the  Catholic  Church,  and  with  denun- 
ciations and  threats  againft  her  fcanty  but  devoted 
followers.  The  frenzy  fpread  from'  Edinburgh  to 
Glafgow,  and  other  provincial  cities  ;  and  owing  to 
the  culpable  apathy  of  the  magiftrates  in  many  .places, 
the  houfes  of  Catholics  and  of  liberal  Proteftants  were 
attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  mob.  The  Proteffcant 
Affociation  of  Edinburgh,  compofed,  for  the  greater 
part,  of  the  mofh  ignorant  and  obfcure  fanatics,  fought 
by  wicked  publications  to  light  up  the  flames  of  reli- 
gious bigotry  in  England.  The  Scotch  Catholics 
invoked  the  intervention  of  the  Britifh  Parliament 
againft  the  outrages  committed  by  their  countrymen, 
expreffmg,  at  the  fame  time,  a  defire  that  the  pro- 
mifed  boon  of  fuller  relief  might  be  poftponed. 

Burke,  with  his  wonted  zeal  and  ability,  brought 
forward  their  petition  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and 
took  occafion  to  blame  the  fupinenefs  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Lord  North,  by  command  of  His  Majefty, 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Commons  to  this  peti- 
tion, and  declared  that  its  prayer  fhould  be  attended 
to.  But  had  the  exceffes  of  the  Scottifh  fectarians 
been  at  the  outfet  repreffed,  the  Englifh  metropolis 
would  not  have  been  difgraced  and  convulfed  by  fuch 
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an  exhibition  of  folly  and  fanaticifm  as  the  following 
year  beheld. 

Lord  George  Gordon,  half  knave,  half  madman,  had 
by  the  moft  incendiary  fpeeches  (little  heeded  though 
they  were  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  which  they 
were  addreffed),  excited  the  evil  paffions  of  the  lower 
orders.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  fo-called  Proteftant 
Affociation,  whofe  object  it  was  to  intimidate  Govern- 
ment and  the  Parliament  into  a  repeal  of  the  recent  A61 
of  Religious  Toleration.  In  Parliament,  he  announced 
his  intention  of  prefenting,  on  the  3rd  day  of  June, 
1780,  a  petition  to  that  effect ;  and,  out  of  doors,  he 
told  his  infatuated  followers,  that  unlefs  twenty  thou- 
fand  men  accompanied  him  to  Weftminfter,  he  would 
not  lay  the  petition  on  the  table  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. His  fummons  was  too  faithfully  obeyed.  A 
large  mob,  confiding  of  the  loweft  and  moft  diforderly 
portion  of  the  community,  thronged  the  avenues  to 
Parliament.  The  Proteftant  Bifhops,  the  Peers,  the 
Miniflers,  the  leading  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, all  who  had  ferved  the  caufe  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, were  infulted,  affailed,  and  groffly  outraged.  The 
lives  of  feveral  were  expofed  to  imminent  danger. 
Lord  George  Gordon  ftimulated  the  fanaticifm  of  the 
populace,  who  had  penetrated  into  the  lobbies,  and 
denounced  by  name  the  opponents  of  the  petition. 
The  illuftrious  fubject  of  this  biography  was  fpecially 
marked  out  for  popular,  odium.  At  length  the  Royal 
Guards  came  down,  and  cleared  the  lobbies  of  the 
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Houfe.     The  wretched  petition  found  no  more  than 
feven  members  to  fupport  it. 

As  foon  as  the  two  Houfes  had  adjourned,  the 
populace  commenced  the  work  of  riot  and  deftruc- 
tion.  Several  Catholic  Chapels  were  pillaged  and 
burned  ;  the  facred  veffels  and  ornaments  profaned  ; 
and  the  clergy  forced  to  feek  fafety  in  flight.  New- 
gate was  burned  to  the  ground  ;  other  prifons  were 
broken  open,  and  their  inmates  fet  free.  The  houfes 
of  the  eminent  public  men  who  had  fignalized  their 
zeal  in  the  caufe  of  religious  freedom — like  Sir  George 
Savile,  Lord  Mansfield,  and  others — were  gutted,  and 
the  valuable  furniture,  papers,  pictures,  and  library 
of  the  laft-named  nobleman,  wantonly  defkroyed. 
Burke,  hearing  that  his  own  houfe  was  marked  out 
for  deftruction,  haftened  to  fecure  his  papers,  and 
fhortly  afterwards,  a  file  of  foldiers  was  fent  to  guard 
it  from  the  attacks  of  the  populace.  His  friends 
urged  him  to  leave  town,  but  as  he  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  remain,  he  refifted  their  entreaties.  Himfelf 
and  Mrs.  Burke  found  a  refuge  in  the  houfe  of  their 
friend,  General  Burgoyne.  Mrs.  Burke  feconded  her 
husband  in  the  courageous  difcharge  of  his  public 
duties,  and,  on  this  trying  occaflon,  evinced  fignal  for- 
titude. Burke  rafhly  expofed  himfelf  to  unneceffary 
danger,  for,  on  his  way  to  Parliament,  he  walked 
through  the  crowd  publicly  avowing  his  fentiments, 
and  even  announcing  his  name.  His  extraordinary 
boldnefs  awed  the  rioters  :  he  paffed  unfcathed  through 
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the  crowd,  and,  ftrange  to  fay,  found  even  sympa- 
thizers among  thefe  fanatics. 

Meantime  the  work  of  havoc  rapidly  proceeded. 
Twice  was  the  Bank  attacked  by  an  infuriated  mob, 
and  the  Pay-office  attempted.  Thirty-fix  fires  blazed 
in  one  night  from  different  quarters  of  the  city,  and 
the  metropolis  feemed  handed  over  to  the  mercy  of  a 
lawlefs  rabble.  At  length  the  troops  came  pouring  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  into  town,  and  the 
Miniftry,  which  for  nearly  a  week  feemed  paralyzed, 
hafhily  fummoned  the  Privy  Council.  Burke's  great 
friend  and  patron,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  re- 
paired unbidden  to  the  council-board,  and  there,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  King,  upbraided  Lord  North  and 
his  colleagues  for  their  culpable  fupinenefs.  The 
Minifters  doubting  whether  an  order  could  be  given 
to  the  troops  to  act  without  the  attendance  of  the 
civil  magiftrate,  and  the  formal  expiration  of  an  hour 
after  the  reading  of  the  Riot  Act,  the  King  confulted 
Wedderburne,  the  Attorney-General,  on  the  matter. 
The  latter  replied  that,  in  the  prefent  emergency, 
fuch  an  order  would  be  perfectly  legal.  Thereupon 
the  King  took  the  refponfibility  upon  himfelf,  figned  a 
warrant  to  the  military  commanders  for  the  immediate 
fuppreffion  of  the  riot,  and  thus  faved  his  capital  from 
deftruction.  In  lefs  than  fix  hours  order  was  reftored 
in  London.  About  fix  hundred  of  the  rioters  had 
fallen  in  the  conflict  with  the  military. 

Burke,  after  having  demanded  in  Parliament  a  vigo- 
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rous  repreffion  of  thefe  diforders,  now  pleaded  the 
caufe  of  mercy.  He  fuggefted  that  fix  capital  execu- 
tions, one  in  each  quarter  of  the  city,  would  be  enough 
to  fatisfy  the  ends  of  juftice.  His  humane  interven- 
tion, doubtlefs,  faved  many  lives  ;  yet,  twenty- four  of 
the  more  guilty  difturbers  of  the  public  peace  expiated 
their  crime  on  the  gallows. 

But  what  fhall  I  fay  of  the  exemplary  condu6l  dif- 
played  by  the  Irifli  Catholics  of  the  Britifh  metropolis 
at  this  awful  crifis,  when  their  lives  and  property  had 
been  affailed,  and  their  religious  feelings  been  fo 
cruelly  outraged?  Their  condu6l  fhall  be  defcribed  in 
Mr.  Burke's  own  eloquent  words  : — 

"  I  fuppofe,"  fays  he,  in  his  famous  fpeech  to  the 
electors  of  Briftol,  "  there  are  not  in  London  lefs  than 
four  or  five  thoufand  of  the  Roman  Catholic  perfua- 
fion  from  my  country,  who  do  a  great  deal  of  the 
mofl  laborious  works  in  the  metropolis  ;   and   they 
chiefly  inhabit  thofe  quarters  which  were  the  principal 
theatre  of  the  fury  of  the  bigoted  multitude.     They 
are  known  to  be  men  of  ftrong  arms  and  quick  feel- 
ings, and  more  remarkable  for  a  determined  refolution 
than  for  clear  ideas  and  much  forefight.     But  though 
provoked  by  everything  that  can  ftir  the  blood  of 
men,  their  houfes  and  Chapels  in  flames,  and  with  the 
moft  atrocious  profanations  of  everything  they  hold 
facred  before  their  eyes,  not  a  hand  was  moved  to 
retaliate,   or  even  to   defend.     Had  a   conflict   once 
begun,  the  rage  of  their  perfecutors  would  have  redou- 
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bled.  Thus,  fury  increafing  by  the  reverberation  of 
outrages,  houfe  being  fired  for  houfe,  and  church  for 
chapel,  I  am  convinced  that  no  power  under  heaven 
could  have  prevented  a  general  conflagration,  and  at 
this  day  London  would  have  been  a  tale.  But  I  am 
well  informed  (and  the  thing  fpeaks  it)  that  the  clergy 
exerted  their  whole  influence  to  keep  their  people  in 
fuch  a  ftate  of  forbearance  and  quiet  as,  when  I  look 
back,  fills  me  with  aftonifhment,  but  not  with  aftonifh- 
ment  only.  Their  merits  on  that  occafion  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  ;  nor  will  they,  when  Englifhmen  come 
to  recollect  themfelves." 

The  celebrated  fpeech  from  which  this  paffage  has 
been  extracted  was  delivered  at  Brifbol  after  the  diffo- 
lution  of  Parliament  in  the  autumn  of  1780.  To  that 
city  he  had  repaired  in  order  to  meet  his  conftituents, 
and  give  them  a  full  explanation  of  his  conduct  on 
certain  important  queftions  of  public  policy.  To  four 
matters,  on  which  he  differed  from  many  of  the  elec- 
tors of  Briftol,  he  fpecially  addreffed  himfelf.  The 
four  charges  which  many  of  his  conftituents  brought 
againft  him  were — that  he  did  not  more  frequently 
vifit  their  city  ;  that  he  had  fupported  Lord  Beau- 
champ's  Infolvent  Debtors'  Bill ;  the  Irifh  Trade  Acts  ; 
and  the  relief  granted  to  the  Catholics  of  England 
and  Ireland.  On  all  thefe  fubjects  he  fully  vindicated 
his  public  conduct,  and  triumphantly  refuted  accufa- 
tions,  many  of  them  as  frivolous  as  they  were  unjufh. 
I  know  not  what  qualities  mofh  to  admire  in  that 
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noble  fpeech — whether  the  bold,  manly  tone  of  inde- 
pendence that  pervades  it,  or  the  generous  views  put 
forth  on  religious  toleration,  or  the  luminous  princi- 
ples of  ftatefmanfhip,  or  the  force  of  the  reafoning, 
and  the  eafy  dignity  of  the  ftyle. 

In  this  election  Burke,  though  fupported  by  the 
moft  refpectable  merchants  of  Briftol,  was  defeated. 
It  was  efpecially  his  views  on  the  Irifh  trade,  and  his 
advocacy  of  the  Catholic  claims,  that  excited  the  reli- 
gious bigotry  and  the  commercial  jealoufy  of  the  lower 
clafs  of  the  electors,  and  led  to  this  difafter. 

After  his  defeat  at  Briftol,  he  haftened  to  affift  his 
friend,  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  canvafs  for  the  fuffrages  of  the 
electors  of  Weftminfter.  Having  witneffed  the  trium- 
phant return  of  his  colleague  to  Parliament,  he  retired 
to  his  country-houfe  at  Beaconsfield,  in  Buckingham- 
mire.  His  faithful  friend,  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham,  now  tendered  to  him  the  borough  of  Malton, 
where  he  was  to  find  a  refuge  againft  popular  incon- 
ftancy.  This  enlightened  nobleman  would  not  fufifer 
a  great  ftatefman,  becaufe  he  had  fought  to  eftablifh 
free  trade  between  England  and  Ireland,  to  refcue  the 
debtor  from  the  oppreffion  of  his  creditors,  and  to 
loofen  the  bonds  of  his  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  to 
be  fhut  out  from  the  councils  of  the  empire.* 

*  This  fadl  has,  with  many  others  of  a  like  kind,  been  often 
adduced  to  prove  the  utility  of  clofe  boroughs,  in  order  to  pro- 
tecl:  diftinguifhed  ftatefmen  from  the  effects  of  popular  igno- 
rance or  caprice  ;  or  to  introduce  into  public  life  young  men  of 
great  parts,  though  devoid  of  the  advantages  of  rank  and  fortune. 
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Burke  now  drew  up  a  wife  fcheme  for  the  abolition 
of  the  flave  trade,  and  the  gradual  enfranchifement  of 
the  negro  flaves  in  our  colonies.  In  this  plan  he  allotted 
due  compenfation  to  the  planter,  who  had  been  encou- 
raged by  Britifh  laws  to  invert  his  capital  in  the  pur- 
chafe  of  Weft  India  property.  I  regret  that  I  have 
not  fpace  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  judicious  as 
well  as  benevolent  plan. 

Let  me  now  fay  a  few  words  on  Burke's  two  great 
contemporaries  and  rivals,  Charles  James  Fox  and 
the  younger  Pitt. 

Charles  James  Fox,  a  younger  fon  of  the  firfh  Lord 
Holland,  was  born  in  London  in  1/49.  As  a  boy  he 
was  fpoiled  by  exceffive  indulgence,  and  then,  as  he 
grew  up,  was  early  initiated  by  his  worthlefs  father 
in  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moved. 
Before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  had 
already  fquandered  immenfe  fums  in  diffipation  and  in 
gaming. 

Neglected  as  his  moral  training  had  been,  his  in- 
tellectual faculties  had  been  affiduoufly  cultivated.  He 
was  firft  fent  to  Eton,  and  then  completed  his  ftudies 
at  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford.  Here  he  evinced  a  ftrong 
love  for  the  mathematics,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  claffical  learning  for  which  he  was  fo  diftinguifhed 
in  after-life.  He  prepared  himfelf  for  public  life  by  a 
diligent  ftudy  of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  and  of 
his  own  country.  He  became  in  courfe  of  time  a  firft- 
rate  claffical  fcholar,  and  acquired  alfo  (what  was  rare 
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in  thofe  times)  confiderable  proficiency  in  French  and 
Italian  literature. 

Entering  Parliament  before  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  paffed  his  time  alternately  between  the 
political  agitation  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  the 
excitement  of  the  turf  and  of  the  gaming-table. 

Whether  in  office  or  in  Oppofition,  Fox  was  an 
orator  of  the  firft  order.  His  fpeeches  were  remark- 
able for  clofenefs  and  vigour  of  reafoning,  playfulnefs 
of  wit,  felicity  of  claffical  allufion,  vehemence  of  de- 
clamation, as  well  as  a  very  pure,  idiomatic  diction. 
He  took  part  in  almoft  every  debate,  and  was  emi- 
nently happy  in  his  replies.  Even  when  our  judgment 
moft  difapproves  of  his  policy,  the  Englifh  Demof- 
thenes  carries  us  away  by  the  irrefiftible  torrent  of  his 
eloquence.  Defects  of  voice,  and  of  gefbure,  and  of 
mien,  were  forgotten  by  the  fpectators  in  the  wonderful 
fkill  and  dexterity  of  his  reafoning,  and  in  the  impe- 
tuous rufh  of  his  declamation.  Hefitating  for  words 
at  the  outfet  of  his  fpeech,  he  by  degrees  grew  warm 
with  his  fubject,  and  then  poured  down  on  the  adverfe 
ranks  a  tremendous  volley  of  argument,  farcafm,  wit, 
declamation,  and  invective. 

For  many  years  Fox  was  the  colleague  of  Burke, 
from  whom,  as  he  declared  on  a  memorable  occafion, 
he  had  derived  more  political  knowledge  than  from  all 
other  men  and  all  books  put  together.  Differing  fo 
utterly  in  their  moral  habits,  the  intimacy  of  the  two 
ftatefmen  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  fphere  of  political 
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life.  And  even  here,  I  pointed  out  on  a  former  occa- 
fion  the  great  divergence  of  their  views,  as  fhown  on 
the  Marriage  Bill,  the  fubfcription  of  the  clergymen  of 
the  Eftablifhed  Church  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
and  efpecially  on  the  important  meafure  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.  And  when  the  great  political  pro- 
blems involved  in  the  French  Revolution  came  under 
confideration,  that  difcrepancy  of  opinion  culminated 
in  the  ftrongeft,  moft  irreconcilable  antagonifm. 

Though  Fox  came  into  Parliament  fome  years  after 
Burke,  and  was  confiderably  his  junior,  ftill  his  family 
connexions  gave  him  certain  advantages  over  his  illuf- 
trious  friend.  With  the  tacit  confent  of  the  latter,  he 
affumed  by  degrees  the  leaderfhip  of  the  Whig  party. 
Unfounded  as  I  fhowed  the  ftatement  to  be,  that 
Burke  did  not  excel  as  a  ready  debater,  yet  in  that 
capacity  the  powers  of  Fox  were  unrivalled  ;  and,  as 
a  leader,  too,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  he  poffeffed 
fuperior  ta<5t,  and  command  of  temper. 

Fox  was  the  idol  of  his  focial  circle,  and  the  oracle 
of  the  clubs.  And,  ftrange  to  fay,  profligacy  and 
gaming,  which  harden  the  hearts  of  other  men,  had 
not  been  able  utterly  to  mar  a  nature  fo  happily  con- 
ftituted.  His  feelings  were  warm,  his  benevolence  was 
large,  and  his  temper  frank  and  engaging.  Burke, 
who  knew  the  great  faults  of  his  friend,  never  failed  to 
do  juftice  to  the  good  qualities  of  his  heart.  Later  in 
life,  Fox  reformed  his  condu6l  ;  and  his  feat  at 
S.  Anne's,  near  Windfor,  then  prefented  a  charming 
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pi6lure  of  domeftic  happinefs  and  of  mental  refine- 
ment. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  his  great  rival — the  younger  Pitt. 

William  Pitt,  the  fecond  fon  of  the  great  Lord 
Chatham,  was  born  in  1759.  The  father,  who  be- 
ftowed  the  greateft  care  on  the  education  of  his  fon, 
was  wont  to  fay,  that  his  little  William  would  one  day 
tread  in  his  footfteps.  He  ufed  frequently  to  make 
him,  when  a  boy,  fhand  on  a  table,  and  read  off  into 
Englifh  a  page  from  fome  Latin  or  Greek  author.  To 
this  practice  Pitt  attributed  that  wonderful  command 
of  language  which  he  poffeffed  in  after-life.  Under 
the  care  of  his  tutor,  Dr.  Tomline,  he  repaired  to 
Cambridge,  and  advanced  fo  rapidly  in  his  claffical 
fludies,  that,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  his  proficiency 
was  as  great  as  that  of  moft  Univerfity  ftudents  at 
twenty-one.  After  practifmg  a  fhort  time  at  the  Bar, 
he  entered  Parliament,  and  there  began  his  wonderful 
political  career.  At  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  at  twenty- 
four  he  was  conftituted  Prime  Minifter  ;  and  fo  on 
thofe  young  fhoulders  was  laid  the  chief  burthen  of 
one  of  the  mightieft  empires  in  the  world.  At  the 
moft  critical  period  of  our  hiftory,  we  mail  fee  him 
holding  fimultaneoufly  the  high  offices  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Firft  Lord  of  the  Treafury — three  offices  which,  even 
in  ordinary  times,  are  each  fufficient  to  tafk  the  ener- 
gies of  the  mofl  able  ftatefmen. 
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The  eloquence  of  the  younger  Pitt  was  like  a  piece 
of  the  moft  melodious  mufic,  where  not  a  falfe  note 
was  to  be  detected.  Every  word  was  aptly  chofen, 
and  in  the  fitting  place  ;  and  for  hours  together  he 
would  pour  out,  without  preparation,  and  without  the 
flighteft  hefitation,  his  fonorous  and  ftately  periods. 
Showing  ever  a  confummate  knowledge  of  affairs,  he 
ftated  the  moft  complicated  tranfa<5tions  with  remark- 
able clearnefs  and  precifion ;  and  marfhalled  and 
preffed  his  arguments  with  admirable  fkill.  A  great 
mafter  of  irony,  he  ufed  that  weapon,  when  the  occa- 
fion  required  it,  with  fingular  effect.  In  wit  and 
brilliancy  of  fancy,  his  fpeeches  yield  to  thofe  of  his 
difciple,  Mr.  Canning  ;  but  they  furpafs  the  latter  in 
weight  of  argument,  and  in  folidity  of  obfervation. 
And  herein,  alfo,  was  his  fuperiority  to  his  father. 
The  latter,  indeed,  had  fitful  burfts  of  impaffioned 
eloquence,  as  well  as  greater  energy  of  character. 
Had  he,  for  example,  been,  like  his  fon,  engaged  in 
the  war  againft  the  French  Revolution,  he  would  in 
all  probability  have  conducted  it  with  a  more  concen- 
trated vigour.  And  again,  in  Irifli  affairs,  and  on  the 
momentous  queflion  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  he 
would,  I  think,  have  affumed  an  attitude  of  greater 
boldnefs  and  independence  towards  the  Crown,  as 
well  as  towards  his  own  party.  On  the  other  hand, 
Chatham  had  not,  on  the  whole,  the  political  fagacity 
of  his  fon,  nor  his  well  drawn  out  train  of  argument, 
nor  his  equable,  majeftic  flow  of  eloquence.  A 
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French  emigrant  Bifhop  who  had  had  a  long  conference 
with  Mr.  Pitt  on  French  affairs,  faid,  on  leaving 
the  Minifter,  "What  immenfe  fenfe  has  Mr.  Pitt!" 
Such  is  really  the  impreffion  which  his  fpeeches  leave 
on  the  mind. 

To  thefe»intelle6tual  gifts  the  younger  Pitt  united 
the  charms  of  a  moft  pleafmg  countenance,  a  digni- 
fied form,  and  a  voice  of  fmgular  melody  and  com- 
pafs.  And  when  he  rofe  to  fpeak,  his  five  hundred 
and  fifty  followers  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  hung 
intently  on  his  words,  watching  his  every  gefture,  and 
his  every  fhade  of  countenance,  and  infpiring  him  with 
hearty  cheers  as  he  went  on.  If  the  eloquence  of 
Fox  was  a  bubbling,  foaming,  impetuous  torrent, 
that  of  Pitt -was,  furely,  a  placid,  filvery  tide. 

Like  many  of  my  countrymen,  Pitt  retained,  under 
a  referved  and  fomewhat  cold  exterior,  a  warm, 
affectionate  heart.  Obliged,  at  that  age  when  the 
emotions  are  fo  frefh  and  fo  expanfive,  to  affume 
the  gravity  of  official  referve ;  and  again,  later  on, 
thwarted  in  his  tendereft  affections,  and  with  his 
feelings,  as  it  were,  thrown  back  upon  themfelves  ;  the 
younger  Pitt  fhowed  a  coldnefs  of  manner  that  was 
not  in  keeping  with  his  natural  difpofition.  The  late 
Mr.  Charles  Butler  told  me,  he  thought  he  poffeffcd 
a  warmer,  more  genial  nature  than  Canning.  And 
how  pleafmg  is  the  picture  his  niece,  Lady  Hefter 
Stanhope,  has  drawn  of  the  domeftic  circle,  where, 
amid  his  friends  and  relatives,  he  evinced  a  charming 
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gaiety,  and  a  moft  loving  heart.  He  was  the  idol  of 
a  felect,  but  contracted  circle  of  friends.  How  beau- 
tiful were  his  letters  to  his  mother !  How  touching 
the  fecret  tears  he  fried  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
when  that  Houfe  pronounced  a  fentence  of  condem- 
nation on  his  old  friend,  Dundas  ! 

Though,  in  his  long  and  brilliant  adminiftration,  he 
had  lavifhed  wealth,  and  honours,  and  coronets  on 
others,  he  remained  comparatively  poorhimfelf ;  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  King  George  III.  could  induce  him 
to  accept  the  Wardenfhip  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  which 
gave  an  income  of  five  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  a  life  fo  correct  in  private, 
marked  in  public  by  fo  many  natural  virtues,  by  fuch 
difintereftednefs,  fuch  magnanimity,  fuch  patriotic  felf- 
devotion,  fhould  not  have  been  hallowed  by  prayer. 
On  his  death-bed,  Pitt  regretted,  that  in  the  preffure 
of  bufinefs,  and  the  hurry  of  life,  he  had  neglected 
prayer ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  urgent  perfuafion  of 
the  Proteftant  bifhop,  who  attended  him  in  his  laft 
illnefs,  he  received  the  Communion  according  to  the 
rite  of  his  Church. 

I  have  now  briefly  portrayed  the  two  great  rival 
orators,  whom  Burke  himfelf  characterifed  as  the  two 
mofb  eloquent  men  that  ever  fat  in  Parliament.  Yet 
when  we  turn  from  their  fpeeches  to  his  own,  what  a 
great  fuperiority  do  we  find  in  him !  In  vain  we  look 
to  Pitt  or  to  Fox  for  that  fplendour  of  imagery,  the 
"  lumina  orationis"  which  Cicero  fpeaks  of — for  that 
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copioufnefs  of  illuftration — that  variety  of  knowledge, 
that  depth  of  obfervation,  which  diftinguifh  the  great 
Irifh  orator  and  writer.  Well  might  the  Quarterly 
Review  fay  fome  time  ago,  "  Pitt  and  Fox  were  great, 
but  Burke  belongs  to  another  order  of  beings,  and 
ranks  with  the  Shakfpeares,  the  Bacons,  and  the 
Newtons.  He  was,"  continues  the  Reviewer,  "what 
he  called  Charles  Townfhend,  '  a  prodigy,'  and  the 
conclufion  of  Mr.  Moore,  on  reading  the  debates  of 
the  time,  that  his  fpeeches,  when  compared  with  thofe 
of  his  ableft  contemporaries,  were  '  almoft  fuper- 
human,'  muft  be  fhared  by  every  one  who  adopts  the 
fame  means  of  forming  a  judgment."* 

After  Lor-d  North's  Miniftry  had,  in  1782,  fuccumbed 
to  a  vote  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  was  a  fecond  time  called  upon  by  the 
King  to  form  an  Adminiftration.  All  the  appoint- 
ments and  arrangements  for  the  new  Cabinet  were 
made  by  Burke,  in  concert  with  the  Marquis.  It  was 
a  matter  of  general  aftonifhment  that  to  Burke  the 
fubordinate  pofb  of  Paymafter  of  the  Forces  fhould  be 
affigned  ;  that  even  a  feat  in  the  Cabinet  mould  not 
have  been  offered  to  him  ;  and  that  a  nomination  to 
the  Privy  Council,  together  with  his  office,  fhould 
have  been  confidered  by  his  colleagues  a  fufficient 
reward  for  his  eminent  fervices. 

He  who  had  been  fo  long  the  head  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Oppofition   was,  with   his   wonted   fpirit  of 
*  Quarterly  Review ',  vol.  ciii.,  pp.  95-6. 
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felf-denial,  content  to  yield  to  his  junior  colleague, 
Fox,  the  lead  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The  latter, 
indeed,  by  an  equable  temper,  and  by  rare  debating 
powers,  was  well-qualified  to  condu6l  a  party,  whether 
in  office  or  in  Oppofition.  But  his  birth  and  arifbo- 
cratic  connexions  alone  entitled  him  to  any  precedency 
over  Burke.  Yet  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham  could  have  tolerated  the  exclufion  of 
his  illuftrious  friend  from  the  Cabinet. 

Before  he  accepted  the  feals  of  office,  that  nobleman 
had  ftipulated  that  peace  fhould  be  concluded  with 
the  American  colonies  ;  the  plan  of  economical  reform 
he  had  advocated  in  Oppofition  be  carried  out  ;  and 
various  meafures  of  public  utility  be  introduced  into 
Parliament. 

In  his  own  office  of  Paymafher  of  the  Forces,  Burke 
himfelf  made  important  reforms,  and,  at  a  great  per- 
fonal  facrifice,  retrenched  his  own  emoluments  ;  and 
thus  procured  a  confiderable  faving  to  the  public 
Treafury.  He  had,  too,  the  fatisfac~tion  of  feeing  a 
large  portion  of  the  Bills  on  economical  reform,  which 
two  years  before  he  had  propofed  in  the  Commons, 
pafs  through  the  two  Houfes  of  Legiflature,  and  receive 
the  fanction  of  the  Crown.  Many  other  falutary  mea- 
fures were  in  preparation  when  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
miniftration,  the  excellent  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
was  fnatched  away  by  the  hand  of  death.  In  him 
Burke  loft  an  attached  friend,  and  a  zealous  patron, 
and  the  empire  a  minifter  of  unfullied  honour,  and  of 
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enlarged  benevolence.  His  death  was  a  heavy  blow 
to  the  fortunes  of  Burke  and  of  his  family  ;  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life  the  latter  always  fpoke  of  him  in  terms 
of  gratitude  and  affection. 

On  the  deceafe  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
Lord  Shelburne  was  appointed  by  the  King  to  be 
Premier.  This  poft  he  accepted  without  confulting 
his  colleagues.  Fox,  who,  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  held  fo  high  a  pofition  in  the  Govern- 
ment, conceiving  he  had  been  in  this  cafe  treated  with 
difcourtefy,  refigned  office,  and  induced,  it  feems,  his 
friend  Burke  to  follow  his  example.  From  the  cha- 
racter already  given  of  Lord  Shelburne,  it  is  clear  that 
there  could  be  little  cordial  fympathy  between  him 
and  the  great  man  whofe  life  I  am  fketching.  Still  I 
think  the  public  judged  rightly  in  looking  on  the  re- 
fignation  of  the  two  friends  as  a  very  hafty  ftep.  It 
was  one  of  the  caufes,  in  my  opinion,  which  led  to 
that  extreme  exacerbation  of  parties  that  characterized 
the  enfuing  fix  or  feven  years. 

Lord  Shelburne  called  to  his  Cabinet  the  younger 
Pitt,  who,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  was,  as  we 
have  feen,  intruded  with  the  important  functions  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Under  this  Adminiftration,  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  thirteen  United 
States  of  America  were  figned  at  Paris  in  1782. 

In  order  to  acquire  greater  Parliamentary  ftrength, 
Lord  Shelburne  deputed  Mr.  Pitt  to  hold  an  interview 
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with  Mr.  Fox,  in  order  to  induce  him  and  his  fup- 
porters  to  refume  office  under  his  Adminiftration.  This 
propofal  Mr.  Fox  declined,  in  cafe  Lord  Shelburne 
perfifted  in  retaining  the  poft  of  Premier. 

At  this  period  Lord  North,  who  had  a  confiderable 
following  in  Parliament,  was  courted  alike  by  the  parti- 
fans  of  Lord  Shelburne  and  by  thofeof  Mr.  Fox.  Over- 
tures had  already  been  made  to  him  by  the  Prime  Minif- 
ter,  but  they  had  met  with  little  encouragement.  He 
preferred  an  alliance  with  Fox  and  his  party,  which  in 
turn  was  anxioufly  fought  after  by  that  ftatefman,  and 
moft  of  his  friends.  To  this  alliance  Burke,  it  feems, 
gave  but  a  reluctant  affent.  This  new  combination  of 
parties,  by  concurring  on  the  21  ft  February,  1783,  in 
a  condemnation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  America, 
overthrew  the  Shelburne  Adminiftration,  and  fo,  under 
the  name  of  the  Coalition  Miniftry,  ftepped  into  office. 

Burke  refumed  his  former  place  as  Paymafter  of 
the  Forces. 

In  this  year  he  refifted  a  motion  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Pitt  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  his  very 
able  fpeech  on  that  occafion  will  later  pafs  under  our 
confideration.  At  the  fame  period  he  drew  up  two 
moft  elaborate  and  comprehenfive  reports  in  the  name 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  inftituted  for  the 
purpofe  of  inquiring  into  the  abufes  of  the  Indian 
Government. 

It  was  now,  too,  Fox  propofed,  in  an  admirable 
fpeech,  his  Eaft  India  Bill.  Of  this  Bill  Mr.  Prior  has 
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fhown  from  internal  evidence,  as  well  as  external, 
that  Fox  was  the  real  author ;  though,  in  its  prepa- 
ration, there  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  Burke, 
from  his  great  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs,  mull  have 
been  frequently  confulted. 

The  latter,  in  fupport  of  Fox's  motion,  delivered  in 
1783,  one  of  the  nobleft  harangues  that  ever  fell  from 
his  lips.  When  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  author's 
Indian  policy,  this  fpeech  fhall  receive  due  notice. 
Fox's  Bill  paffed  in  the  Commons  by  a  large  majority  ; 
but  the  unwonted,  unprecedented  powers  it  gave  to 
the  Lower  Houfe  over  the  Executive,  rendered  it  de- 
fervedly  obnoxious  to  the  Court,  and  unpopular  with 
a  confiderable  portion  of  the  public.  Owing  partly 
to  its  intrinfic  defects,  partly  to  the  ftrenuous  exer- 
tions of  King  George  III.  againft  it,  as  well  as  to  the 
wide-fpread  influence  of  the  Eaft  India  intereft,  the 
Bill  was  rejected  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 

As  foon  as  the  intelligence  had  reached  His  Ma- 
jefty's  ears,  he  fent  an  order  to  his  Minifters  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  refign  the  feals  of  office. 
The  youthful  Pitt  was  then  charged  by  the  Sovereign 
with  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  The  chief  members 
that  compofed  it  were,  befides  himfelf,  the  Chancellor 
Thurlow,  and  the  Home  Secretary  Dundas.  For 
three  months  an  obfhinate  ftruggle  between  the  new 
Miniftry  and  the  Oppofition  was  kept  up.  Againft 
the  moft  formidable  array  of  talents  that  was  ever 
witneffed  in  Parliament,  the  young  Minifter  difplayed 
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wonderful  tact,  (kill,  firmnefs,  and  perfeverance  in 
holding  his  arduous  pofition.  Backed  by  his  Sove- 
reign, however,  and  confident  of  the  fupport  of  the 
people,  he  encountered  the  affaults  of  Oppofition 
with  courage  as  well  as  dexterity,  and  faw  the  num- 
bers of  his  adverfaries  gradually  dwindle  away. 

In  this  conteft,  as  Mr.  Prior  juftly  obferves,  the 
conftitutional  principles  of  Burke  would  not  permit 
him  to  take  fo  a<5tive  a  part  as  fome  of  his  colleagues. 
However  adverfe  to  his  views  and  interefts  the  change 
of  Adminiflration  had  been,  the  King  had  but  exer- 
cifed  herein  his  conftitutional  prerogative  ;  and  the 
Minifter  had  as  yet  brought  forward  no  meafure 
which  could  challenge  the  criticifm  of  his  opponents. 
At  length,  Mr.  Pitt,  having  deemed  the  favourable 
moment  for  a  diffolution  of  Parliament  to  have  ar- 
rived, advifed  the  Crown  to  adopt  that  courfe. 

The  refult  of  the  elections  of  1784  is  well  known. 
The  people  fupported  the  policy  of  their  Sovereign 
and  of  his  young  Minifter  ;  and  the  Oppofition  con- 
fequently  fuftained  a  fignal  defeat,  lofmg  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  fixty  members. 

For  feveral  years  this  defeat  of  his  party  embittered 
the  feelings  of  Burke.  Office  no  fooner  enjoyed,  had 
been  fnatched  away  from  his  grafp  ;  the  hopes  of 
benefiting  his  country,  as  well  as  of  lawfully  advan- 
cing the  interefts  of  his  family,  had  been  fuddenly 
blighted.  A  young  generation  of  fenators,  little 
acquainted  with  the  high  character  and  lofty  genius 
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of  the  Irifh  orator,  occupied  feats  in  the  new  Parlia- 
ment. Thefe,  intoxicated  with  the  recent  fuccefs  of 
their  party,  treated  him  with  marked  difcourtefy, 
making  the  mofb  unfeemly  interruptions  whenever 
he  rofe  to  fpeak.  Such  indecorous  conduct  in  Parlia- 
ment naturally  irritated  a  man  of  warm  feelings,  and 
at  times  provoked  on  his  part  intemperate  replies. 
Thofe  who  fo  feverely  cenfure  the  intemperance  of 
language  he  at  this  time  occafionally  gave  way  to  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  ought  to  remember  the 
fevere  trials  he  had  to  endure — the  total  rout  of  his 
party — the  perfonal  difappointments  that  were  the 
confequence — the  taunts  of  youthful  opponents — and 
the  arduous  labours,  and  heavy  difcouragements, 
which  for  the  great  caufe  of  humanity,  he  had  to 
incur  in  the  profecution  of  the  public  delinquents  of 
India. 

In  1785,  Burke  delivered  his  famous  fpeech  on  the 
motion  for  the  payment  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's 
debts  ;  a  fpeech  which  was  one  of  the  mofb  able  and 
elaborate  ever  delivered  within  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  which  in  its  proper  place  mall  be  duly 
noticed.  This  oration,  in  which  allufion  is  made  to  a 
public  man,  who  in  defpite  of  a  folemn  order  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  ftill  fwayed  the  deftinies  of 
India,  was  the  prelude  to  the  impeachment  of  that 
remarkable  individual,  Warren  Haftings.  That  great 
judicial  procefs,  in  which  Burke  was  to  take  fo  promi- 
nent a  part,  mail  later  engage  our  attention. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1788,  King  George  III.  was 
afflicted  with  the  moft  diftreffing  of  all  maladies — 
mental  alienation. 

The  Prime  Minifter,  Mr.  Pitt,  propofed  that  the 
Parliament  mould  appoint  a  Regent  during  the  ill- 
nefs  of  His  Majefty  ;  that  that  Regent  mould  be  the 
Prince  of  Wales ;  and  that  it  mould  determine  the 
extent  of  the  powers  with  which  he  mould  be  in- 
verted. Burke,  Fox,  and  the  reft  of  their  party,  on 
the  other  hand,  contended  for  the  exclujive  right  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Regency  ;  that  during  an 
interregnum  of  the  Crown,  fuch  office,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  Parliament,  devolved  on  the  heir-appa- 
rent ;  and  that  it  was  not  competent  for  Parliament 
to  fetter  the  Regent  with  unneceffary,  and  therefore 
odious,  reftrictions. 

Burke  hunted  out  in  our  conftitutional  hiftory  for 
precedents  fuited  to  the  prefent  critical  emergency. 
Anxious,  too,  about  the  ftate  of  the  King's  health,  he 
attended  at  the  examinations  of  the  phyficians  on 
that  matter  before  the  feveral  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees, read  medical  books  on  the  fubject  of  infanity, 
and  even  vifited  lunatic  afylums  to  obferve  the  treat- 
ment of  the  patients.  Such  was  the  fpirit  of  ardent 
inquiry  he  carried  into  every  fubject  that  engaged  his 
attention. 

Pitt  and  the  other  Minifters  argued  that,  from  the 
ftatements  of  the  phyficians,  the  mental  malady  of 
His  Majefty  was  likely  to  be  but  temporary,  and  that, 
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on  his  fpeedy  recovery,  he  would  be  pained  to  fee  any 
extenfive  changes  made,  during  his  illnefs,  in  the 
government  of  his  kingdom.  They  therefore  recom- 
mended that  the  Regent  mould  be  reftricted  from  the 
right  of  creating  peers,  and  that  the  guardianfhip  of 
the  royal  houfehold  mould  be  entrufted  to  the  Queen, 
advifed  by  a  feparate  council.  Burke,  Fox,  and  the 
other  members  of  Oppofition,  maintained  that  great 
conftitutional  principles  were  at  flake ;  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  facrificed  to  the  perfonal  feelings  of  any 
monarch  under  any  contingency  ;  that  under  an  here- 
ditary monarchy  an  elective  Regency  was  fomething 
incongruous  ;  and  that  if  the  Regency  were  to  endure 
for  any  time,  fuch  arbitrary  limitations  on  a  power 
defigned  to  reprefent  the  royal  prerogative  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  caufe  of  monarchy  itfelf. 

Mr.  Pitt  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  informing 
him  of  the  intentions  of  Minifters  to  propofe  him  to 
Parliament  as  Regent  during  the  unhappy  illnefs  of 
his  royal  parent,  as  well  as  of  the  reftrictions  which 
they  deemed  it  expedient  to  fet  on  the  exercife  of  the 
Regency.  The  tone  of  the  letter,  confidering  the  high 
perfonage  to  whom  it  was  addreffed,  was  thought  by 
many  to  be  too  haughty;  but  any  intentional  dif- 
refpe6l  was  by  its  author  emphatically  difclaimed. 

The  Prince,  by  the  advice  of  his  Whig  counfellors, 
employed  the  pen  of  Burke  to  draw  up  a  reply  to  the 
Minifterial  letter.  That  reply  is  admitted  to  have 
been  characterized  by  much  dignity,  tact,  addrefs,  and 
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conftitutional  knowledge.  Burke's  championfliip  of 
the  rights  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  the  more  meri- 
torious as  it  was  the  refult  of  confcientious  conviction  ; 
for  he  had  received  no  favours  from  the  heir-apparent, 
and,  as  he  declared  at  the  time,  knew  as  much  of  the 
interior  of  Carlton  Houfe  as  he  did  of  that  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

On  the  Regency  queftion  very  angry  debates 
occurred  in  the  Commons.  On  both  fides  of  the 
Houfe  the  fpeeches  were  marked  by  great  perfonal 
acrimony  ;  and  Burke,  efpecially,  carried  away  by  the 
heat  of  debate,  violated  on  feveral  occafions  the  rules 
of  decorum. 

While  thefe  violent  altercations  were  going  on  in 
Parliament,  King  George  III.  happily  recovered  his 
foundnefs  of  mind  ;  and,  refuming  the  reins  of  power, 
proceeded  in  ftate  to  St.  Paul's  to  return  folemn 
thankfgiving  to  the  Almighty  for  his  return  of  health. 

It  is  now  time  to  lay  before  you  the  views  of  Burke 
on  Parliamentary  Reform.  When  I  have  ftated  his 
fentiments  on  this  important  fubject,  I  will  then  enter 
into  a  difquifition  on  the  philofophy  of  legiflation, 
wherein,  according  to  the  beft  of  my  humble  ability,  I 
will  endeavour  to  find  a  philofophic  bafis,  as  well  as  a 
connecting  bond,  for  thofe  many  profound  political 
reflections  fcattered  through  the  writings  of  this  great 
publicift.  In  other  words,  I  will  endeavour  to  fhow 
how  the  teachings  of  practical  wifdom  and  practical 
experience,  as  fet  forth  by  him,  may  be  jufhified  by 
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the  deductions  of  fpeculative  philofophy.  The  foun- 
dations of  political  fcience  reft  partly  on  Divine  Reve- 
lation and  on  folemn  judgments  of  the  Church,  and 
partly  on  the  wifdom  and  experience  of  mankind. 
The  one  portion  claims  Divine  certainty;  the  other 
poffeffes  the  higheft  amount  of  human  probability. 
The  one  no  Catholic  Chriftian  can  difavow;  the  other 
every  wife  man  muft  accept.  Guided  by  thefe  lights 
— the  one  fupernatural,  the  other  natural — the  Chrif- 
tian, poffeffing  but  ordinary  powers,  may  enter  upon 
the  arduous  enquiry.  It  behoves  him,  however,  to 
walk  with  due  felf-diftruft,  and  to  remember  that, 
even  in  the  defence  of  truth  and  with  the  beft  inten- 
tions, he  is  liable  to  err. 

Befpeaking,  then,  your  kind  indulgence,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  my  talk. 

After  I  have  laid  down  the  general  principles  of 
political  philofophy,  I  will  analyze  the  works  of  Burke 
on  the  French  Revolution,  and  teft  his  opinions  by  the 
ftandard  of  thofe  principles  fo  inculcated,  and  then 
mow  how  confident  were  the  cenfures  he  pronounced 
on  the  fpirit  and  tendencies  of  Englifh  Radicalifm,  with 
his  condemnation  of  the  genius  and  character  of  the 
French  Revolution  from  its  earlieft  to  its  lateft  ftage. 
No  enquiry  furely  is  more  attractive,  as  well  as  more 
important,  to  the  Chriftian  and  to  the  ftatefman. 
Political  philofophy,  at  all  times  fo  weighty  a  branch 
of  metaphyfical  fcience,  challenges,  in  an  age  fo  dif- 
tracted  as  our  own,  redoubled  attention. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  American  war  there  was  a 
great  ferment  in  the  public  mind  of  England,  and  it 
was  then,  for  the  firft  time,  that  modern  Radicalifm 
rofe  up  to  the  furface  of  fociety.  The  Republican 
fpirit,  which  for  more  than  a  century  had  been  dor- 
mant, was  now  evoked,  and  ftalked  abroad  in  the  face 
of  day. 

In  the  year  1780,  Alderman  Sawbridge  introduced 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  two  Bills — one  for  fhorten- 
ing  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  the  other  for  lowering 
the  elective  franchife. 

Burke,  who,  on  future  occafions,  was  to  refift  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  rofe  now  for  the  firft  time  to  oppofe 
the  meafure  brought  forward  by  the  worthy  alderman. 
He  delivered  on  this  occafion  a  moft  effective  fpeech, 
of  which  we  have,  unfortunately,  but  a  fragmentary 
report.  It  was  at  the  time  confidered  moft  able,  and 
is  even  now  read  with  confiderable  intereft. 

The  orator  begins  by  expofing  the  ulterior  defigns 
of  thofe,  who  affail  the  exifting  conftitution  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  : — 

"  The  great  object  of  moft  of  thefe  Reformers,"  fays 
he,  "  is  to  prepare  the  deftruction  of  the  conftitution 
by  difgracing  and  difcrediting  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
For  they  think  (prudently,  in  my  opinion,)  that  if  they 
can  perfuade  the  nation  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
is  fo  conftituted  as  not  to  fecure  the  public  liberty — 
not  to  have  a  proper  connection  with  the  public  in- 
terefts :  fo  conftituted  as  not  either  actually  or  vir- 
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tually  to  be  the  reprefentative  of  the  people — it  will  be 
eafy  to  prove  that  a  Government  compofed  of  a 
monarchy — an  oligarchy  chofen  by  the  Crown,  and 
fuch  a  Houfe  of  Commons — whatever  good  can  be  in 
fuch  a  fyftem,  can  by  no  means  be  a  fyftem  of  free 
government. 

"  The  Britifh  Conftitution,"  he  continues,  "  is  never 
to  have  its  quietus ;  it  is  to  be  vilified,  attacked,  re- 
proached, refitted ;  inftead  of  a  fure  hope  and  anchor 
amid  our  ftorms,  the  means  of  redrefs  to  our  griev- 
ances, it  is  made  the  grand  grievance  itfelf— our 
fhame  inftead  of  our  glory." 

After  mowing  that  nine-tenths  of  the  advocates  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  demand  it  as  a  natural,  inalien- 
able right,  he  goes  on  to  obferve,  that  the  thing  de- 
manded, a  reform  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  is  infinitely 
fhort  of  the  principle  of  the  demand.  "What,"  he 
exclaims,  one-third  only  of  the  Legiflature,  and  of  the 
Government  no  mare  at  all !  What  fort  of  treaty  of 
partition  is  this  for  thofe  who  have  an  inherent  right 
to  the  whole?  Give  them  all  they  afk,  and  your 
grant  is  ftill  a  cheat ;  for  how  comes  only  a  third  to 
be  their  younger  children's  fortune  in  this  fettlement  ? 
How  came  they  neither  to  have  the  choice  of  kings, 
or  lords,  or  judges,  or  generals,  or  admirals,  or  bifhops, 
or  priefts,  or  minifters,  or  juftices  of  the  peace  ?  Why, 
what  have  you  to  anfwer  in  favour  of  the  prior  rights 
of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Peerage  but  this — our  Con- 
ftitution is  a prefcriptive  Conftitution  ?" 
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Burke,  a  pra6lical  flatefman,  and  addreffmg  a  popu- 
lar affembly,  bafes  his  defence  of  the  Conftitution  on 
prefcription.  "  Prefcription,"  he  obferves,  "  is  the  moft 
folid  of  all  titles,  not  only  to  property,  but  what  is  to 
fecure  that  property — to  Government.  It  is  a  prefump- 
tion  in  favour  of  any  fettled  fcheme  of  Government, 
that  a  nation  has  long  exifbed  and  flourifhed  under  it. 
It  is  a  better  prefumption  even  of  the  choice  of  a 
nation,  far  better  than  any  fudden  and  temporary 
arrangement  by  a6lual  election."* 

Now  addreffmg  thofe  who  advocate  Parliamentary 
Reform,  not  on  the  ground  of  natural  right,  but  on 
the  bafis  of  political  txpediency,  Burke  fpeaks  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Now,"  fays  he,  "  I  afk  what  advantage  do 
you  find,  that  the  places  which  abound  in  reprefenta- 
tion,  poffefs  over  others,  in  which  it  is  more  fcanty,  in 
fecurity  for  freedom,  in  fecurity  for  jufhice,  or  in  any 
one  of  thofe  means  of  procuring  temporal  profperity 
and  eternal  happinefs,  the  ends  for  which  fociety  was 
formed?  Are  the  local  interefbs  of  Cornwall  and  Wilt- 
fhire,f  for  inftance — their  roads,  canals,  their  prifons, 
their  police — better  than  thofe  of  Yorkfhire,  Warwick- 
fhire,  or  Staffordfhire  ?  Warwick  has  members — is 
Warwick  or  Stafford  more  opulent,  happy,  or  free 
than  Newcaftle  or  Birmingham?  Is.Wiltfhire  the 
pampered  favourite,  whilft  Yorkfhire,  like  the  child 

*  Works,  vol.  v.,  pp.  409-10. 

f  N.B.  Thefe  were  counties  where  there  were  many  clofe 
boroughs. 
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of  the  bondwoman,  is  turned  out  to  the  defert  ? " 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  faid,  that  thefe  obfervations  of 
Burke  ftrike  at  the  root  of  all  legiflative  reprefen- 
tation  whatfoever.  But  the  number  of  reprefenta- 
tives  of  a  county,  or  the  uniformity  of  the  fuffrage  in 
different  cities,  is  not  neceffary  to  fecure  the  efficiency 
of  reprefentation.  The  Parliamentary  representative 
is  not  fent  to  the  Legiflature  merely  to  advocate  the 
interefts  of  a  particular  locality,  but  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  empire  ;  and  fuch  arithmetical 
exa6lnefs  is  not  neceffary  to  infure  the  great  obje6ls 
of  legiflation.  The  late  lamented  Frederick  Lucas, 
who  unfortunately  was  carried  off  juft  as  his  genius 
had  entered  on  a  new  and  more  ufeful  phafe  of  its 
exiftence,  and  who,  with  his  mafculine  fenfe,  had  on 
many  points  well  entered  into  the  fpirit  of  Burke, 
obferved,  on  one  occafion  (and  I  quote  his  words  from 
memory),  that  "  the  opinion  that  the  extenfion  of  the 
fuffrage  was  a  neceffary  means  for  promoting  the  prof- 
perity  and  happinefs  of  the  people,  was  one  of  the 
fhalloweft  of  modern  herefies." 

Burke  objected  to  the  fhortening  of  the  duration  of 
Parliaments  :  firft,  becaufe  fhort  Parliaments  were 
calculated  to  increafe  the  expenfes  of  the  candidates  ; 
fecondly,  to  promote  venality  and  corruption  on  the 
part  of  the  electors  ;  thirdly,  to  prevent  a  fteady,  con- 
fecutive  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  ;  and, 
fourthly,  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  ufeful  legiflation. 
The  fpeech  he  delivered  on  this  fubject  was,  it  is  faid, 
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inflrumental  in  preventing  the  Reformers  of  1832 
from  bringing  back  triennial  Parliaments. 

In  1780,  Burke  addreffed  a  letter  on  Parliamentary 
Reform  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Buckinghamfhire 
Committee,  that  was  preparing  a  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment on  that  fubject.  From  this  letter  I  will  cite  one 
or  two  paffages  that  have  particularly  ftruck  me  : — 

"It  is  not  everything,"  he  fays,  " which  appears  at 
firft  view  to  be  faulty  in  fuch  a  complicated  plan  that 
is  to  be  determined  to  be  fo  in  reality.  To  enable  us 
to  correct  the  Conftitution,  the  whole  Conftitution  muft 
be  viewed  together  ;  and  it  muft  be  compared  with  the 
actual  ftate  of  the  people  and  the  circumftances  of  the 
time.  For,  that  which,  taken  fmgly  and  by  itfelf, 
may  appear  to  be  wrong,  when  confidered  in  relation 
to  other  things,  may  be  perfectly  right,  or,  at  leaft, 
fuch  as  ought  to  be  patiently  endured,  as  the  means 
of  preventing  fomething  that  is  worfe. 

"  So  far,  with  regard  to  what,  at  firft  view,  may 
appear  a  diftemper  in  the  Conftitution.  As  to  the 
remedy  of  that  diftemper,  an  equal  caution  ought  to  be 
ufed  ;  becaufe  this  latter  confideration  is  not  fmgle 
and  feparate,  no  more  than  the  former.  There  are 
many  things  in  reformation  which  would  be  proper  to 
be  done,  if  other  things  could  be  done  along  with 
them  ;  but  which,  if  they  cannot  be  fo  accomplifhed, 
ought  not  to  be  done  at  all.  I  therefore  wifh,  when 
any  new  matter  of  this  deep  nature  is  propofed  to  me, 
to  have  the  whole  fcheme  diftinctly  in  my  view,  and 
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full  time  to  confider  of  it.  Pleafe  God,  I  will  walk 
with  caution  whenever  I  am  not  able  clearly  to  fee  my 
way."  * 

The  whole  letter  is  written  in  this  tone  of  extreme 
moderation.  It  is  thus,  in  the  minutefh  fragments  of 
Burke,  we  are  fure  to  find  fome  treafure  of  thought  or 
of  eloquence — fomething  to  delight  the  fancy,  or  to 
inform  the  reafon. 

So,  from  thefe  extracts,  we  fee  that  the  practical 
ftatefman  confirmed  the  deep  remark  of  the  philofo- 
phic  Pafcal,  that  "  the  true  way  to  fubvert  inflitutions 
was  to  probe  their  origin." 

Our  great  publicifl  did  not  believe  in  the  enchanters 
of  his  own  time,  who  promifed  that,  in  their  magic 
cauldron,  the  Britifh  Confhitution  fhould,  like  old 
^Efon,  gain  rejuvenefcence,  and  come  forth  more 
comely  of  afpe6l,  better  proportioned  in  limb,  and 
more  perfect  in  function  than  heretofore.  And  were 
he,  after  feventy  years,  to  rife  up  from  his  tomb,  and 
fee  how  fignally  all  his  political  predictions  have  been 
verified,  he  would  not,  I  think,  be  difpofed  to  place 
more  confidence  in  the  promifes  of  our  modern  magi- 
cians. He  afked  in  his  time,  and  he  would  afk  again, 
who  are  the  parties  moft  anxious  for  Parliamentary 
Reform  ?  What  are  their  religious  and  political  prin- 
ciples ?  What  are  the  ulterior  objects  they  fometimes 
openly  avow — fometimes  craftily  conceal  ?  How  are 
they  affected  towards  the  throne  and  the  peerage  ? 
*  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  233,  Bohn's  ed. 
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What  is  the  relation  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  fmce 
1688  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Legiflature  ?  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  propofed  reforms  ?  And,  if  com- 
paratively innoxious,  are  they  accompanied  with  de- 
clarations, or  do  they  involve  principles,  which  muft 
lead  to  further  and  perilous  changes  ?  Do  thofe 
Reformers  fympathife  with  the  Revolutionises  who,  in 
other  countries,  have  fpread  havoc  and  defolation  ? 
Such  queftions  are  furely  pertinent,  and  not  unworthy 
of  reply. 

If  Burke  blamed  the  architects  that  were  for  making 
arbitrary  changes  in  the  temple  of  the  Conftitution, 
who,  without  reference  to  the  original  plan  of  the 
edifice,  or  without  confidering  how  fome  of  its  main 
pillars  and  columns  had,  in  the  courfe  of  ages,  been 
unduly  weakened  and  funk,  were  for  extending  and 
enlarging  the  nave  ;  he  yet  wifhed  that  all  who  were 
capable  of  joining  in  the  fervices,  fhould  be  admitted 
within  its  facred  precincts.  And  it  was  furely  not 
his  fault  that,  feventy  years  ago,  the  portals  of  that 
temple  were  not  thrown  open  to  Catholic  Ireland, 
which  he  fo  tenderly  loved,  and  whofe  rights  he  fo 
eloquently  defended. 

It  may  be  afked,  how  was  it  that  a  ftatefman  like 
Burke,  fo  zealous  for  conciliatory  meafures  towards 
the  colonifls  of  America,  for  the  retrenchment  of 
ufelefs  expenditure  at  home,  for  the  removal  of  com- 
mercial reftriclions,  and  for  the  abolition  of  religious 
difabilities  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  fhould  yet 
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have  been  fo  much  oppofed  to  Parliamentary  Reform? 
Now,  without  at  prefent  taking  into  confideration  the 
particular  meafures  of  Parliamentary  Reform  propofed 
during  his  life,  and  ftill  lefs  meaning  to  affirm  that  a 
certain  modification  in  the  conftitution  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  may  not  be  juftifiable  in  theory  and  fafe 
in  practice  ;  ftill  I  make  bold  to  affirm  that  any  ferious 
changes  in  the  conftitution  of  a  country — in  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Legiflature,  and  that  not  the  leaft 
important — in  the  relations  between  the  different 
orders  and  claffes  of  fociety — are  attended  with  the 
utmofl  danger.  It  was  becaufe  Burke  was  an  Admi- 
niftrative Reformer,  he  was  a  Conftitutional  Conferva- 
tive.  Thus,  the  miftakes  of  rulers,  the  errors  and 
paffions  of  fubje6ls,  time  itfelf,  introduce  abufes 
into  all  ftates ;  and  the  correction  of  fuch  abufes 
is  needful  to  the  healthful  confervation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Let  us  feek  an  analogy  in  thofe  two 
forms  of  fociety  between  which  the  State  fubfifts — 
the  Family  and  the  Church.  When  diforders  occur 
in  the  family,  arifmg  either  from  lavifh  expenditure, 
or  from  neglect  of  the  children's  education,  or  from 
unhappy  diffenfions,  or  from  vice  and  intemperance 
on  the  part  of  the  head,  how  are  thefe  diforders 
cured  ?  Is  it  not  by  retrenchment  of  ufelefs  expenfes 
—by  the  better  training  of  the  offspring — by  the 
kindly  mediation  of  friends — by  reform  of  conduct  ? 
Thefe  are  all  adminiftrative  reforms,  and  not  organic 
changes,  in  the  conftitution  of  the  family,  which 
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remains  intact,  as  God  had  created  and  Chrift 
reformed  it. 

Again,  in  the  Church — that  greateft  and  moft  per- 
fect of  all  focieties — when  abufes  creep  in,  and  here- 
fies  fpring  up,  fhe  puts  forth  formularies  to  condemn 
doctrinal  error,  and  frames  canons  to  correct  diforders 
in  clergy  and  laity.  But  in  carrying  out  fuch  re- 
forms, fhe  never  alters  the  Divine  type  of  her  Confti- 
tution,  and  never  changes  the  relations  between  the 
Papacy,  the  Epifcopate,  and  the  Presbytery.  Her 
reforms  are  adminiftrative,  and  not  constitutional. 

Thefe  analogies  point  out  the  courfe  to  be  purfued 
in  the  reformation  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
form  of  the  State  cannot,  indeed,  boaft  of  an  imme- 
diately Divine  infhitution  ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  in 
this  cafe,  not  ftrict  identity,  but  only  analogy  in  the 
mode  of  amelioration. 

This  paffage  I  had  written  when  I  lighted  on  one 
in  Burke,  which  confirms  the  view  I  have  taken  as 
to  the  diflinction  between  conjlitutional  and  adminif- 
trative  reforms.  "There  is  a  difference,"  fays  he, 
"  between  a  moral  or  political  expofure  of  a  public 
evil  relative  to  the  adminiftration  of  government, 
whether  in  men  or  fyftems,  and  a  declaration  of  de- 
fects, real  or  fuppofed,  in  the  fundamental  conftitution 
of  your  country''  This  is  from  a  fpeech  delivered,  in 
1782,  on  the  very  fubject  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

Thefe  obfervations  lead  me  by  a  natural  tranfition 
to  enter  into  the  promifed  difquifition  on  the  nature 
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and  origin  of  the  State,  its  relations  to  the  Family  and 
to  the  Church,  as  well  as  its  various  component  parts. 

The  views  of  Burke  on  the  political  principles  and 
projects  of  Englifh  Radicalifm,  and  of  the  French 
Revolution,  cannot  be  completely  vindicated  without 
an  inquiry  into  the  general  nature  and  organifm  of 
the  State,  and  then  into  the  fpecial  character  of  the 
Britifh  Conftitution,  and  of  the  temperate  Mediaeval 
Monarchy,  of  which  it  originally  formed  a  branch. 

Though  the  form  of  the  State  has  not  been,  as  in 
the  family  and  in  the  Church,  dire6lly  defined  by 
God  ;  yet  is  civil  fociety,  which  is  the  neceffary 
development  of  the  family,  and  where  alone  the 
phyfical,  moral,  and  mental  faculties  of  man  can 
be  exercifed,  fprung  of  a  divine  origin.  And  as  fo- 
ciety (with  the  admiffion  of  all,)  cannot  poffibly  exift 
without  power,  power,  whatever  be  its  form,  muft 
therefore  be  inftituted  by  Him  who  ordained  fociety. 
This  great  truth,  which  is  the  pivot  of  the  whole 
focial  economy,  has  been  ftrongly  inculcated  in  the 
Jewifh  and  the  Chriftian  difpenfations.  "  There  is  no 
power  but  of  God,"  saith  the  Apoftle,  "  and  they  that 
are,  are  ordained  of  God  ;  and  he  that  refifteth  the 
power  refifteth  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  purchafeth 
to  himfelf  damnation."  There  are  feveral  other  texts 
of  Scripture  to  the  fame  effe<5t.  And  this  truth  was 
well  known  to  the  Heathen  ;  for  the  old  Greek  Gno- 
mic poet  fays  : — 

"  The  monarch  holds  hisfceptre  of  the  gods" 
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The  doflrine  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People,  by 
making  the  civil  power  fpring  out  of  the  will  of  the 
nation,  fuppofes  civil  fociety  to  be  a  mere  arbitrary, 
contingent  creation,  dependent  on  man's  volition,  and 
not  on  God's  inftitution.  For  we  have  feen  that  the 
two  things — civil  fociety  on  the  one  hand,  and  civil 
authority  on  the  other,  are  terms  correlative,  and 
perfectly  infeparable.  Hence  the  celebrated  French 
philofopher,  M.  de  Bonald,  and  another  great  writer, 
once  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Church  of  France, 
did  not  hefitate  to  call  the  doctrine  of  the  fovereignty 
of  the  people  an  atheijlic  doctrine.  This  harfh  epi- 
thet I  will  not  adopt,  out  of  refpect  to  thofe  eftimable 
Catholics  who,  honeftly  labouring  under  an  error, 
have  held  the  doctrine  in  queftion.  But  I  will  frankly 
own,  that  it  were  difficult  for  them  to  evade  the 
logical  force  of  the  ftricture.  It  is  true  that  while 
fome  Catholic  theologians  maintain  that  the  civil 
power  comes  directly  from  the  Deity,  others  have 
held  that  it  comes  indirectly  from  God  through  the 
people ;  adding  that  the  people,  under  pain  of 
perifhing,  muft  conftitute  fome  civil  authority.  But 
Balmez  mows  that  the  two  opinions  are  perfectly 
reconcilable  ;  nay,  that  the  difpute  is  all  but  a  verbal 
one.  For  no  one  ever  maintained  that  the  Almighty 
was  wont  to  fend  an  Angel  from  Heaven  to  defignate 
the  Monarch  or  the  civil  Magiftrate  to  the  people  ; 
and  no  Catholic  theologian,  I  believe,  ever  afferted 
that  the  State  had  received  from  God  a  definite 
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organization,  fuch  as  had  been  given  to  the  Family 
and  to  the  Church.  And  when  it  is  added,  that  the 
people  muft  of  neceflity  conftitute  a  power,  what  is 
this  but  to  affert  the  facial  need  of  authority,  or  in 
other  words,  its  Divine  inftitution  ?  Hence  every 
Catholic  fchool  re-echoes  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
Scripture,  "  that  there  is  no  power  but  of  God,  and 
they  that  are,  are  ordained  of  God." 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  Catholic 
dogma  fleers  a  middle  courfe  between  two  oppo- 
fite  errors  : — the  error  of  thofe  who  hold  the  abfolute 
indefeafibility  of  the  civil  power,  under  all  contin- 
gencies and  in  all  circumftances,  and  the  error  of 
fuch  as  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  fovereignty  of 
the  people,  or  the  people's  right  arbitrarily  to  depofe 
their  rulers. 

That  the  State  fhould  not  have  received  from  the 
Almighty  a  definite  organization,  like  thofe  imme- 
diate works  of  His  hands,  the  Family  and  the  Church, 
is  a  fact  grounded,  I  think,  on  two  folid  reafons.  The 
firft  is,  that  the  State  grew  out  of  the  family,  and  in 
its  evolutions,  probably  paffed  from  paternity  through 
the  various  ftages  of  the  Patriarchate,  the  Chieftain- 
fhip,  and  laftly,  Royalty.  I  fay  probably,  becaufe  a 
cloud  overhangs  the  origin  of  human  focieties  ;  but 
as  far  as  hiftorical  inquiry,  aided  by  the  light  of 
fpeculation,  analogy,  and  experience  feems  to  fhow, 
the  conftitution  of  thofe  early  focieties  was  monarchi- 
cal. For  the  Republic  riles  up  only  in  the  later  ages 
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of  hiftory,  and  even  then  only  in  confequence  of 
internal  revolutions,  or  of  the  eftablifhment  of  new 
colonies  by  independent  fettlers.  I  defined  it  on  a 
former  occafion,  "a  municipal  Corporation  accidentally 
detached  from  the  parent  Monarchy."  * 

The  fecond  reafon  wherefore  the  State  mould  not 
have  received  from  the  Divine  Author  of  fociety  a 
fixed  conftitution,  is,  that  it  was  deftined  to  meet  the 
wants  and  exigencies  of  mankind  under  every  variety 
of  circumftance,  and  amid  all  the  diverfities  of  time 
and  place.  And,  moreover,  it  was  not  to  be  guarded, 
like  the  Church,  againfh  the  corruptions  of  error,  or 
the  viciffitudes  of  time,  but  was  under  a  general 
fuperintending  Providence,  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
devices  and  the  control  of  human  reafon. 

Hence,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  fovereignty  of  the 
people  is  utterly  falfe  and  abfurd,  the  people  in  none 
of  its  grades,  whether  high  or  low,  can  poffefs  an  in- 
herent, abfolute  right  to  political  power.  Its  claims 
muft  reft  folely  on  political  expedience  and  propriety. 
Reafons  of  ftate,  and  not  natural  juftice,  muft  be  the 
meafure  and  ftandard  of  political  privileges.  Hence, 
to  claim  for  every  fubje6l  in  the  Commonwealth,  irre- 
fpective  of  all  intellectual,  moral,  and  material  qualifi- 
cations, the  right  of  political  fuffrage  is  the  moft  mon- 
ftrous  of  all  pretenfions.  In  Pagan  antiquity  the 
maffes  were  not  only  left  without  a  participation  of 

*  See  in  my  firft  feries  of  Leftures  on  Ancient  and  Modern 
Hiftory,  the  fifth  Ledlure.  London  :  Dolman,  1858. 
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political  privileges,  but  were  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  the 
moft  ignominious  fervitude.  And  in  the  republics  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  their  condition  was  ftill  more 
wretched  than  under  the  Oriental  Monarchies.  It  is 
the  glory  of  Catholic  Chriftianity  to  have  enfranchifed 
thofe  maffes,  to  have  placed  them  on  a  footing  of  per- 
fect fpiritual  equality  with  their  fuperiors  in  the  focial 
fcale,  and  to  have  made  them  co-heirs  with  Chrift.  But 
if  that  Divine  Religion  emancipated  them  from  the 
yoke  of  fin  and  of  fuperftition,  if  it  ftruck  off  their  fo- 
cial fetters,  and  fenced  their  perfonal  freedom  round 
with  inviolable  rights  ;  it  could  not  invert  the  natural 
relations  of  fociety.  It  could  not  impart  to  thofe  en- 
gaged from  morn  till  night  in  manual  toil  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  political  life,  fo  various  and 
fo  complicated  in  all  its  relations,  nor  teach  men  who 
have  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  fweat  of  their  brow  a 
high  liberality  of  fentiment,  and  a  vigilant  and  en- 
lightened regard  for  the  rights  and  interefts  of  all 
claffes.  Chriftianity  did  not  violently  change  the  do- 
meftic  and  the  political  relations,  but  gently  and  gra- 
dually amended,  purified,  exalted,  and  fpiritualized 
them.  It  regenerated  the  individual ;  abolifhed  poly- 
gamy and  divorce  in  the  family;  imparted  a  new  dig- 
nity to  woman  ;  tempered  the  authority  of  the  father 
by  taking  from  him  the  terrible  right  of  life  and  death 
over  his  offspring  ;  mitigated  and  finally  abolifhed 
flavery  ;  rendered,  by  proclaiming  its  Divine  origin,  the 
civil  power  more  ftable,  and  therefore  lefs  fufpicious 
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and  more  clement ;  breathed  a  fpirit  of  noble  equity 
and  humanity  into  all  legiflation  and  judicature  ;  in- 
troduced a  new  law  of  nations,  founded  on  Chriftian 
fraternity ;  united  all  claffes  in  happy  concord,  and 
laid  the  deep  foundations  of  a  well-ordered  political 
freedom.  But  it  had  to  deal  with  fragile  elements,  to 
work  in  a  world  of  fin  and  woe,  where,  though  the 
handwriting  had  been  blotted  out  againft  man,  the 
temporal  penalties  of  his  primeval  fall  were  ftill  re- 
tained. The  focial  reforms  wrought  by  Chriftianity 
were  conditional,  and  progrejfive,  and  limited:  condi- 
tional according  as  men  received  and  carried  out  its 
doctrines  and  precepts — progreffive,  as  thofe  reforms 
were  to  be  adapted  to  the  fucceffive  ftages  of  human 
fociety — and  limited,  becaufe  this  world  was  ftill  to 
be  a  place  of  expiation  as  well  as  of  trial,  ftill  to  be  a 
valley  of  tears.  Hence  you  fee  how  hollow  and  de- 
ceitful are  the  promifes  of  all  thofe  fophifts  who,  from 
the  Gnoftic  heretics  of  the  firft  ages  of  the  Church 
down  to  the  Socialifts  of  our  time,  announce  to  the 
world  an  era  of  immediate,  fupreme,  and  boundlefs 
blifs.  Immeafurably  great  as  were  the  bleffmgs  con- 
ferred on  mankind  by  Chriftianity,  it  did  not  reftore, 
and  was  not  defigned  to  reftore,  the  happinefs  of  the 
Paradifaic  ftate. 

Violent  political  revolutions,  on  the  other  hand, 
brought  about  by  human  agency,  are  deftru6live  to  a 
State  ;  and  by  violent  political  revolutions  I  under- 
ftand  not  only  thofe  achieved  by  infurre6lion,  (and 
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thefe  are  not  the  moft  dangerous),  but  thofe  intro- 
duced by  vicious  legiflation,  whether  proceeding  from 
a  Monarch  or  a  fenate — a  vicious  legiflation  that  either 
runs  counter  to  thofe  primary  principles  of  focial 
fcience  recognized  by  the  general  fenfe  and  experience 
of  mankind,  or  to  the  traditions,  habits,  manners,  pre- 
dilections, and  fundamental  inftitutions  of  a  country. 
I  need  not  add,  that  if  the  element  of  herefy,  and  ftill 
more  of  irreligion,  be  fuperadded,  the  vicioufnefs  of 
fuch  legiflation  would  be  infinitely  aggravated.  But 
I  here  confine  myfelf  to  the  domain  of  politics  ;  and  I 
repeat  that  violent  political  revolutions  are  deftructive 
to  a  State,  and  for  two  reafons. 

In  the  firft  place,  civil  fociety  is  not  of  human  infti- 
tution  ;  and  though  its  form,  indeed,  has  not  been 
fpecially  ordained  of  God,  yet  the  fudden  difrupture 
by  revolution  of  the  form  from  the  divinely-created 
fubftance,  muft  needs  injure  the  latter,  and  fo  defeat 
the  defigns  of  Providence,  and  prove  moft  adverfe  to 
the  welfare  of  a  nation. 

Secondly,  a  State  is  a  thing  effentially  traditional; 
it  lives  by  the  regular  tranfmiffion  of  heritable  rights, 
interefts,  property,  ranks  and  degrees,  laws  and  infti- 
tutions. A  thing  effentially  traditional  cannot  be  de- 
ftroyed  and  created  anew  by  the  reafon  of  man ;  and 
therefore,  this  very  attempt  on  his  part  brings  ruin  on 
fociety.  Men  can  no  more  create  a  State,  than  they 
can  create  a  plant.  They  may  in  the  one  cafe,  as  in 
the  other,  give  a  peculiar  bent  to  its  growth,  or  engraft 
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on  its  fhem  another  ftock  ;  but  they  cannot,  without 
deftruction,  change  its  nature. 

Take,  for  example,  one  of  the  ancient  law-givers, 
invited  by  a  Greek  Republic,  to  quell,  by  a  new  fyftem 
of  legiflation,  the  diffenfions  of  its  citizens.  He  cannot 
by  his  laws  change  the  foil  and  climate  of  the  country, 
nor  its  phyfical  circumfcription,  nor  the  peculiar  rela- 
tions wherein  this  republic  (lands  to  other  ftates.  Yet 
thefe  are  circumftances  which  all  will  have  a  great  in- 
fluence on  its  future  hiftory.  He  will  not,  and  he  can- 
not if  he  would,  alter  the  Religion  and  the  manners  of 
the  people,  though,  as  in  antiquity,  the  State  embraced 
the  religious,  civil,  and  domefbic  relations,  he  will  in- 
troduce fome  new  rites  in  the  one,  and  correct  fome 
diforders  in  the  other.  And  as  to  the  political  confli- 
tution  itfelf,  his  changes  (and  modern  refearch  tends 
to  confirm  this  view),  will  be  far  from  radical.  He  will 
merely  commit  to  writing  immemorial  cuftoms,  or  re- 
vive fome  old  laws,  that  have  fallen  into  defuetude,  or 
give  them  a  new  force  or  expanfion,  or  borrow  fome 
law  or  inftitution  he  has  found  prevailing  in  foreign 
lands.  He  will  fix  with  greater  precifion  the  refpec- 
tive  rights  of  the  different  claffes  of  citizens,  affign 
the  amount  of  taxation  which  each  fhall  have  to 
pay,  and  propofe  fpecial  laws  for  carrying  out  thefe 
projects. 

The  mofl  ftriking  change  in  thofe  Greek  ftates  was 
the  fubftitution  of  temporary  Magiftrates  for  the  here- 
ditary, though  limited  Royalty  of  the  heroic  times. 
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But  this  change  was  only  gradually  brought  about, 
and  its  important  refults  did  not  become  apparent  till 
a  much  later  period. 

So  we  fee  by  the  example  of  thefe  old  law-givers, 
who  received  from  their  fellow-citizens  fuch  large  dif- 
cretionary  powers  of  legiflation,  how  limited  was  their 
fcope  of  action — how  many  phyfical  and  even  moral 
data,  influencing  the  deftinies  of  the  State  with  which 
they  were  concerned,  were  abfolutely  beyond  their 
control ;  how  all  political  changes  which  are  defbined 
to  be  falutary  and  permanent,  mufb  be  only  the  modi- 
fication or  development  of  pre-exifting  forms  ;  and 
how  futile  and  deftructive  are  all  attempts  to  form  a 
conftitution  at  a  fmgle  caft,  without  regard  to  exifting 
rights  and  interefts,  without  reference  to  the  paft,  to 
hiftorical  traditions,  and  habits,  and  inftitutions,  to 
the  genius  of  a  particular  people,  as  well  as  to  the  lef- 
fons  of  univerfal  experience. 

Having  now  at  confiderable  length  examined  the 
origin  and  nature  of  civil  government,  I  can  fay  but  a 
few  words  on  the  principles  which  determine  its  rife, 
progrefs,  and  extinction.  Is  the  State  a  mere  phyfical 
being,  having  by  a  law  of  nature  its  fixed  periods  of 
growth,  bloom,  maturity,  and  decay  ?  Or  is  it  a  moral 
effence,  refting  exclufively  on  the  exercife  of  the  will 
and  of  the  intelligence  of  the  human  beings  who  com- 
pofe  it  ?  It  is  neither.  It  is  a  phyfico-moral  entity, 
fubject  to  the  action  of  many,  and  various,  and  moft 
powerful  agents,  which  fhall  prefently  be  defcribed. 
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Let  us  carefully  examine  this  matter,  which  has  not 
received  the  attention  it  deferves. 

In  one  of  his  moft  thoughtful  and  eloquent  works, 
the  "  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,"  Burke  himfelf 
writes  : — "  I  am  not  quite  of  the  mind  of  thofe  fpecu- 
lators  who  feem  affured  that  neceffarily,  and  by  the 
conftitution  of  things,  all  ftates  have  the  fame  periods 
of  infancy,  manhood,  and  decrepitude,  that  are  found 
in  the  individuals  who  compofe  them Indivi- 
duals are  phyfical  beings,  fubject  to  laws  univerfal  and 

invariable But  Commonwealths  are  not  phyfical 

but  moral  effences.  They  are  artificial  combinations, 
and  in  their  proximate  efficient  caufe  the  arbitrary 

productions  of  the  mind There  is  not  in  the 

phyfical  order  (with  which  they  do  not  appear  to  hold 
any  aflignable  connexion)  a  diftinc~l  caufe  by  which 
any  of  thofe  fabrics  muft  neceflarily  grow,  flourifh,  or 
decay ;  nor  in  my  opinion  does  the  moral  world  pro- 
duce anything  more  determinate  on  that  fubject  than 
what  may  ferve  as  an  amufement  (liberal,  indeed,  and 
ingenious,  but  dill  only  an  amufement)  for  fpeculative 
men.  I  doubt  whether  the  hiftory  of  mankind 
is  yet  complete  enough,  if  ever  it  can  be  fo,  to 
furnifh  grounds  for  a  fure  theory  on  the  internal 
caufes  which  neceflarily  affect  the  fortune  of  a 
State.  I  am  far  from  denying  the  operation  of 
fuch  caufes ;  but  they  are  infinitely  uncertain,  and 
much  more  obfcure,  and  much  more  difficult  to 
trace,  than  the  foreign  caufes  that  tend  to  raife, 
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to  deprefs,  and  fometimes  to  overwhelm  a  commu- 
nity." 

Here  we  fee  the  great  writer  has  bright  glimpfes  of 
the  truth — his  native  fagacity  is  fhruggling  with  the 
falfe  opinion  fo  prevalent  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  civil  fociety  was  "  an  artificial  combination,"  as 
he  calls  it — a  fort  of  fortuitous  aggregation  of  human 
atoms  into  a  cofmos,  called  the  State.  As  long  as 
Burke  remains  within  the  fphere  of  political  empiri- 
cifm,  he  is  an  incomparable  mafter ;  but  when  he 
afcends  the  heights  of  philofophic  fpeculation,  his  fhep 
becomes  lefs  fure  and  lefs  bold. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  pages  of  another  great 
writer,  who  poffeffed  in  a  higher  degree  than  any 
other  I  am  acquainted  with  the  gift  of  philofophic 
intuition — at  leaft,  as  applied  to  hiftory — and  who 
flood  on  the  vantage-ground  of  Catholicifm,  and 
whofe  mind  was,  befides,  enriched  by  the  experience 
and  the  difcuffions  of  the  eventful  forty  years  that 
followed  on  the  death  of  Burke. 

"  Independently,"  fays  Frederick  Schlegel,  "  of  that 
progreffive  power  of  reafon  inherent  in  all  the  forms 
and  departments  of  human  activity  ;  and  independ- 
ently of  the  operations  of  Divine  Providence,  which 
form  that  high  myfterious  chain  of  unity  that  links 
together  the  different  periods  of  man's  focial  pro- 
gress ;  independently,  I  fay,  of  all  thefe,  there  is  a 
law  of  nature — a  high  and  fecret  principle  of  nature — 
prefiding  over  the  life  and  growth  of  human  fociety, 
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which,  if  kept  in  due  fubordination  to  the  higher  prin- 
ciple of  Providence,  will  not  be  found  incompatible 
with  it.  ...  In  following  the  current  of  events  in 
hiftory,  the  hiftorical  obferver  can  accurately  diftin- 
guifh  the  different  periods  of  national  development : 
the  firft  period  of  artlefs,  yet  marvellous  childhood  ; 
the  next,  of  the  firft  bloom  and  flufh  of  youth  ;  later, 
the  maturer  vigour  and  activity  of  manhood  :  and,  at 
lafb,  the  fymptoms  of  approaching  age,  a  ftate  of  gene- 
ral decay  and  fecond  childifhnefs."  *  So  far  Schlegel. 
In  this  paffage  we  fee  moft  luminoufly  unfolded  all 
the  principles  which  prefide  over  the  growth  of  human 
fociety,  and  which  were  dimly  apprehended  by  the 
mind  of  Burke.  Here  the  fixed  laws  of  nature — the 
free,  fpontaneous  energy  of  the  human  reafon  acting 
thereon — the  myfterious  operations  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, ordering  all  things  to  its  own  adorable  ends, 
rewarding  or  chaftening  here  below  the  abufe  or  the 
right  direction  of  man's  reafon  and  free-will — thefe  are 
all  admirably  pointed  out.  In  another  paffage  this  writer 
fhows  how  that  fallen  creature — man — in  his  efforts 
after  temporal  as  well  as  eternal  happinefs,  is,  on  one 
hand,  aided  by  the  kindly  miniftrations  of  bleffed 
fpirits,  and,  on  the  other,  thwarted  and  milled  by 
thofe  rebel  angels,  whofe  dark  chief  is  rightly  termed 
by  him  "  the  moft  potent  and  moft  intellectual  egotift 
of  all  created  beings,  whether  in  the  vifible  or  invifible 
world. 

*  "Philofophy  of  Hiftory,"  p.  310. 
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Thus,  to  fum  up  the  preceding  obfervations,  I  have 
fhown  that  the  State  is  an  evolution  from  the  Family  ; 
that  it  is  effentially  traditional  in  its  nature  ;  that  its 
deftiny  is  determined  partly  by  natural  caufes,  like 
climate,  foil,  phyfical  circumfcription,  as  well  as  by 
moral  agents,  both  alike  being  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  control ;  that,  being  of  a  nature  partly  phyfi- 
cal, partly  moral,  it  is  fubje6l  to  the  great  law  of 
growth,  maturity,  and  decay,  but  fubject  alfo  to  the 
direction  of  human  reafon,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil — whether  that  reafon  a<5l  fpontaneoufly  within  the 
fphere  of  its  native  powers,  or  whether,  in  certain 
cafes,  it  be  guided  by  Divine  Revelation,  or  be  mif- 
dire6led  by  the  powers  of  darknefs.  The  action  of 
Divine  Providence  on  the  State,  as  well  as  that  of 
fpirits,  beneficent  or  malign — the  one  ftriving  to  carry 
out,  the  other  to  thwart,  the  gracious  defigns  of 
Heaven  in  man's  regard — has  alfo  been  pointed  out. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured,  according  to  the  fmall 
meafure  of  my  ability,  and  fometimes  affifled  by  a 
great  matter,  who  has  been  cited,  to  lay  the  philofo- 
phic  bafis  for  thofe  profound  political  obfervations 
difperfed  through  the  writings  of  Burke.  By  the  prin- 
ciples here  inculcated,  it  will  be  eafy  to  eflimate  the 
character  and  the  tendency  of  all  political  changes, 
whether  they  be  falutary  or  be  pernicious. 

The  views  of  Burke  on  the  fo-called  Reform  of  Par- 
liament, and  on  the  principles  and  proceedings  of  the 
French  Conftituent  Affembly,  whofe  errors,  moral  and 
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political,  led  logically  to  the  crimes  and  horrors  of  die 
Convention,  will  be  analyzed  in  the  next  Lecture. 
There,  as  I  have  already  treated  of  die  efience  of  the 
State,  I  will  firft  fpeak  of  its  component  parts — 
Royalty,  Ariftocracy,  Civil  Eftabliihment  of  the 
Church,  Parliamentary  Reprefentation  of  the  three 
orders — the  Clergy,  Nobles,  and  Commons — and  Mu- 
nicipal Corporations ;  and  I  will  fhow  how  all  thefe 
inilitutions  have  their  deep  foundations  in  the  very 
nature  of  things. 
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THIRD  LECTURE. 

|N  my  laft  Leflure,  I  defcribed  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  State,  and  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  laws,  phyfical  and  moral,  of  its 
deftiny.  I  now  proceed,  according  to  promife,  to 
fpeak  of  its  component  parts.  Thefe  are,  when  the 
State  is,  in  its  conftitution,  monarchical  —  Royalty, 
Ariflocracy,  Civil  Eftablifhment  of  the  Church,  Par- 
liamentary Reprefentation  of  the  Clergy,  Nobles, 
and  Commons,  and  Municipal  Corporations.  In  the 
Republic,  when  it  is  well  organized,  moft  of  thefe  in- 
ftitutions  prevail  ;  but  on  that  form  of  government  I 
fhall  fay  a  few  words  when  I  have  concluded  my  re- 
marks on  the  monarchical  conftitution. 

i.  Royalty,  as  Ariftotle  well  obferves,  is  the  moft 
ancient  and  the  moft  widely  diffufed  form  of  govern- 
ment. We  find  it,  at  lead  in  its  more  elementary 
form,  already  eftablifhed  in  the  earlieft  dawn  of 
hiftory,  and  we  trace  its  exiftence  through  every 
grade  of  civilization,  and  in  countries  the  moft 
remote  from  each  other  in  fpace,  and  the  moft  widely 
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divergent  in  religion,  manners,  cuftoms,  habits,   and 
intellectual  culture. 

Royalty  is,  in  political  fociety,  the  vivid  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  domeftic  paternity  from  which  it  evolves. 
Its  hereditary  character  makes  it  better  fuited  than 
any  other  form  of  government  to  the  traditional 
nature  of  the  State.  Being  perfonal,  it  infpires  feel- 
ings of  attachment  which  an  abftract  corporation  like 
a  Senate  can  never  call  forth.  It  is  the  principle  of 
cohefion — the  all-pervading  fpirit  that  holds  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  politic  together. 

2.  Ariftocracy  is  an  inftitution  ftill  more  widely 
diffufed  than  Royalty ;  for,  except  in  little  paftoral 
communities,  like  fome  of  the  Swifs  Cantons,  it  is 
everywhere  found  in  one  fhape  or  in  another — in  the 
Republic  no  lefs  than  in  the  Monarchy.  Even  in  the 
American  Democracy,  the  planters  of  Virginia,  the 
two  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Louifiana,  and  other 
States,  formed — at  leafh,  down  to  the  late  civil  war — 
an  ariftocracy,  wealthy  and  powerful. 

Ariftocracy  fprings  out  of  that  inequality  of  condi- 
tions produced  by  the  great  diverfities  in  the  cha- 
racter, the  circumftances,  the  phyfical  health  and 
ftrength,  the  manual  fkill,  the  intellectual  powers,  and 
the  duration  of  life  among  different  men.  Thefe 
flriking  diverfities  are  the  natural  confequences  of 
man's  primeval  fall.  Since,  accordingly,  there  muft 
be  in  human  fociety  an  inequality  of  conditions,  and, 
confequently,  a  fubordination  of  ranks,  the  queftion 
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occurs,  how  is  that  inequality  to  be  made  the  leaft 
irkfome  to  the  feelings  of  men,  and  the  moft  con- 
ducive to  the  general  weal  ?  If  property  be,  as  it  is, 
the  badge  and  the  inftrument  of  human  freedom  ; 
how  is  that  badge  and  that  inftrument  to  be  ufed  in  a 
manner  the  moft  ufeful,  as  well  as  the  mod  attractive 
to  the  community  ? 

The  diftinctions  conferred  by  mere  wealth  have  at 
no  time,  and  in  no  place,  been  as  much  refpe6led, 
efteemed,  and  honoured,  as  thofe  beftowed  by  birth. 
It  is  the  glory  of  military  prowefs,  and  the  fame  of 
great  civil  fervices,  tranfmitted  from  age  to  age,  that 
confecrate  wealth,  reprefs  the  jealoufy  and  envy  of 
mankind,  and  command  their  grateful  homage. 

But  not  only  the  admiration  for  martial  glory,  and 
the  fenfe  of  gratitude  for  civil  fervices  conferred, 
attach  nations  to  their  noble  houfes  ;  but  the  very 
refpect  for  antiquity,  inherent  to  human  nature,  in- 
vefts  thofe  families  with  a  certain  halo  of  fplendour. 
If,  as  I  mowed  on  the  lafb  occafion,  the  State  is  effen- 
tially  traditional  in  its  nature,  muft  not  an  inftitu- 
tion,  like  Nobility,  which  links  one  generation  of  men 
to  another,  which  is  the  living  organ  of  national 
recollections,  traditions,  habits,  manners,  and  general 
fpirit,  be  one  eminently  conformable  to  the  ends  for 
which  civil  fociety  was  formed  ? 

Again,  the  exiftence  of  a  State  is  bound  up  with 
its  independence  ;  and  that  independence  is  guarded 
and  upheld  by  the  armed  force.  But  who  in  all  ages 
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and  in  all  countries  have  been  the  natural  leaders  of 
the  armed  force  but  the  Nobles  ?  Thus  the  need  of 
fecurity — the  innate  refpecl:  for  antiquity — as  well  as 
gratitude  and  admiration  for  martial  prowefs,  and 
civil  fervices,  fuperadded  to  the  refources  of  fuperior 
wealth,  form  the  deep  foundations  on  which  all  arif- 
tocracy  refts. 

In  the  heroic  times  of  Ancient  Greece,  the  Nobles 
were  allied  to  the  gods,  and,  fprung  of  Royal  race, 
had  been  the  conquerors  of  the  fubjec~l  tribes,  the 
founders  of  colonies,  the  victorious  leaders  of  armies, 
as  well  as  the  poffeffors  of  princely  domains.  To 
thefe  titles  to  refpect,  many  of  their  noble  houfes 
added  the  dignity  of  an  hereditary  priefthood. 

In  the  Monarchies  of  Ancient  India,  Perfla,  and 
Egypt,  the  noble  or  warrior  cafle  was  feparated  by 
an  infurmountable  barrier  from  the  facerdotal  clafs. 
The  State,  like  the  Patriarchate,  was  ftill  theocratic, 
for  the  King,  before  putting  on  the  royal  robes,  was 
firft  received  into  the  prieftly  cafte. 

Under  the  Chriftian  Difpenfation,  where  the  Divine 
Founder  had  made  His  Church  a  free,  felf-exiftent 
fociety,  independent  in  fpiritual  affairs  of  all  civil 
authority  and  legiflation,  the  Nobility  had,  of  courfe, 
no  inherent  right  to  the  prieflly  dignity.  The  only 
priefthood  it  received  was  by  the  rites  of  Chriftian 
chivalry,  whereby  it  fwore  to  defend  the  weak  and 
the  helpless,  and  to  guard  inviolate  the  facred  tradi- 
tions of  honour. 
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3.  This  leads  me  to  fpeak  of  the  fpiritual  ariftocracy 
in  the  Chriftian  ftate  ;  an  ariftocracy,  which  as,  from 
its  divine  inftitution,  and  the  fublime  nature  of  its 
functions,  it  far  tranfcends  in  importance  all  other 
orders,  fo  accordingly  enjoys  a  precedency  of  civil 
honour. 

In  the  Patriarchal  Difpenfation,  the  civil  and  the 
fpiritual  powers  were  blended — the  tribe  chieftain 
and  the  prieft  were  one  and  the  fame.  Under  the 
Jewifh  law,  thofe  powers,  which,  like  twin-flowers,  had 
hitherto  grown  together  on  the  fame  ftem,  were  fe- 
parated,  and  bloffomed  apart  In  the  Chriftian  Dif- 
penfation, where  the  Church  was  deftined  for  all 
nations,  and  all  ages,  that  feparation  of  the  two 
powers,  the  temporal  and  the  ecclefiaftical,  was  ftill 
more  marked  and  decided  than  in  Ifrael's  local  and 
temporary  Church.  The  immaculate  fpoufe  of  Chrift 
was  not  to  be  in  the  difcharge  of  her  functions  under 
the  control  of  man :  the  kingdom,  where  the  Holy 
Spirit  had  fet  up  His  oracle,  was  not  to  be  profaned 
by  the  caprice  of  human  power.  This  fpiritual  inde- 
pendence of  the  Chriftian  Church,  fo  neceffary  to 
promote  the  ends  of  her  fublime  miflion,  was  moft 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  civil  fociety.  It  narrowed 
the  fphere  of  political  authority,  wrefted  from  it  the 
interpretation  of  the  laws  of  eternal  juftice,  not  only 
introduced  a  new  and  better  code  of  public  and 
private  rights,  but  fet  up  an  independent  tribunal  for 
their  adjudication  ;  a  tribunal  that  could  proclaim  to 
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kings  and  to  fubjects  alike  their  rights  and  their  du- 
ties. To  this  fpiritual  independence  of  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  power,  we  muft  mainly  afcribe  the  great  ftability 
and  freedom  of  Chriftian  States,  and  the  vaft  fu- 
periority  of  modern  civilization. 

But  though  diftinct,  thefe  two  great  inftitutions. 
Church  and  State,  are  flill  to  be  connected.  And 
how  can  it  be  otherwife  ?  How  can  public  as  well 
as  private  virtues  be  exercifed,  except  by  a  reference 
to  the  unfeen  world  ?  How  can  civil  fociety  exift 
without  the  practice  of  the  moral  duties  ?  And  how 
can  the  moral  precepts  be  expounded,  and  inculcated, 
and  enforced  without  the  fanction  of  religion  ?  But 
will  that  fanction  be  fo  authoritative,  without  the  co- 
operation of  civil  magiftrates  and  civil  laws  ?  Yet 
unlefs  religion  be  recognized  by  the  State,  as  a  great 
moral  guide,  and  its  organ,  the  priefthood,  be  inverted 
with  a  certain  meafure  of  political  dignity  and  power ; 
how  can  that  co-operation  be  in  any  wife  effectual  ? 
Hence  the  clofe  union  between  the  fpiritual  and  the 
temporal  powers,  religion  and  civil  fociety,  in  all 
ages,  and  in  all  countries,  and  under  every  variety  of 
creeds. 

The  State,  diffociated  from  religion,  becomes  an 
unholy  thing,  that  will  foon  lofe  its  hold  on  the 
reverence  and  affections  of  the  people.  Ifolated  from 
the  Church,  it  will  foon  become  ifolated  from  the 
Family,  be  fevered  from  all  connection  with  the  part, 
and  forfeit  the  heritage  of  the  future.  So  defecrated. 
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the  State  will  foon  become  a  "  vile  corpus!'  fit  only 
for  the  rude  experiments  of  political  charlatans.  Low, 
fordid,  felfim  aims  will  fuperfede  the  generous  inftin6ls 
of  a  religious  patriotifm  ;  loyalty  will  be  meafured  by 
the  ftandard  of  interefts,  and  the  fecret  influence  of  a 
godlefs  legiflation,  and  the  bad  example  of  Magif- 
trates  officially  ignoring  Religion,  will  carry  corrup- 
tion into  many  a  houfehold.  And  in  all  cafes  it  will 
lead  to  a  harm  diffonance  between  public  and  private 
life,  and  to  an  antagonifm  between  the  fpiritual  and 
temporal  powers.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  the  truth 
of  thefe  obfervations,  caft  his  eyes  on  the  neighbour- 
ing country  of  Belgium.  There  this  experiment  (in 
Europe,  at  leaft,)  has  firft  been  tried ;  and  there,  con- 
fequently,  a  moft  Catholic  people  has  been  made 
the  vi6lim  of  a  cruel  divorce  between  Church  and 
State. 

And  not  the  State  only,  but  the  Church  alfo,  fuffers 
by  this  unholy  feparation.  Doubtlefs,  the  Univerfal 
Church  hath  all  ages  for  her  inheritance  ;  me  hath 
received  from  her  Divine  Founder  the  promife  of 
everlafting  duration  :  a  promife  which  all  the  violence 
of  men,  and  all  the  craft  of  hell,  have  for  near  nine- 
teen hundred  years  failed  to  render  void.  But  each 
particular  province  of  that  vaft  fpiritual  empire  is  not 
equally  unfailing.  Churches,  once  flourifhing  in  piety 
and  learning,  have  unhappily,  by  fchifm,  or  herefy,  or 
misbelief,  been  torn  away  from  the  Rock  of  Ages. 
Hence  the  perpetuation  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  thofe 
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national  Churches  depends  on  the  influence  they  ex- 
ercife  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  people,  and  on 
the  correfpondence  of  that  people  to  their  inftru6lion 
and  example,  as  well  as  to  the  general  action  of  Divine 
grace.  But  to  perpetuate  that  influence  of  the 
National  Church,  which  does  not  reft  on  a  Divine  de- 
cree, all  human  aids  and  appliances  muft  be  reforted 
to.  That  Church  muft  ftrike  its  roots  deep  into  the 
foil  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  raife  its  towering 
fummit  to  the  fkies.  It  muft  intertwine  its  boughs 
with  the  cuftoms,  habits,  manners,  arts,  literature, 
fcience,  laws,  inftitutions,  and  property  of  a  people. 
And  the  Catholic  nations,  in  fo  honouring  the  Church, 
and  incorporating  her,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  with  their 
political  inftitutions,  have  but  acted  according  to  the 
univerfal  inftincts  of  mankind,  and  in  conformity  to 
the  very  effence  of  civil  fociety  ;  for  this,  as  we  faw 
on  the  laft  occafion,  is  of  Divine  inftitution.*  And 
this  leads  me  to  the  next  point,  —  the  Parlia- 
mentary Reprefentation  of  the  Clergy,  Nobles,  and 
Commons. 

4.  Like  all  the  other  great  inftitutions  of  civil  fociety, 
the  Parliamentary  reprefentation  of  the  feveral  orders 
has  its  type  in  the  family.  When  the  fon  has  reached, 
or  nearly  fo,  his  age  of  majority,  the  wife  and  affec- 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  feparation  of  Church  and  State,  which 
I  have  here  combated  on  philofophic  grounds,  has  been  cen- 
fured  by  a  folemn  judgment  of  the  Holy  See  in  the  Encyclicals 
Mirari  vos  and  Quanta  Curd,  accepted  as  they  have  been  by 
the  whole  Church. 
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tionate  father  lays  before  him  the  ftate  of  his  affairs, 
introduces  him  to  his  agents,  and  endeavours  to  fami- 
liarize him  with  the  management  of  his  property.  In 
matters  of  great  importance,  the  father  will  fummon 
all  the  elder  members  of  the  family  to  meet  and 
advife  with  him  ;  and  it  is  thus  the  well-being  of  the 
houfehold  is  fecured  and  perpetuated.  It  is  fo  in 
the  State  ;  and  this  analogy  did  not  efcape  the  pene- 
trative mind  of  the  illuftrious  Fenelon,  when  he  ad- 
dreffed  urgent  remonftrances  to  Louis  XIV.  on  his 
fufpenfion  of  the  ancient  conftitution  of  France. 

The  clergy,  the  great  teacher  of  moral  and  focial, 
as  of  religious  truths,  is  of  neceffity  the  perpetual 
counfellor  of  the  Crown.  From  the  very  fact  that, 
as  we  have  feen,  civil  fociety  is  a  Divine  inftitution, 
and  its  alliance  with  Religion,  in  one  form  or  another, 
a  thing  of  primary  neceffity  ;  the  focial  pofition  of  the 
clergy  is  clearly  marked  out.  They  reprefent  the 
Divine  element  in  human  fociety — the  bond  of  con- 
nection between  the  vifible  and  the  invifible  world. 
And  reprefenting  fuch  momentous  interefts,  they 
furely  are  entitled  to  what  all  nations  have  accorded 
to  them — the  higheft  rank  in  the  State. 

When  true  to  its  holy  calling,  its  piety,  virtues, 
charity,  learning,  ample  poffeffions,  and  civil  flatus 
infure  to  the  clerical  order  a  very  great  influence  ; 
but  ftill  that  influence  is  but  indirect.  It  is  only  by  a 
participation  in  the  public  councils — by  a  fhare  in 
legiflation — the  Clergy  can  effectually  defend  their 
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temporal  rights,  and  die  higher  and  ftill  more  im- 
portant interefts  of  Religion.  It  is  in  the  national 
Senate  only  they  can  efie&ually  uphold  the  preroga- 
tives of  die  Crown,  or  check  its  encroachments*  can 
fupport  or  counteract,  as  occafion  may  require,  the 
influence  of  die  fecular  ariftocracy,  and  can  defend  the 
rights,  or  check  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  people.  The 
exctafioa  of  the  Hierarchy  from  the  national  Senate 
leaves,  therefore,  an  irreparable  void  in  the  State, 
Such  exclufion  would  be  utterly  inconfiftent  with 
the  alliance  between  Church  and  State,  which,  as  we 
have  feen,  is  a  primary  principle  of  conftitutional 
policy. 

And  now  as  to  the  Nobility,  If  the  latter  be,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  (how,  fo  important  an  element  in 
the  State,  it  is  furely  called  on  to  hold  a  high  place  in 
the  national  councils.  If  it  reprefents  the  very  h^heft 
kind  of  property,  immoveabk  or  territorial  poffeffions; 
if  it  is  the  impersonation  of  a  nation's  military  glory 
and  diplomatic  (kill ;  if  it  is  the  link  that  connects  the 
paft  and  prefent  times  of  a  people's  hiftory ;  if  it  is  the 
organ  of  national  traditions,  recollections,  and  public 
fpirit;— what  dais  is  better  entitled  to  furnifh  counfel- 
lors  to  the  Crown,  and  to  take  part  in  the  national 
Legislature  ?  Hence  the  clergy  and  die  nobflity  have, 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  been  die  two  main 
pillars  of  die  State,  Thefe  co-exift  with  it  from  its 
origin  to  the  lateft  period  of  its  exiftence.  The 
fymboli*es  die  principles  of  material  force  and  of 
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political  liability  ;  the  other  the  principles  of  fpiritual 
life  and  of  intellectual  power.  If  thefe  two  great 
members — the  Clergy  and  the  Nobility — be  devoid  of 
that  fubftantial  power  which  Parliamentary  reprefen- 
tation  can  alone  infure  ; — then  the  whole  body  politic 
becomes  feeble  and  languifliing.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of 
things,  the  rights  of  their  refpeclive  orders  cannot  be 
duly  upheld,  nor  their  fupport  of  the  regal  prerogatives 
and  of  popular  freedom  be  adequately  infured.  Thus 
the  fhort-fighted  policy  of  Abfolutifm  leaves  the  two 
main  bulwarks  of  the  throne  nearly  difmantled.  The 
Sovereign,  in  the  exercife  of  his  power,  unchecked  by 
the  moral  counfels  of  the  priefthood  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  confervative  inftincts  of  the  ariftocracy  on 
the  other,  becomes  the  haplefs  tool  of  the  firft  charla- 
tan, or  profligate  adventurer,  who  obtrudes  himfelf  on 
his  councils.  It  is  one  of  the  vices  of  abfolute  Mo- 
narchy, and  one  which  flowly  prepares  the  way  for  re- 
volution, that  the  political  fignificance  of  ariftocracy 
fhould  be  gradually  loft,  and  that  the  advantages  of  a 
civil  eftablifhment  of  Religion  fhould  become  lefs  ob- 
vious to  the  popular  mind. 

But  a  member  is  ftill  wanting  to  the  Chriftian  tem- 
perate Monarchy,  and  without  which  it  would  be  very 
imperfectly  organized.  This  is  the  Commonalty,  or 
the  Third  Eftate.  If  the  Clergy  reprefent  the  Divine 
element  of  fpiritual  life,  and  the  Ariftocracy  the  ele- 
ment of  political  ftability,  the  Third  Eftate  fymbo- 
lizes  the  principle  of  progrefs.  Thofe  two  great  prin- 
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ciples — the  principles  of  movement  and  of  repofe — of 
gravitation  and  of  impulfion — of  ftability  and  of  pro- 
grefs — are  the  fundamental  laws  in  all  phyfical,  and 
moral,  and  focial  life.  In  politics,  there  can  be  no 
true  freedom  without  order,  and  no  true  order  with- 
out freedom.  And  thus,  to  give  an  illuftration,  there 
are  no  Commonwealths  which  exhibit  fuch  a  ftate 
of  degrading  fervitude  as  the  Mohammedan  ftates, 
and  yet  in  none  are  revolts  and  revolutions  fo  fre- 
quent. 

The  Third  Eftate  is  the  youngeft  member,  but  not 
the  leaft  important  one,  of  the  political  family.  If  it 
appears  later  on  the  ftage  of  hiftory,  it  ever  plays  a 
great  part,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  In  the  an- 
cient republics,  when  Royalty  had  difappeared  from 
the  fcene,  this  plebeian  order  carried  on  a  fierce  con- 
teft  with  the  ariftocracy,  triumphed  over  it,  and,  after 
a  brief  and  ftormy  rule,  furrendered  the  State  into  the 
arms  of  military  tyranny. 

In  the  modern  temperate  Monarchy,  where  the 
Chrifbian  Religion  fought,  as  far  as  this  fallen  world 
would  permit,  to  re-eftablifh  political  harmony,  the 
Third  Eftate  fulfilled  an  important  miffion.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  Middle  Age,  the  feudal  Monarchs 
convoked  for  deliberation  baronial  affemblies,  confift- 
ing  only  of  Bifhops,  mitred  Abbots,  and  the  principal 
Nobles.  Such  were  the  Englifh  Parliaments  under  the 
firft  Anglo-Norman  kings ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Commons  came 
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to  form  a  part  of  the  Legiflature.  It  was  at  this  very 
time — that  is  to  fay,  in  the  period  which  elapfed  from 
the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century — the  Third  Eftate  was  called  to  fit  in  the 
Cortes  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal,  in  the  States-General 
of  France,  and  in  the  Diets  of  Germany.  The  Com- 
mons were  not  fummoned  to  the  Legiflature  in  virtue 
of  the  falfe  doctrine  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  people, 
or  of  any  other  pretended  natural  right,  but  from  a 
high  fenfe  of  political  congruity  and  expedience.  The 
Commonalty  had,  at  the  time  I  fpeak  of,  acquired 
fuch  an  amount  of  intelligence  and  wealth  as  fully 
qualified  it  to  take  part  in  legiflation,  and  to  defend 
in  the  councils  of  the  State  its  own  rights,  as  well  as 
to  promote  the  general  interefts  of  fociety.  Like  the 
young  man  I  fpoke  of,  jufh  now,  the  Third  Eftate,  in 
moft  European  countries,  had  at  that  period  attained 
its  majority,  was  capable  of  conducting  bufmefs,  and 
advifmg  its  fovereign  on  important  affairs.  By  their 
numbers,  activity,  energy,  talents,  commercial  and 
induftrial  wealth,  the  Commons  pufh  the  State  on  in 
the  career  of  ufeful  enterprife,  material  well-being,  lite- 
rary and  fcientinc  exertion,  legal  improvements,  and 
adminiftrative  reform.  They  furnifh  the  moft  numerous 
members  to  the  priefthood,  and  paffmg,  from  time  to 
time,  into  the  ranks  of  the  Nobility,  they  renovate, 
by  their  riches  and  talents,  its  moral  and  material 
force. 

Thus  are  all  thefe  orders,  efpecially  when  united  in 
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the  communion  of  Catholic  faith,  bound  up  with  each 
other,  and  all  in  their  feveral  fpheres  aid  each  other, 
and  promote  the  interefts  of  the  common  weal. 

5.  Laftly,  I  have  to  fpeak  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions. The  Municipality,  whether  it  conducts  the 
local  affairs  of  the  city  or  of  the  town-land,  is  a 
neceffary  complement  to  the  Chriftian  State.  The 
Municipality  may  be  defined  a  Corporation,  whofe 
members  are  elected  by  the  citizens  or  inhabitants  of 
a  difbrict  for  conducting  the  local  adminiftration  of  a 
city  cr  of  a  town-land,  and  for  levying  to  that  effect 
local  taxes. 

Thefe  admirable  inftitutions  initiate  the  people  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  develop  their  intelligence,  and 
further  their  material  well-being.  When  citizens  are 
debarred  from  voting  for  town-councillors,  who  have 
only  to  deliberate  on  local  concerns  of  a  fubordinate, 
material  nature,  how  can  they  be  qualified  to  elect 
reprefentatives  for  the  Legiflature,  where  the  mofb 
delicate,  as  well  as  mofb  important,  queftions  of  ftate 
are  to  be  difcuffed  ?  Hence  the  hoftility  which,  as  we 
fhall  fee,  the  Revolutionifts  in  Europe  have  ever 
evinced  for  Municipal  Corporations.  In  the  firft  place, 
they  wiih  the  people  to  be  kept  in  utter  ignorance  of 
their  affairs — in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  pupilage,  and  fo 
to  become  mere  paffive  inftruments  in  their  hands. 
Secondly,  where  central  adminiftrative  boards  fuperfede 
free  municipal  corporations,  thefe  revolutionifts  know 
full  well  that  when,  through  any  intrigues,  they  lhall 
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be  raifed  to  office,  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  concen- 
trate in  their  own  hands  the  entire  concerns,  great  and 
fmall,  of  a  people.  Laftly,  thefe  foes  of  fociety  know, 
that  where  local  corporations,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  fubfift,  there  all  the  natural  legitimate  focial 
influences  are  fure  to  prevail.  And  thofe  natural  legi- 
timate focial  influences  are  rank,  property,  educa- 
tion, talent,  public  virtue,  civil  magiftracy,  and  facer- 
dotal  power  ;  but  thefe  are  precifely  the  things  which 
the  Revolution  inftinctively  dreads  and  detefts.  Hence 
the  fyftem  of  bureaucratic  centralization,  fo  fatally 
introduced  into  France  by  Louis  XIV.,  was  one  of  the 
political  caufes  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1789.  And  its  fearful  development  under  the 
firft  Napoleon,  (fince  but  partially  modified),  ferves  to 
prolong  the  political  infecurity  of  France ;  and  to 
leave  her  at  the  mercy  of  any  rebellious  faction,  or  of 
any  military  adventurer,  that  may  happen  to  gain 
poffeffion  of  the  capital. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  apex  of  the  political  edi- 
fice— the  King. 

Royalty,  as  we  have  feen,  is  the  great  bond  of 
union — the  great  principle  of  cohefion  between  the 
different  orders  of  a  State,  and  fometimes  even 
between  the  different  races  compofmg  an  empire. 
But  to  fulfil  the  very  purpofe  of  its  inftitution,  the 
Royal  power  mufb  be  real  and  effective.  In  the  me- 
diaeval monarchy  under  confideration,  the  Sovereign 
could  not  levy  a  tax,  nor  pafs  a  law,  without  the  con- 
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currence  of  the  three  eftates.  But  he  was  no  roi 
faineant ;  he  could,  and  did,  exercife  his  veto  freely  ; 
and  extenfive  landed  poffeffions  infured  him  great 
independence.  He  could  not,  of  courfe,  capricioufly 
run  counter  to  the  ftrong  determination  of  the  ftates ; 
for  even  in  the  moft  abfolute  Monarchies,  the  King  is 
often  obliged  to  defer  to  the  advice  of  his  privy 
council.  In  all  fociety,  domeftic  or  political,  mutual 
conceflions  mufb  be  made,  if  concord  is  to  be  pre- 
ferved.  All  I  maintain  is,  that  in  matters  of  great 
importance,  the  royal  confcience  could  not  be  rudely 
violated  ;  and  that  for  two  reafons.  Firft,  the  odious, 
tyrannical  doctrine  of  Parliamentary  omnipotence  was 
unknown.  The  King  had  his  rights  ;  the  Clergy  their 
rights,  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  ;  the  Ariftocracy 
their  rights  ;  the  Commonalty  their  rights; — and  thefe 
were  all  equally  inviolable;  and  the  action  of  the 
Legiflature  was  circumfcribed  by  them. 

Secondly,  there  was  every  moral  probability,  that  a 
law  fanctioned  by  the  majority  of  the  Clergy,  as  well 
as  of  the  Nobility  and  of  the  Commons,  would  not  be 
repugnant  to  the  maxims  of  Religion,  or  to  the  dictates 
of  natural  equity.  Befides,  the  King,  in  a  cafe  of  con- 
fcientious  doubt,  could  always  appeal  to  an  authority 
recognized  by  all — that  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

Let  me  illuftrate  this  doctrine  by  an  occurrence  in 
our  own  times. 

In  the  year  1828,  Charles  X.,  King  of  France,  was, 
in  defpite  of  his  ftrongly  expreffed  repugnance,  forced 
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by  his  Miniftry,  and  by  a  majority  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,   to  fupprefs  about  ten  or  twelve  Jefuit 
colleges,  (which,  with  few  exceptions,  were  the  only 
places  of  Catholic  education   in   France,)   as  alfo  to 
limit  the  number  of  clerical  ftudents   in  the  various 
feminaries   of  France.      The   fcandalous   ordinances 
which,  while  they  violated  the  royal  confcience,  tram- 
pled  under   foot   all   ecclefiaftical  freedom,  and,    by 
fecuring  a  monopoly  to  the  impious  State   colleges, 
carried  defolation  into  the  bofom  of  Chrifbian  families, 
were,  with  one  deplorable  exception,  protefted  againfh 
by  the  whole  Epifcopate  of  France.     Before  he  figned 
thefe  ordinances,  the  King,  in  a  ftate  of  great  mental 
anguifh,   privately  fummoned  to  his  palace  at  Saint 
Cloud  a  certain  number  of  Prelates,  and  took  their 
advice  on  this  important  matter.*    Their  opinion  was, 
that,  under  the  gravity  of  the  circumftances,  and  in 
order  to  obviate  greater  dangers  to  religion  and  to 
the  State,  the  Monarch  might  affix  his  fignature  to 
the  decrees   in  queftion.    With  much  relu6lance,  King 
Charles  X.  followed  this  advice  ;  but,  of  courfe,  he 
refolved  to  difmifs  on  the  firft  occafion  the  obnoxious 
Cabinet.  And  when,  in  the  following  year,  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  offered  fo  ftrenuous  an  oppofition  to  the 
new  miniftry  of  Prince  Polignac,  it  was  in  all  probability 
the  dread  of  a  recurrence  of  the  like  tyranny  over  the 
royal   confcience,  as  well   as  over    Catholic  France, 
that  induced  the  King  to  refort  to  the  coup  d'etat  of 
*  This  fadl  I  learned  on  the  befl  authority. 

K 
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1830.  And  if  ever  the  Charter  of  1814  fhould  be 
reftored  in  France,  unlefs  the  rights,  fpiritual  and 
temporal,  of  the  Clergy,  as  well  as  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  liberties  of  the  feveral  orders  of 
the  State  be  placed  beyond  legiflative  control,  the  like 
collifions,  and  the  like  difafters,  as  in  1830,  will 
affuredly  recur.  The  Catholic  Church  does  not  permit 
a  King,  in  cafes  of  vital  importance,  to  furrender  his 
perfonality,  and  as  it  were,  to  delegate  his  confcience 
to  a  Parliamentary  majority,  or  to  what  are  called 
refponfible  Minifhers. 

To  return  to  my  fubject : — I  have  now  defcribed 
the  temperate,  well-balanced  Monarchy,  which  had 
grown  up  under  the  fhelter  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

This  Monarchy,  like  the  general  civilization  of 
the  Middle  age,  never  reached  its  perfection.  The 
Middle  age  was  the  youth,  the  marvellous  youth  of 
Chriftendom,  and  hence,  except  in  fome  extraordi- 
nary cafes,  it  did  not  attain  to  maturity.  The  Re- 
formation, prepared  by  difaftrous  events,  came  to 
interrupt  the  glorious  work,  which  under  the  influence 
of  Chriftianity,  had  been  fo  far  advanced.  Not  that 
many  parts  of  civil  polity — which,  as  we  have  feen,  has 
its  principles  of  natural,  as  well  as  of  fupernatural 
growth — did  not  go  on  improving,  even  after  that 
event,  which  fhook  fociety,  as  well  as  the  human  mind, 
to  its  centre.  But  the  political  harmony  (and  it  is  only 
of  the  political  Conftitution  I  am  here  fpeaking) — the 
political  harmony  was  deftroyed  by  the  do6lrines  of  the 
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Reformation,  and  by  the  civil  wars  it  engendered.  And 
not  only  in  Proteftant,  but  indirectly  even  in  Catho- 
lic countries,  this  deftructive  influence  was  apparent 
And  thofe  doctrines  led  either  to  civil  defpotifm,  or 
to  anarchy,  or  to  an  alternation  of  the  two.  By  over- 
throwing in  many  countries  the  Hierarchy,  and 
thereby,  on  one  hand,  unduly  extending  regal  power, 
and  on  the  other,  by  encouraging  popular  infubordina- 
tion,  Proteftantifm  moftly  deftroyed  the  old  temperate 
Monarchy. 

In  England,  though  the  Anglican  Church  fell  under 
the  ecclefiaftical  domination  of  the  Crown,  and 
though  her  divines  frequently  taught  moft  flavifh 
doctrines  refpecting  the  civil  power  ;  yet  was  Epifco- 
pacy  (and  that  as  a  Divine  inftitution)  /lill  retained  ; 
and  many  Catholic  doctrines  and  traditions  preferved, 
which  the  Reformation  had  in  other  lands  fwept 
away.  Thus  the  old  mediaey.al  Conftitution  could  be 
upheld  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  even  under  the 
iron  defpotifm  of  the  Tudors,  and  amid  the  arbitrary 
innovations  of  the  Stuarts,  and  their  ftruggles  with 
anarchic  factions,  the  forms  of  that  Conftitution 
(except  in  the  fhort  interval  of  the  Commonwealth) 
were  kept  intact.  In  the  contefts  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  the  Cavaliers  maintained,  mixed  with  exag- 
geration, great  political  truths ;  and  their  opponents, 
the  Roundheads,  too,  with  enormous  errors,  had 
often  a  right  inftinct  of  the  truth. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  things  when  James  II.  came 
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to  the  throne.  By  a  feries  of  the  moft  rafh,  unwife 
acts,  this  mifguided,  though  well-meaning  prince 
compromifed  the  nobleft  of  caufes — the  caufe  of 
Catholicifm,  of  Monarchy,  and  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  This  intemperate  zeal,  while  it  forfeited 
the  attachment  of  his  Proteflant  adherents,  at  the 
outfet  of  his  reign  fo  numerous  and  fo  powerful, 
called  forth  the  remonftrances  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  and  of  his  moft  zealous  Catholic  fupporters 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  refult  of  his  infatuated 
policy  was  the  Revolution  of  1688.  This  Revolution, 
fo  difaflrous  to  Catholicifm,  fo  difafhrous  to  Ireland, 
but  which  the  conceffions  made  by  James  at  the 
eleventh  hour  ought  to  have  averted,  partook  in 
England  of  a  defenfive  and  conservative  character. 
From  this  Revolution  fprang  the  Constitution  of 
1688,  which  was  a  modification  of  the  mediaeval 
Monarchy,  and  which  in  the  then  circumftances  of 
Proteflant  England,  was,  perhaps,  the  beft  that  could 
have  been  adopted. 

The  fpiritual  authority  of  the  Englifh  Hierarchy 
had  been  undermined,  and  its  temporal  power  in 
confequence  weakened,  by  the  religious  Revolu- 
tion of  the  fixteenth  century.  The  royal  power 
which  that  revolution  had  for  two  centuries  ren- 
dered more  or  lefs  defpotic,  was  now  by  the  anti- 
monarchical  reaction  provoked  by  the  rafh  policy 
of  James,  reduced  within  the  narrowefr.  limits. 
Thus  were  the  two  main  pillars  of  the  State  fhaken 
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in  their  foundations,  and  made  to  fwerve  from 
their  perpendicular.  When  in  any  machine  fcrews 
have  become  loofe,  others  muft  be  tightened  ;  and 
hence  it  became  neceffary,  in  order  to  fave  the  em- 
pire from  a  popular  anarchy,  to  ftrengthen  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  the  power  of  the  Ariftocracy,  as 
well  as  of  the  Crown.  A  clofe  community  of  in- 
terefts,  opinions,  feelings,  and  fympathies  between 
the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Houfe  became  henceforth 
a  matter  of  vital  importance.*  If  we  are  to  live 
under  a  mixed  Monarchy,  then  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, which,  as  all  admit,  had  attained  to  a  great 
preponderance,  muft  needs  be  of  a  mixed  compoji- 
tion ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  Crown,  the  Clergy,  and  the 
Ariftocracy  muft  have  a  la/ge  influence  in  the  elec- 
tion of  its  members.  Otherwife  the  balance  of  the 
Conftitution  would  be  virtually  deftroyed.  That 
Conftitution  of  1688,  indeed,  did  not  refpond  to  the 
high  ideal  which  Chriftianity  had  traced  out  to  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  age.  Had  the  Reformation  of 
the  fixteenth  century  not  taken  place,  then  the  old 
Conftitution  would  have  been  harmonioufly  deve- 
loped. The  progrefs  of  civilization  would  have 
multiplied  the  intermediate  gradations  between  the 
ranks,  which  in  the  Middle  age  were  more  widely 
feparated.  We  fhould  have  beheld  a  paternal  Royalty, 
limited  indeed,  but  more  independent  in  its  a6lion  ;  a 
chivalric  Nobility,  ftriking  its  roots  far  into  the  paft, 
*  See  note  in  the  Appendix. 
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and  ever  receiving  withal  new  fap  from  the  claffes 
below ;  a  ftirring,  energetic  middle  clafs  ;  a  loyal,  de- 
voted peafantry  ;  a  Clergy  taking  its  members  from  all 
orders  of  fociety,  and  fulfilling  the  function  of  me- 
diator between  them  ;  a  literate  clafs  acted  on  by 
the  prieflhood,  and  reacting  on  it  in  turn,  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  ariflocratic  and  the  commercial  claffes 
mutually  aid  and  fupport  each  other ;  and  laftly,  the 
Catholic  Religion,  controlling  and  harmonizing  all 
thofe  relations,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  poet, 
"  Like  to  the  fabled  Cytheretfs  zone, 
Binding  all  things  in  beauty" 

In  bringing  to  a  clofe  thefe  remarks  on  the  organi- 
zation of  States,  it  is  fitting  to  obferve  that  the  argu- 
ments, illuftrations,  and  individual  views  put  forth  in 
fupport  of  the  great  focial  principles  here  defended, 
muft  be  left  to  each  one's  judgment.  But  fuch  is  not 
the  cafe  with  moft  of  the  focial  principles  themf elves. 
One  clafs  of  thefe  truths  are  bafed  on  Divine  Revela- 
tion and  on  the  infallible  judgments  of  the  Church  ; 
another  clafs  on  the  confentient  wifdom  of  all  ages 
and  of  all  countries.  One  fet  of  principles  poffeffes 
Divine  authority;  the  other  fet  the  higheft  amount  of 
human  probability.  The  former  every  Catholic  Chrif- 
tian  is  bound  to  admit ;  the  latter  a  wife  man  cannot, 
with  any  confiftency,  reject. 

Thefe  obfervations  I  will  illuftrate  by  a  few  ex- 
amples. 

That  Chriftian  Marriage  is  one,  indiffoluble,  and 
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facramental ;  that  the  right  to  educate  children 
belongs  to  the  parents,  and  not  to  the  State ;  that 
education  muft  be  united  with  religion  ;  that  flavery, 
whether  domeftic  or  predial,  is  repugnant  to  the  fpirit, 
but  not  to  the  precepts,  of  the  Chriftian  religion ;  that 
its  gradual  abolition  fhould  be  promoted  ;  that  pro- 
perty, coeval  as  it  is  with  domeftic  fociety,  is  not  the 
creature  of  the  State,  and,  though  fubje6l  to  its  regu- 
lations, cannot  be  violated  by  it  ;  that,  under  the 
Chriftian  difpenfation,  the  fpiritual  and  the  temporal 
powers  have  each  their  diftin6l  rights  and  diftinct 
fpheres  of  jurifdi<5tion  ;  that  the  Church  muft  not  be 
fubordinated  to  the  State,  as  the  Anglicans  and  the 
Eraftians  hold;  nor  the  State  merged  in  the  Church, 
as  the  early  Calvinifts  claimed ;  nor  the  Church,  though 
ever  diftinc~t,  be  yet  feparated  and  divided  from  the 
State,  as  fome  Catholic  innovators  (with  good  inten- 
tions) have  propofed  ;  *  that  the  Civil  Power  is  of 
Divine  origin  ;  that  rebellion  is,  confequently,  a  dam- 
nable crime ;  that  Church  property  has  a  character 
doubly  facred  ;  that  the  Civil  Government  is  bound 
by  all  juft  means  to  promote  the  religious  and  moral, 
as  well  as  the  material,  ^nterefts  of  its  fubjects  ;  that 
the  abufe  of  the  freedom  of  the  prefs  is  a  great  evil  ; 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  individual  citizen  to  fubmit 
to  laws  and  inftitutions  which  he  may  not  abftraftedly 

*  This  opinion,  as  we  have  feen,  has  been  cenfured  in  the 
Papal  Encyclicals,  Mirari  vos  and  Quanta  curd,  accepted  by 
the  whole  Church. 
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approve  of ;  that  the  legitimacy  of  a  ruler  does  not 
depend  on  identity  of  race  and  creed  with  his  fub- 
jects  ;  that  national  independence  is  a  facred  right, 
but  that,  where  high  moral  and  focial  interefts  are  at 
ftake,  cafes  may  occur  where  foreign  intervention  is  a 
right  equally  facred  ;  that  all  fecret  focieties,  whether 
bound  by  oaths  or  no — whether  directed  againft  the 
Church  or  againft  the  State,  or  againft  both — are  con- 
demned by  the  Church  : — thefe,  among  others,  are 
principles  which,  refting  on  Scripture,  Tradition,  or  on 
folemn  judgments  of  the  Holy  See,  claim  the  adhefion 
of  the  Catholic  Chriftian. 

But,  as  I  have  faid,  there  is  another  order  of 
political  principles  which  are  not  binding  on  his 
confcience. 

That  all  Political  Conftitutions  deftined  to  live  are 
not  ftruck  off  at  a  fmgle  caft,  but  are  the  growth  of 
time  ;  that  for  great  States,  Monarchy  is  far  more 
conducive  to  order  and  to  freedom  than  the  Republic; 
that  Nobility  is,  except  in  fmall,  rural  cantons,  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  for  all  governments,  whether  Monar- 
chical or  Republican  ;  that  Municipal  Corporations 
better  promote  the  freedom  and  well-being  of  a  people 
than  the  fyftem  of  bureaucratic  centralization  ;  that 
the  conftitution  of  the  Three  Eftates,  embodying,  pro- 
tecting, and  calling  forth,  as  it  does,  all  the  faculties, 
energies,  interefts,  and  afpirations  of  a  people,  is  a 
more  flable  as  well  as  freer  form  of  polity  than  abfo- 
lute  Monarchy  :  thefe  are  principles  which  ftrongly 
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commend  themfelves  to  the  acceptance  of  a  wife 
man  ;  for  they  are  founded  on  the  practice  and  ex- 
perience of  mankind,  and  are  fupported  by  a  con- 
fenfus  of  the  greateft  law-givers,  ftatefmen,  philofo- 
phers,  and  publicifts  of  modern,  and  on  many  points, 
even  of  ancient  times. 

Both  claffes  of  truths,  though  refting  on  different 
foundations,  have  a  mutual  congruity  and  a  mutual 
confonance,  and  render  each  other  more  complete 
and  perfect.  Hence  a  Catholic,  obliged  in  confcience 
to  hold  to  one  fet  of  principles,  naturally  falls  into 
the  other.  For  he  is  not  fatisfied  with  being  only 
orthodox  ; — he  ftrives  to  be  prudent  alfo  ;  and  his 
Religion  of  itfelf  infpires  a  fpirit  of  fobriety  and 
wifdom,  and  imparts  a  wonderful  infight  into  human 
affairs.  Hence,  on  the  fundamental  points  of  policy 
here  defended,  we  find  among  Catholic  publicifts  in 
Catholic  countries  (except  in  certain  fpecial  abnormal 
cafes)  a  ftriking  conformity  of  views.  Thefe  are  truths 
as  immutable  as  the  fixed  ftars  in  the  firmament ;  and 
time,  inftead  of  weakening,  ferves  only  to  confirm 
them. 

On  the  application  of  thefe  fundamental  principles, 
however,  to  particular  cafes,  as  well  as  on  the  minor 
points  of  policy,  there  will,  of  courfe,  be  among  Catholics 
the  molt  devoted  to  their  Church  and  to  focial  order, 
differences  of  opinion.  And  national  manners,  habits, 
interefts,  laws,  and  inftitutions,  will  not  fail  to  en- 
gender other  divergences  of  fentiment. 
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Here  this  differtation  on  political  philofophy,  which 
occupied  the  latter  portion  of  the  laft  Le6lure,  and 
the  firft  part  of  the  prefent,  has  reached  its  clofe. 

I  have  endeavoured,  according  to  my  humble  abi- 
lity, to  find  a  fcientific  bafis  for  that  practical  wifdom 
which  is  fo  characleriftic  of  the  great  writer  whofe 
career  I  am  tracing.  I  have  fought  the  "  ultima  ratio 
philofophica  "  for  thofe  political  doctrines  and  political 
infhitutions  which  Burke  refted  on  the  common  fenfe 
and  the  common  experience  of  mankind. 

I  have  to  apologize  for  having  fo  long  detained 
you  on  this  abfbract  difquifition  ;  and  as  I  have  now 
brought  you  down  to  the  Conftitution  of  1688,  of 
which  our  author  is  the  moft  luminous  expofitor,  I 
naturally  pafs  to  an  analyfis  of  his  views  on  the 
French  Revolution,  which  the  preceding  differtation 
was  defigned  to  illuftrate  and  enforce. 

Let  us  take  a  rapid  review  of  the  caufes,  moral 
and  political,  that  produced  this  great  cataftrophe. 
While  Burke  was  warning  the  Britifh  people  againfh 
ram,  democratic  innovations  upon  their  Conftitution, 
a  mighty  revolution  was  on  the  eve  of  burfting  out  in 
a  neighbouring  country.  That  revolution  was  hence- 
forth to  engage  his  mofb  anxious  attention. 

The  fearful  conflagration  which  now  defolated 
France,  had  been  forefeen  by  not  a  few  difcerning 
fpirits,  and  did  not  take  our  illufbrious  publicifh  un- 
awares ;  for  he  had  many  years  before  beheld  the 
train  prepared.  The  phenomenon,  which,  like  a  por- 
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tentous  meteor,  filled  the  nations  with  difmay,  had  its 
rife  in  a  remote  paft  ;  and  fmce  the  Reformation,  to 
which  its  origin  can  be  traced,  no  event  was  deftined 
to  give  fo  violent  a  concuffion  to  European  thought, 
and  to  European  fociety. 

To  confine  myfelf  to  the  more  efficient  caufes  of 
this  great  focial  convulfion  in  France,  I  may  mention 
the  three  principal  ones.  They  were — firft,  the  poli- 
tical changes  introduced  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  and 
Louis  XIV.  into  the  Conftitution,  as  well  as  thofe 
encroachments  on  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiction  which 
followed  upon  them  ;  next,  the  moral  corruption 
which  the  depraved  Court  of  the  Regent,  Philip, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  fpread  among  the  Nobles  ;  and 
laftly,  the  irreligion,  with  which  in  the  long  and  fcan- 
dalous  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  the  higher  and  literate 
claffes  became  infe6led. 

The  Abfolutifm  founded  by  Richelieu,  and  com- 
pleted by  Louis  XIV.,  as  it  difplaced  Nobility — that 
central  inflitution  of  fociety — helped  to  diforganize 
the  State.  The  States-General  were  indefinitely  fuf- 
pended  ;  the  States-Provincial  in  many  places  fup- 
preffed,  and  in  others,  abridged  of  their  rights  ;  the 
power  of  the  Nobles  was  fuperfeded  by  that  of  Go- 
vernment officials,  and  bureaucratic  centralization  gra- 
dually introduced.  Thus  deprived  of  local  influence, 
as  well  as  of  political  power,  the  Nobles  abandoned 
their  country  feats,  allured  by  the  dangerous  attrac- 
tions of  the  Court.  By  this  fatal  policy,  not  only 
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were  the  rights  of  an  order,  which  is  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  bulwarks  of  popular  freedom,  as  well  as  of 
Regal  prerogative,  reckleffly  facrificed  ;  but  the  legiti- 
mate influences  of  property,  and  property  itfelf,  were 
undermined.  An  Ariftocracy  that  ceafes  to  exercife 
political  power  lofes  its  fignincance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  with  the  lofs  of  political  power,  it  is 
apt  to  fall  into  floth,  and  into  the  evils  which  befet 
floth. 

2.  Though  there  was  much  fcandal  at  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  yet,  on  the  whole,  Religion  was  held  in 
the   utmoft   reverence,   and   the   gravity   of   ancient 
manners  was  maintained. 

But  under  the  Regency  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
a  blow  was  inflicted  on  the  morality  of  the  high 
Nobleffe,  from  which  it  never  rallied.  The  precepts 
of  Religion  were  openly  derided  ;  and  debauchery 
was  carried  to  the  lafh  degree  of  cynicifm.  While 
vice  held  its  triumphant  orgies  at  a  depraved  Court, 
the  mania  of  financial  fpeculation  feized  on  thou- 
fands  in  the  upper  and  middle  claffes,  and  carried 
ruin  into  many  a  houfehold. 

3.  This  moral  corruption  under  the  Regency  was 
the  natural  prelude  to  the  fyftematic  irreligion,  which 
in  the  long  and  difaftrous  reign  that  fucceeded,  be- 
came fo  widely  prevalent.     The  impious  writings  of 
Voltaire,    Rouffeau,    D'Alembert,    Diderot,    and    the 
other  Encyclopaedifts,  found  a  foil  unhappily  too  well 
prepared  for  the  noxious  feed.     The  moft  formidable 
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phalanx  of  talent  ever  arrayed  againft  Chriftianity 
now  affailed  the  Church  of  France.  The  diffolute 
members  of  the  Court  and  of  the  high  ariftocracy 
blindly  foftered  the  dragon  which  was  to  deftroy 
their  order  and  the  Monarchy  itfelf.  Many  among 
the  moneyed  men,  as  well  as  the  Literati,  and  a  certain 
number  of  Ecclefiaftics,  became  alfo  infe6led  with  the 
prevailing  epidemic. 

But  how  was  the  Church  of  France  prepared  to 
encounter  thefe  dreadful  affaults  of  impiety  ?  That 
Church  in  the  eighteenth  century,  indeed,  could 
no  longer  boaft  of  the  great  luminaries  of  genius  and 
learning  that  had  adorned  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  fufpenfion,  or  at  leaft  the  weakening,  of  repre- 
fentative  inftitutions  in  France,  had,  of  courfe,  de- 
prived the  Clergy  of  much  of  their  political  power ; 
but  that  power  was  one  of  the  outworks  of  their 
fpiritual  authority.  Even  under  Louis  XIV.,  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Court,  facilitated  by  abfolutifm, 
had  cramped  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiction  and  enervated 
ecclefiaftical  discipline ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Parliaments,  efpecially  that 
of  Paris,  ftrongly  imbued  with  Janfeniftic  prejudices, 
often  exercifed  over  the  Church  the  moft  revolting 
tyranny.  The  Janfeniftic  feel:,  which  fo  long  agitated 
France,  weakened  the  forces  and  diftra<5ted  the  atten- 
tion of  her  priefthood  in  their  conflict  with  unbelief. 

The  profligate  Court  of  Louis  XV.  gave  no  en- 
couragement to  Catholic  literature,  or  to  ecclefiaftic 
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learning  ;  nay,  the  worthlefs  miftrefs  of  the  Monarch, 
De  Pompadour,  was  the  avowed  patronefs  of  the 
impious  Literati.  In  the  nomination  to  ecclefiaftical 
dignities,  alfo,  high  birth  and  family  interefts  were 
more  frequently  regarded  than  the  claims  of  piety 
and  learning.  Yet  the  Clergy,  fecular  and  regular, 
ftill  poffeffed  men  of  folid  talents  and  great  acquire- 
ments ;  they  produced  diftinguifhed  apologifts,  like 
Bullet,  Bergier,  Guenee,  and  others,  who  worthily 
upheld  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  Church  of 
France.  The  fuppreffion  of  the  Society  of  Jefus  was 
a  heavy  blow  to  religion,  and  efpecially  to  Catholic 
education.  The  increafe  of  bad  colleges,  and  the 
fpread  of  the  Mafonic  and  other  fecret  focieties,  co- 
operated with  the  irreligious  prefs  in  accelerating  a 
great  moral  and  focial  cataftrophe. 

The  Janfenifts,  who  in  the  courfe  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  become  more  and  more  fanatical,  as  well  as 
the  diffolute  members  of  the  Clergy,  fell  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  into  the  fchifrn,  called  "  Con- 
flitutional ;"  and  thence  many  of  them  plunged  into 
the  abyfs  of  utter  unbelief.  This  Revolution  was 
like  the  fan,  which  winnowed  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat.  The  immenfe  majority  of  the  Clergy,  as  we 
fhall  fee,  whether  of  the  firft  or  of  the  fecond  order, 
whether  fecular  or  regular,  were  true  to  the  Church  ; 
and  rather  than  tranfgrefs  her  laws,  or  betray  their 
confcience,  they  fuffered  fpoliation,  imprifonment, 
exile,  or  death. 
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Now  as  to  the  Third  Eftate.  The  fufpenfion  of 
the  States-General,  and  the  fuppreffion  of  the  States- 
Provincial  in  many  portions  of  the  kingdom,  clofed 
againft  this  order  a  legitimate  fphere  of  activity,  and 
deprived  it  of  its  fair  political  influence  ;  and  left  it, 
thus  devoid  of  political  experience  and  capacity,  a 
ready  prey  to  crafty  demagogues.  No  longer  united 
with  the  Clergy  and  the  Nobles  in  the  work  of  legif- 
lation,  or  in  affairs  of  civil  adminiftration,  the  Third 
Eftate  began  to  be  eftranged  from  the  other  two 
orders,  and  even  to  entertain  feelings  of  jealoufy  in 
their  regard.  The  fact  that  certain  taxes,  like  the 
Taille,  fell  exclufively  on  their  body,  was  another 
fource  of  irritation.  When  the  wealthier  members  of 
this  clafs  caught  from  the  impious  Literati  the  infec- 
tion of  unbelief,  irreligion  infpired  them  with  revolu- 
tionary fentiments  and  revolutionary  projects,  againfb 
which  natural  inftincts  and  pofition  were  calculated 
to  guard  the  Ariftocracy. 

The  Parliaments,  which  were  the  King's  Courts  for 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  had,  among  other  duties, 
to  fee  that  the  Royal  ordinances  and  decrees  were 
couched  in  the  fitting  technical  language.  From  the 
form  of  thefe  decrees,  they  paffed  to  an  examination 
of  their  fubject-matter,  and  began  to  exercife,  in  re- 
gard to  Royal  mandates,  the  right  of  remonftrance. 
In  the  abfence  of  the  States-General,  they  often 
checked  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
thus  rendered  important  fervices  to  public  liberty. 
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But  they  often,  likewife,  difplayed  a  fa6lious  oppofi- 
tion  towards  the  Court,  and  carried  into  the  dif- 
cuflion  of  public  affairs  the  fpirit  of  contentioufnefs, 
and  of  narrow-minded  fubtlety,  fo  chara6teriftic  of 
lawyers.  In  ecclefiaftical  matters,  too,  they  had 
latterly  become,  as  I  have  fhown,  too  often  the  tools  of 
the  Janfenift  fe6l,  and  thus  exercifed  over  the  Church 
a  moft  oppreffive  domination.  Thus,  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  the  Parliaments  of  France  were  very 
inadequate  fubftitutes  for  her  ancient  States-General. 

But  in  their  judicial  capacity  thefe  tribunals  were 
moftly  exemplary  ;  their  adminifhration  of  juftice  was 
unfullied,  and  in  a  corrupt  age  their  members  pre- 
ferved  the  gravity  of  ancient  manners,  and  a  certain 
dignity  of  character. 

Now,  to  fpeak  of  the  humbler  claffes  ; — the  ab- 
fence  of  the  Nobles  from  their  eftates  expofed  the 
peafantry  to  hardfhips  and  exactions,  from  which  they 
would  have  been  otherwife  exempted.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  lavifh  expenditure  which  refidence 
in  the  capital  and  attendance  at  a  luxurious  Court 
of  neceffity  entailed,  led  to  embarraffments  in  landed 
property,  and  confequently  to  a  deterioration  of  the 
well-being  of  the  tenantry. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  fociety,  and  fuch  the  con- 
dition of  its  feveral  claffes  in  France,  when  the  Re- 
volution of  1789  broke  out. 

The  very  firft  fymptoms  of  this  great  focial  crifis 
excited  in  the  mind  of  Burke  the  graveft  mifgivings. 
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And  as  every  month  paffed  by  those 
more  and  more  alarming,  and  the  dangerous  character 
of  the  malady  more  apparent.  After  feveral  months' 
clofe  obfervation,  our  illuflrious  publicift  fat  down  to 
record  his  folemn  judgment  on  the  portentous  focial 
phenomena  paffmg  under  his  eyes.  This  judgment 
was  the  work  entitled,  "  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution  ;" — a  work  which,  appearing  on  the  firft 
November,  1790,  conftitutes  an  era  in  the  hiflory  of 
political  fcience. 

Of  this  very  remarkable  book  I  will  now  endeavour 
to  give  an  analyfis,  interweaving  therein  occafionally 
views  and  illuftrations  of  my  own.  The  book  itfelf 
was  fuggefted  by  the  letter  of  a  young  French  gentle- 
man, who  demanded  Burke's  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conftituent  Affembly.  The  author 
begins  his  work  with  denouncing  the  feditious  focie- 
ties,  then  recently  fet  up  in  London,  with  a  view  to 
propagate  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  in  which  the  Unitarian  minifters,  Dr.  Prieftley 
and  Dr.  Price,  took  a  prominent  part.  Next  he  mows 
that  the  Englifh  Revolution  of  1688,  which  thefe  men 
reprefented  as  the  model  of  the  French,  was,  in  its 
nature,  object,  and  tendencies,  radically  and  effen- 
tially  different ;  that  it  was  a  confervative,  and  not, 
like  the  latter,  a  deftructive  Revolution  ;  in  a  word, 
that  it  was  begun  and  achieved  in  defence  of  the 
religion,  conftitution,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  nation. 
The  greateft  change  was  in  the  fucceffion  to  the 
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throne  ;  but  here,  the  author  obferves,  there  was  no 
further  deviation  from  the  eftablifhed  order  of  things 
than  the  interefts  of  the  Anglican  Church  imperioufly 
demanded.  There  was,  however,  I  think,  a  greater 
change  in  the  royal  prerogatives  than  Burke  feems 
difpofed  to  allow. 

Then  he  points  out  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
Britifh  Conftitution  from  the  earlieft  times  to  his 
own — its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  every  age,  and 
the  cautious,  yet  timely  reform  of  abufes.  The  folly 
and  criminality  of  the  French  Revolutionifts  in  de- 
ftroying,  inftead  of  repairing,  their  old  Conflitution 
of  the  Three  Eftates,  that  was  ftill  partially  preferred, 
though  fmce  the  adminiftration  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
fadly  dilapidated,  are  afterwards  fhown.  "  Your  pri- 
vileges," he  fays,  "  though  difcontinued,  were  not  loft 
to  memory.  Your  Conftitution,  it  is  true,  whilft  you 
were  out  of  poffeffion,  fuffered  wafte  and  dilapidation  ; 
but  you  poffeffed  in  fome  parts  the  walls,  and  in  all, 
the  foundations,  of  a  noble  and  venerable  caftle.  You 
might  have  repaired  thofe  walls ;  you  might  have 
built  on  thofe  old  foundations.  Your  Conftitution 
was  fufpended  before  it  was  perfected  ;  but  you  had 
the  elements  of  a  Conftitution  very  nearly  as  good  as 
could  be  wifhed.  In  your  old  States  you  poffeffed 
that  variety  of  parts  correfponding  with  the  various 
defcriptions  of  which  your  community  was  happily 
compofed  ;  you  had  all  that  combination,  and  all  that 
oppofition  of  interefts  ;  you  had  that  action  and  coun- 
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teraction,  which  in  the  natural  and  in  the  political 
world,  from  the  reciprocal  ftruggle  of  difcordant 
powers,  draws  out  the  harmony  of  the  univerfe."  * 

What  an  admirable  tribute  to  that  Conftitution  of 
the  Three  Eftates,  fo  little  underftood  by  the  greater 
part  of  Englifh  writers  !  They  fpeak  of  the  Britifh 
Conftitution  as  (omeihitLg/uigeiwris; — as  fomething 
perfectly  unique  and  unprecedented  ; — as  the  ad- 
miration and  envy  of  furrounding  nations  ; — and 
forget,  that  like  their  fo-called  incomparable  Liturgy, 
which  is  but  a  mutilated  verfion  of  the  Roman  Miffal, 
that  Conftitution  is  only  an  imperfect  tranfcript  of 
the  mediaeval  Government  of  the  three  Orders.  When, 
on  a  late  occafion,  I  called  this  Conftitution,  which 
had  grown  up  under  the  fhelter  of  the  Church  from 
the  twelfth  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  had  flourifhed  more  or  lefs  in  all 
the  countries  from  Portugal  to  the  Scandinavian 
North,  "  the  beft  form  of  reprefentative  Government," 
I  was  rebuked  by  an  Englifh  Proteftant  criticf  for 
having  given  utterance  to  a  bold  affertion.  And  what 
was  the  ground  of  his  objection  ?  Why,  that  Englifh 
and  Irifh  Catholics  had  in  the  political  ftruggles  of 
the  feventeenth  century  fided  with  the  Stuarts !  As 
if,  forfooth,  the  conduct  of  a  fection  of  Catholics  in 
one  age  could  counterbalance  the  general  action  of 
the  Church  for  many  centuries  and  in  many  countries  ! 

*  "  Reflexions  on  the  French  Revolution,"  p.  308. 
f  The  London  Examiner. 
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As  if  the  Catholics  of  thefe  countries  were  refponfible 
for  the  fact,  that  the  Proteftant  Reformation  had  in 
many  refpe6ls  changed  the  Britifh  Conftitution  from  a 
limited  to  an  arbitrary  monarchy  !  As  if  the  inftinct 
of  felf-prefervation  did  not  force  them  to  rally  round  a 
Court  which  gave  them  fome  fort  of  protection,  how- 
ever weak  and  treacherous,  and  to  refift  thofe  fanatics 
who  were  thirfting  for  their  blood  !  As  if  the  govern- 
ment of  their  legitimate  king,  however  faulty,  and  to 
which,  moreover,  the  duties  of  confcience  bound  them, 
were  not  infinitely  preferable  to  the  gloomy  tyranny 
of  the  Roundheads,  and  the  odious  military  defpotifm 
of  Cromwell !  And  when  at  the  acceffion  of  James  II. 
the  Catholics  of  England  and  Ireland,  who,  with  a 
flight  intermiffion,  had  been  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  fo  bitterly  perfecuted,  obtained  fome 
political  influence ;  they,  for  the  moft  part,  exerted 
all  their  energies  to  diffuade  that  mifguided  monarch 
from  thofe  arbitrary  meafures  which  brought  about 
his  ruin  ;  and  in  thefe  counfels  they  were  backed  by 
the  reigning  Pontiff,  Pope  Innocent  XL 

Trufting  you  will  pardon  this  digreffion,  I  refume 
the  analyfis  of  the  "Reflections."  The  elements  of  which 
the  new  Confhituent  Affembly  were  compofed  are 
now  examined  by  the  author.  The  condition,  the 
education,  and  the  profeffions  of  its  various  members 
difqualified  them,  as  he  mows,  for  the  arduous  tafk  of 
legiflation,  and  more  efpecially  at  fuch  a  momentous 
crifis.  The  deputies  of  the  Third  Eftate,  who  had  now 
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ufurped  fupreme  power,  were  for  the  moft  part  either 
obfcure  provincial  lawyers,  attorneys,  and  notaries,  or 
phyficians  of  fmall  practice,  or  flock -jobbers,  together 
with  a  few  fmall  farmers,  incapable  of  writing  their 
names.  Such  members  would  have  been  dangerous 
enough,  had  they  even  been  counterbalanced  by  the 
other  two  orders — the  Clergy  and  the  Nobles.  But, 
unfortunately,  this  Third  Eftate,  which,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  the  King  had  mofb  imprudently  permitted 
to  confift  of  fix  hundred  deputies,  (double  the  ufual 
number,)  was  thus  rendered  equal  to  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  other  two  orders.  This  lower  House, 
already  fo  unduly  augmented  at  the  elections,  now  by 
intrigue  and  violence  abforbed  into  itfelf  the  other 
two  Eftates  of  the  realm.  Thofe  ecclefiaftics,  who 
treacherously  joined  the  Tiers-Etat,  were  obfcure 
country-curates,  totally  unacquainted  with  affairs  of 
State,  and  who  had  been  elected  in  preference  to  the 
more  learned,  experienced,  and  dignified  members  of 
their  body.  That  men  fo  devoid  of  all  political  ex- 
perience fhould  in  fuch  difficult  times  have  become 
candidates  for  a  feat  in  the  Legiflature,  proved  that 
they  were  not  remarkable  for  over-delicacy  of  con- 
fcience.  In  like  manner,  the  Nobles,  who  by  joining 
the  Tiers-Etat  betrayed  their  order,  were  either 
fanatical  difciples  of  Rouffeau,  or  felfifh,  profligate 
men,  who  hoped,  by  pandering  to  popular  paffions,  to 
build  up  their  fortunes  on  the  ruin  of  their  compeers. 
Burke  now  proceeds  to  point  out  the  importance 
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and  advantages  of  nobility  to  a  State,  and  fhows  how 
it  protects  the  fmaller  clafs  of  proprietors,  and  ferves 
as  a  barrier  againft  regal  defpotifm  on  the  one  hand, 
and  popular  licence  on  the  other.  After  proving  that 
nobility  is  founded  in  the  very  inftincts  of  our  nature 
(for  equality  of  conditions  is  an  abfurd  chimera,)  the 
author  obferves  that  fome  decent,  regulated  pre- 
eminence, fome  preference,  (not  exclufive  appropria- 
tion,) given  to  birth,  is  neither  unnatural,  nor  unjuft, 
nor  impolitic.  And  this  principle  he  makes  applic- 
able to  the  fecond  branch  of  the  Legiflature,  or  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  in  England. 

He  then  examines  the  new  municipal  institutions 
which  the  Revolution  had  given  to  France.  The 
eighty-three  new  Municipal  Republics,  with  nothing 
but  a  mock  Royalty  to  hold  them  together,  will,  as  he 
foretells,  be  involved  in  inceffant  mutual  conflicts  ;  and 
that  of  Paris  will  flrive  to  bring  the  others  under  its 
domination.  This  prediction  was  fully  verified,  when 
the  Legiflature,  overruled  by  the  clubs  of  the  capi- 
tal, fent  its  commiffioners  to  domineer  over  the  pro- 
vincial Municipalities ;  and  when  Napoleon  made 
that  city  the  central  feat  of  an  all-abforbing  Bureau- 
cracy. 

The  author  now  proceeds  to  refute  various  fophifhic 
theories  put  forth  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution  Society  in  London,  the  Unitarian  mi- 
nifter,  Dr.  Price.  Starting  from  the  falfe  idea  fo 
prevalent  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  man  had 
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originally  certain  natural,  abfolute  rights,  which  he 
furrendered  on  entering  into  civil  fociety,  Burke  ob- 
ferves  that  from  the  moment  "  any  artificial,  pofitive 
limitation  upon  thofe  rights  be  fuffered,  the  whole  or- 
ganization of  government  becomes  a  confideration  of 
convenience."      But  a  truer  theory  fhows  that  man 
ever  exifted  in  fociety,  whether  domeftic  or  civil,  and 
that  his  rights  are  not  abfolute,  but  relative.     Thofe 
rights,  then,  being  relative,  the  whole  framework  of 
fociety,  though  founded  on  the  bafis  of  eternal,  immu- 
table juftice,  has  for  its  object    to    make  individual 
rights  fubordinate  to  the  general  welfare.    Society,  by 
making  man  refpect  the  liberty  of  his  fellows,  protects 
in  turn  his  own  freedom.     And  it  is  remarkable  that 
Burke,  though  ftarting  from  a  wrong  principle,  arrives 
at  the  fame  juft  conclufions  we  have  announced.     The 
inequality  of  conditions  is  a  confequence  of  the  Fall, 
and  this,  therefore,  in  the  focial  ftate  involves  an  in- 
equality of  political  rights  and  privileges.     The  nature 
of  man,  as  the  author  juftly  obferves,  is  intricate  ;  "  the 
objects   of  fociety  are  of  the  greateft  poffible  com- 
plexity; and  therefore  no  fimple  difpofition  or  direction 
of  power  can  be  fuitable  either  to  man's  nature,  or  to 
the   quality   of  his  affairs."     By   the   light  of  thefe 
principles,  he  expofes  the  folly,  injuftice,    and    per- 
nicioufnefs  of  the  new  conftitution  which  the  French 
Affembly  had  elaborated.     It  was  thus  the  immenfe 
practical  fagacity  of  Burke  corrected  the  confequences 
of  a  metaphyfical  error,  which  he  held  in  common 
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with  his  age,  to  wit,  that  civil  fociety  is  an  artificial, 
and  not  a  natural  condition  of  men. 

The  author  now  goes  on  to  fpeak  of  the  haplefs 
condition  to  which  the  Revolution  had  reduced 
Royalty.  Here,  in  the  glowing  colours  of  a  magnifi- 
cent eloquence,  he  depicts  the  humiliations,  the  forrows, 
the  fufferings,  the  protracted  agony  of  the  unfortunate 
King  and  Queen  of  France  in  that  long  proceffion 
from  Verfailles  to  Paris,  marked,  as  it  was,  by  every 
fpecies  of  contumely  and  atrocious  outrage.  There 
he  fhows  how  the  Conftitution  feemed  to  retain  a 
phantom  of  Royalty,  only  to  load  it  with  infult  and 
mockery.  Nor  did  it  fare  better  with  the  National 
Affembly  itfelf,  whofe  fittings  were  perpetually  dif- 
turbed  by  the  cheers  or  the  hootings  of  an  infuriated 
rabble  in  the  galleries. 

Burke  then  traces  the  misfortunes  of  France  to  the 
decline  of  the  Chrifbian  religion,  as  well  as  to  the 
decay  of  that  fpirit  of  chivalry  which  was  its  offspring. 
He  proves  how,  under  the  combined  influence  of 
both,  all  civilization — order,  freedom,  laws,  letters, 
arts,  and  fcience,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures— had  attained  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  per- 
fection. 

He  proceeds  to  affail  the  godlefs  Literati  of  France, 
and  fhows  why  they  were  more  dangerous  to  Church 
and  State  than  the  Englifh  deifts  of  the  feventeenth 
century.  He  next  indulges  in  admirable  reflections 
on  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  and  proves  how 
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motives  of  high  policy  and  focial  utility,  as  well  as 
the  fpiritual  interefts  of  mankind,  recommend  fuch  an 
alliance.  Though  he  applies  many  of  his  obferva- 
tions  to  the  Proteftant  Eftablimment  in  England, 
yet  they  hold  equally  good  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
a  Catholic  State.  No  part  of  this  effay  evinces  a 
more  folid  and  profound  philofophy.  Popular  govern- 
ment, too,  as  is  mown,  needs  more  than  any  other, 
the  permeating  influences  of  religion  ;  for  with  the 
refponfibilties  of  power  muft  be  linked  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  a  higher  retributive  juftice.  The  dignity  of 
religion — the  interefts  of  education  and  learning — the 
offices  of  Chriftian  charity — the  liability  and  prof- 
perity  of  the  Commonwealth — all  render  the  inde- 
pendent endowment  of  the  clergy  and  their  political 
influence  an  obje6t  of  imperious  need. 

Having  mown  at  confiderable  length  the  advan- 
tages accruing  from  the  union  of  Church  and  State, 
Burke  ftigmatizes  with  great  vigour  the  confifcation  of 
ecclefiaftical  property  in  France,  as  fraught  with 
injuftice  and  cruelty,  and  demolifhes  all  the  flimfy 
pretexts  for  this  facrilegious  fpoliation.  He  analyzes 
the  motives  of  its  authors,  and  traces  them  to  two 
caufes — the  jealoufy,  on  one  hand,  which  the  moneyed 
clafs  entertained  of  the  Nobleffe,  whofe  clerical  mem- 
bers then  generally  filled  the  bifhoprics  and  com- 
mendatory abbeys, — and  the  machinations  of  the 
godlefs  Literati  on  the  other. 

The  character  and  the  defigns  of  the  latter  clafs  are 
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are  fketched  in  brief,  but  vigorous  traits.  Here  the 
author  reaches  the  heart  of  the  difeafe ;  and  all 
through  his  work,  he  points  out  irreligion  as  the  one 
animating  principle  of  the  whole  revolutionary  fcheme. 
Had  his  object  been  to  defcribe  the  caufes  of  the 
Revolution,  he  would  have  laid  open  with  much  greater 
fulnefs  the  deftructive  doctrines  and  the  deteftable 
projects  of  the  fophifts  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  his  bufmefs  was  with  the  dreadful  occurrences 
paffmg  under  his  eye — their  fpecific  character — their 
probable  confequences — and  the  policy  beft  fitted  to 
counteract  them.  Incidentally,  indeed,  and  as  occa- 
fion  requires,  he  traces  back  thofe  events  to  their 
primary  caufes. 

Among  thefe  he  fails  not  to  notice  the  profligacy 
and  prodigality  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XV.,  and  the 
libertinifm  of  many  among  the  high  Nobleffe,  and 
"  the  encouragement  (to  ufe  his  own  words)  they  gave 
to  the  licentious  philofophy  which  brought  about 
their  ruin." 

How  Janfenifm  agitated,  too,  the  Church  of  France, 
and  diffracted  and  hampered  the  orthodox  clergy  in 
their  conteft  with  unbelief,  was  one  of  thofe  caufes  of 
the  great  cataftrophe,  not  likely  to  Itrike  a  Proteftant 
ftatefman.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  encroachments  of 
the  Court  on  ecclefiaflical  jurifdiction,  and  the  violent 
oppreffion  exercifed  by  the  Paris  Parliament  over  the 
clergy,  could  not  infpire  an  Anglican  Proteftant  with 
the  fame  horror  as  it  would  a  Catholic.  Yet  Burke 
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teftified  his  difapproval  of  the  conduct  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  certain  cafes  not  fpecified,  and  ftigmatized 
later  the  fchifmatical  innovations  of  the  Emperor 
Jofeph  II.,  as  Jacobinical.  From  the  firft,  he  held  up 
to  fcorn  and  deteftation  the  religious  mockery  called 
the  "  Civil  Conftitution  of  the  Clergy,"  and  foretold, 
with  admirable  fagacity,  that  it  was  but  the  prelude 
to  the  utter  abolition  of  all  religion. 

The  monftrous  outrage  offered  to  the  plundered 
Church  of  France,  whereby  the  election  of  her  prelates 
and  priefts  was  abandoned  to  a  motley  crowd  of 
Proteftants,  Jews,  and  infidels,  mixed  up  with  the 
faithful,  did  not  efcape  the  lafh  of  his  invective.  The 
moft  atrocious  act  in  this  facrilegious  farce  was  a 
radical  change,  fuch  as  popular  election,  in  the  difci- 
pline  of  the  French  Church  without  the  fanction  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff ;  nay,  more,  with  the  open  denial  of 
his  inherent,  inalienable  right  of  epifcopal  inftitution. 
I  fay  inherent  right,  for  though  that  right  was  dif-r 
ferently  exercifed  in  different  times  and  in  different 
places;  and  though,  for  example,  in  the  old  Greek 
Church,  where  the  Patriarchs  had  fuch  enormous 
privileges,  they  inftituted  the  Archbifhops  and  Bifhops 
within  their  refpective  jurisdictions  ;  yet  they  them- 
felves  were  ever  inftituted  by  the  Holy  See.  Thus, 
directly,  or  indirectly,  that  See  has  been  the  fountain 
of  ecclefiaftical  jurisdiction  in  every  age,  and  in  every 
portion  of  the  Church  of  Chrift.  This  outrage  againft 
Catholic  Unity,  committed  by  the  French  Revolution 
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in  the  very  outfet  of  its  career,  and  which  was  but  the 
natural  prelude  to  all  the  impieties  and  abominations 
that  enfued,  could  not,  of  courfe,  be  as  diftinctly  per- 
ceptible to  a  Proteftant  as  it  is  to  a  Catholic  mind. 
Yet  in  thefe  matters,  the  vifion  of  Burke  was  as  clear 
as  could  well  be  that  of  one  fitting  outfide  the  Divine 
illumination  of  the  Church. 

Changing  here  fomewhat  the  order  of  the  work,  I 
fhall  proceed  to  notice  the  author's  vindication  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  French  Clergy.  On  a  former 
occafion  I  fpoke  of  his  vifit  to  France,  and  of  his  op- 
portunities for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  flate  of 
fociety  in  that  country,  and  of  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  Clergy  and  the  Nobleffe.  "  On  examination,"  he 
fays,  "  I  found  the  clergy,  in  general,  perfons  of  mode- 
rate minds  and  decorous  manners  ;  I  include  the 
feculars  and  the  regulars  of  both  fexes.  I  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  know  a  great  many  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy ;  but  in  general  I  received  a  perfectly 
good  account  of  their  morals,  and  of  their  attention 
to  their  duties.  With  fome  of  the  higher  clergy  I 
had  a  perfonal  acquaintance,  and  of  the  reft  of  that 
clafs  a  very  good  means  of  information."  After 
noticing  the  refinement  of  their  manners,  and  the  libe- 
rality of  their  temper,  and  pointing  to  examples 
among  them  of  extraordinary  candour  and  learning 
which  happened  to  come  under  his  obfervation,  he 
concludes  by  faying  "  they  were  a  rather  fuperior 
clafs  of  men,  among  whom  you  would  not  be  furprized 
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to  find  a  Fenelon."*  He  further  obferves,  that  out  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  bifhops  that  before  the 
Revolution  ruled  the  Church  of  France,  "  a  few  were 
men  of  eminent  fanctity,  and  charity  without  limit." 
He  is  certain  that,  when  he  was  in  France,  the  num- 
ber of  vicious  prelates  was  not  great ;  and  he  was  in- 
formed that,  in  his  nominations  to  high  ecclefiaftical 
dignities,  Louis  XVI.  was  more  attentive  to  the 
claims  of  virtue  than  his  immediate  predeceffor. 

A  number  of  literary  men,  as  I  had  formerly  occa- 
fion  to  obferve,  anxious  to  gain  admiffion  into  high 
fociety,  took  the  tonfure  and  the  clerical  garb,  and 
affumed  the  title  of  Abbe,f  while,  by  their  irreligious 
principles  and  profligate  conduct,  they  brought  dif- 
credit  on  an  order  with  which  they  were  but  out- 
wardly connected.  The  diforderly  members  of  the 
priefthood,  too,  who  had  hitherto  lurked  in  the 
crowded  capital,  and  in  the  large  provincial  towns, 
came  out  of  their  retreats,  as  the  tocfm  of  the  Revo- 
lution founded.  Thefe  now,  together  with  the  fana- 
tical Janfenifts,  who  had  fo  long  difturbed  the  Church, 
went  to  fwell  the  ranks  of  the  new  fchifmatical  con- 
gregation, called  the  "  Conftitutional  Church."  J 

*  P.  416-17. 

f  See  my  Firft  Courfe  of  Lectures  on  fome  portions  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Hiflory.  Lecture  V.  Dolman,  1858. 

J  Out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  prelates,  four  only  took 
the  oath  to  the  fchifmatical  Conflitution.  And  out  of  fixty  thou- 
fand  curates  and  vicars,  there  were  _/£/?>/  thoufand  who  remained 
true  to  the  Holy  See,  to  their  Church,  and  to  their  confcience. 
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And  now  with  refpect  to  the  French  nobility ; — Burke 
obferves,  that  they  were  for  the  moft  part  compofed 
of  men  of  high  fpirit,  and  of  a  delicate  fenfe  of  honour, 
tolerably  well  bred,  very  officious,  humane,  and  hofpi- 
table  ;  in  their  converfation  frank  and  open,  with  a 
good  military  tone,  and  reafonably  tinctured  with  lite- 
rature. Many,  he  adds,  had  pretenfions  far  above  this 
defcription,  but  he  fpoke  of  thofe  generally  met  with. 

Their  behaviour  to  the  inferior  claffes  was,  he  con- 
tinues to  fay,  marked  by  good-nature.  Nor,  as  men 
of  landed  eftates,  had  he  any  fault  to  find  with  their 
conduct,  though  much  to  reprehend,  and  much  to  wifh 
changed  in  many  of  the  old  tenures. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  fpeak  of  the  faults  and  errors 

What  admirable  felf-devotion  !  Ecclefiafticalhiftory  does  not  pre- 
fent  a  finer  page.  Yet  bigoted  or  ignorant  Englifh  Profteflant 
writers,  like  Earl  Ruffell  and  others,  have  cenfured  Burke  for 
holding  up  this  excellent  priefthood  to  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind. Confult "  Memoires  pour  fervir  a  Thifloire  ecclefiaftique  du 
i8emefiecle,"t.iii.  Also  "L'hifloiredel'Eglife/'parM.  Rohrbacher, 
torn,  xxviii.  Even  a  fair  Proteflant,  like  Mr.  Macknight,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Burke,  blames  the  French  Clergy  for  having  let  their 
nation  grow  up  infidels.  The  numbers  of  infidels  are  here  groffly 
exaggerated.  Next,  though  a  large  number  of  the  high  Arif- 
tocracy  were  unbelievers,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Literati,  yet 
the  refponfibility  for  this  ftate  of  things  falls  not  chiefly  on  the 
Clergy.  In  their  conflict  with  unbelief,  they  were  hampered  by 
the  encroachments  as  well  as  the  profligate  example  of  the  Court, 
by  the  oppreffions  of  the  Parliaments,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Janfenifts.  The  good  fchools  held  by  the  Jefuits  were  fup- 
preffed ;  and,  fuch  was  the  influence  of  the  infidel  party,  patro- 
nized by  courtiers  and  miniflers,  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  Catho- 
lic to  publifh  a  book  in  defence  of  his  faith. 
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that  were  too  common  among  thefe  Nobles  ;  but  his 
obfervations  apply  more  efpeciallyto  that  portion  of  the 
Ariftocracy  which  refided  in  the  capital,  and  frequented 
a  corrupt  Court.  "  Habitual  diffolutenefs  of  manners," 
he  fays,  "  continued  beyond  the  pardonable  period  of 
life,  was  more  common  amongft  them  than  it  is  with 
us  ;  and  they  countenanced  too  much  that  licentious 
philofophy  which  has  helped  to  bring  on  their  ruin."* 
Another  fource  of  danger  to  this  clafs,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  our  great  publicift,  was  the  jealous  fpirit  of 
exclufivenefs  they  evinced  towards  the  Ariftocracy  of 
Wealth.  Therein,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  this  exclufive- 
nefs arofe  from  the  fufpenfion  of  the  States-Conftitu- 
tion,  and  from  the  confequent  lofs  of  political  power  by 
the  Nobles.  For  fuch  a  lofs  an  Ariftocracy  feeks  an 
idle  compenfation  in  a  rigid,  exclufive  etiquette,  and 
in  the  exaggeration  of  certain  focial  privileges.  This 
was  the  cafe  during  the  laft  two  centuries  in  Spain, 
and  in  Germany  alfo.  And  in  proof  of  what  is  here 
afferted,  I  may  allege  the  authority  of  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville,  who  obferves,  that  in  the  province  of  Languedoc, 
which  under  the  old  regime  retained  to  the  laft  its 
local  legiflature,  there  prevailed  the  frankeft  and  moft 
cordial  intercourfe  between  the  Clergy,  the  Nobleffe, 
and  the  Tiers-Etat.  And  the  reafon  is  obvious  :  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  Parliamentary  inftitutions  to  bring 
thefe  claffes  together,  and  fo  to  remove  mutual  jea- 
loufy  and  diftruft. 

*  P.  409. 
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Now  what  were  the  political  privileges  of  thefe  two 
orders,  the  Nobles  and  the  Clergy  ?  Here  Burke  dif- 
pelled  the  grofs  mifconceptions  which  prevailed  in 
the  popular  mind  of  England  as  to  their  exemption 
from  all  taxation.  The  two  orders  were  alike  fubject 
to  the  duties  on  Excife  and  on  Cuftoms,  and  to  all 
other  indirect  imports,  which  in  every  country  form 
fo  confiderable  an  item  of  the  Public  Revenue.  In 
direct  taxation,  the  Nobles  paid  the  capitation-tax, 
and  a  land-tax  called  the  twentieth  penny,  which 
fometimes  amounted  to  three,  and  even  to  four  (hil- 
lings in  the  pound.  They  were  exempted  only  from 
the  tax  called  "  La  Taille,"  which  fell  exclufively  on 
non-noble  landed  proprietors  and  houfeholders.  This, 
as  I  formerly  fhowed,  was  an  odious,  impolitic  pri- 
vilege, which  excited  much  jealoufy  and  heart-burning 
in  the  Tiers-Etat.  But  this  and  all  other  fuch  unwife 
and  ufelefs  diftinctions,  the  Nobleffe  were  anxious  to 
furrender  ;  and  to  this  effect  they  inftructed  the  repre- 
fentatives  fent  by  them  to  the  States-General  of 
1789. 

In  the  provinces  annexed  by  conqueft,  the  clergy 
contributed  to  the  public  revenue  at  the  fame  rate  as 
the  nobles.  In  the  old  hereditary  provinces  they  did 
not  pay  the  capitation-tax ;  but  they  had  redeemed 
themfelves  at  a  little  more  than  a  million  fterling  per 
annum.  Though  they  were  exempted  from  the 
twentieths  ;  yet  they  made  free  gifts  to  the  State, 
and  contracted  debts  on  its  account.  About  a  thir- 
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teenth  part  of  their  income  went  to  the  fupport  of 
the  public  burthens.  The  Clergy,  like  the  Nobles, 
long  before  the  year  1789,  as  well  as  in  their  inftruc- 
tions  to  their  representatives  at  that  momentous 
epoch,  expreffed  their  anxiety  to  be  placed  on  a  foot- 
ing of  perfect  fifcal  equality  with  the  Third  Eftate. 

The  yearly  income  of  the  Clergy,  when  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out,  was  eftimated  at  five  millions  fter- 
ling.  The  deficit  in  the  public  revenue  of  France 
was  then  two  millions,  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
Sterling.  This  deficit  the  Minifter,  M.  Neckar,  de- 
clared he  could  fupply,  without  even  having  recourfe 
to  new  imports.  Suppofing,  as  Burke  fays,  his  calcu- 
lations to  have  been  all  fallacious,  and  that  the  Na- 
tional Affembly  by  a  moft  oppreffive,  iniquitous  act, 
had  called  on  the  Clergy  to  fill  up  the  financial  void  ; 
this  would,  doubtlefs,  have  been  a  frightful  wrong  ; 
but  flill  it  would  not  have  beggared  the  Church  of 
France.  But  it  was  the  ruin  of  the  Clergy  the  Re- 
volutionifts  meditated  ;  and  this  they  achieved  by  a 
mofb  fweeping  confiscation. 

Having  now  fet  forth  the  moral  character,  and  the 
political  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Clergy  and  of  the 
Nobles,  I  turn  to  the  general  vindication  which  Burke 
makes  of  the  old  French  Monarchy.  He  afks  how  a 
country  like  France,  with  fuch  a  teeming  population, 
fuch  a  flourifhing  agriculture,  fo  extended  a  com- 
merce, fuch  various  and  beautiful  products  of  me- 
chanical (kill,  fuch  a  formidable  marine,  fuch  magnifi- 
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cent  roads,  canals,  harbours,  and  fortifications ;  a 
country  adorned  with  all  the  arts  which  polifh  life  ; 
which  had  brought  forth  fuch  great  warriors  and 
ftatefmen,  fuch  a  fplendid  line  of  profound  theolo- 
gians, philofophers,  lawyers,  hifborians,  poets,  and 
artifts ;  how  fuch  a  country,  I  fay,  could  have  been 
ruled  (as  fanatical  and  fhallow-minded  fophifts  pre- 
tend) by  an  iron  defpotifm  ?*  He  fhows  that  in  no 
country  were  life  and  property  better  protected  than 
in  ancient  France.  And  I  may  add,  with  refpect  to 
perfonal  freedom,  that  the  lettres  de  cachet  even  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  chiefly  affected  young  Nobles, 
who  for  bad  conduct,  and  at  the  requeft  of  their 
parents,  were  fent  to  the  Baftille,  or  Minifters  of  State, 
and  other  public  functionaries,  that  when  difgraced, 
were  fame-times  ordered  by  the  King  to  this  place  of 
temporary  imprifonment.  Still  this  right  of  arbitrary 
arrefb  was  an  odious  abufe,  which  in  1789  the  Clergy 
and  the  Nobles,  as  well  as  the  Third  Eftate,  in  their 
concurrent  infhructions  to  their  reprefentatives  ftrongly 
denounced.  For  this,  as  for  all  abufes  of  a  like  kind, 
the  true  remedy  to  be  found  was  in  the  reftora- 
tion  of  the  old  Conftitution  of  the  Three  Orders. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  Effay,  Burke  fubjects  to  a 
mofb  fearching  analyfis  the  compofition  of  the  Na- 
tional Affembly,  the  radically  vicious  fyfhem  of 
popular  election,  under  which  it  had  been  chofen,  the 
nature  of  the  Executive  Power,  which  was  ftill  called 
*  See  note  in  Appendix. 
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Royalty,  the  municipal  inftitutions,  the  new  fyftem  of 
judicature,  the  competition  and  the  difcipline  of  the 
army,  the  reciprocal  relations  of  all  thefe  eftablifh- 
ments,  and  laflly,  the  fyftem  of  financial  economy. 

After  having  thus  defcribed  all  the  errors,  follies, 
impieties,  and  crimes  of  the  firft  actors  in  the  Revo- 
lution, the  author  concludes  by  foretelling  to  France 
the  long  feries  of  calamities  that  lay  on  her  path — 
"the  ftrange  varieties  of  untried  being  fhe  was 
doomed  to  pafs  through." 

This  work  appeared,  as  has  been  faid,  on  the  ift 
November,  1 790.  A  few  days  afterwards  Windham  re- 
ceived it  at  his  country  feat  in  Norfolk  ;  and  this  diftin- 
guifhed  ftatefman,  whom  a  bitter  adverfary  of  Burke's, 
the  late  Lord  Holland,  had  falfely  reprefented  as  having 
ridiculed  it  on  its  firft  appearance,  thus  records  in  his 
Diary  his  judgment  on  the  book  :  "  On  Thurfday,  the 
4th  day  of  November,"  he  writes,  "  a  material  incident 
happened — the  arrival  at  Felbrigg*  of  Mr.  Burke's 
pamphlet.  Never  was  there,  I  fuppofe,  a  work  fo 
valuable  in  its  kind,  or  that  difplayed  powers  of  fo  ex- 
traordinary a  nature.  It  is  a  work  that  may  be  con- 
ceived capable  of  overthrowing  the  National  Affem- 
bly,  and  of  turning  the  ftream  of  opinions  throughout 
Europe.  One  would  think  that  the  author  of  fuch  a 
work  would  be  called  to  the  Government  of  his 
country  by  the  combined  voices  of  all  men  in  it."f 

*  Windham's  country-feat. 

f  See  extraft  from  the  Diary  in  Quarterly  Review r,  vol.  xci. 
p.  227.  The  Diary  has  fmce  been  publifhed  in  full. 
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FOURTH  LECTURE. 

"  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu- 
were followed  a  few  months  after- 
wards by  an  admirable  Supplement — a 
Letter  to  a  Royalifb  Member  of  the  National  Affembly 
of  France.  Here  the  author  depicts  with  great  power 
the  character  of  Rouffeau,  and  points  out  the  fatal 
influence  of  his  writings  and  his  example  on  the 
education  and  morals  and  manners  of  the  French 
youth  of  either  fex.  He  fhows  how  infolence  and 
brutality  of  demeanour,  as  well  as  impiety  and 
libertinifm,  had  been  engendered  by  the  works  of 
that  fophift,  and  of  his  compeers, — Voltaire,  Helve- 
tius,  and  others  ;  and  then  been  foftered  and  promoted 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution. 

In  this  Letter,  too,  we  find  excellent  obfervations 
on  the  old  French  Monarchy  of  the  Three  Eftates,  and 
on  the  points  of  refemblance  and  the  points  of  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  Britifh  Conftitution. 

When  Burke  had  publiflied  the  "  Reflections,"  and 
this  Supplemental  Letter,  the  firfb  phafe  of  the  Re- 
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volution  was  nearly  completed.  In  the  courfe  of 
eighteen  months  what  moral  havoc,  what  focial  ruin, 
had  been  achieved !  And  who  muft  not  fee  that  fuch 
a  ftate  of  things  was  but  the  prelude  to  one  ftill  more 
difaftrous — that  France  could  not  paufe  in  her 
downward  courfe,  and  that  the  firft  contortions  of 
frenzy  mufb  be  followed  by  paroxyfms  ftill  more  vio- 
lent ?  Muft  not,  as  the  event  proved,  a  democratic 
Affembly,  abfurdly  elected,  abfurdly  compofed,  un- 
checked by  any  Senate  whatever,  hereditary  or  for 
life — uncontrolled  by  any  fundamental  laws  what- 
foever — which  difregarded  the  rights  of  all  corporations, 
ecclefiaftical  or  lay — which  trampled  under  foot  all 
hiftorical  traditions,  cuftoms,  habits,  and  connexions — 
all  the  local  legiflatures,  and  judicatures,  and  the 
privileges  of  provinces  and  cities — which  by  laying 
facrilegious  hands  on  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  on  the  difcipline,  as  well  as  the  property  of  the 
Church  of  France,  had  created  a  religious  fchifm  ; — 
muft  not  fuch  an  Affembly  have  neceffarily  led  to 
an  anarchy  ?  Muft  not  the  perfecution  and  the  plun- 
der of  the  prieflhood — the  fyftematic  difhonour  and 
outrages  put  upon  the  Nobility — a  licentious  prefs — 
the  domination  of  fanguinary  clubs — a  mutinous  fol- 
diery — a  bankrupt  exchequer — a  Royalty  feemingly 
retained  only  for  the  purpofes  of  mockery  ;  muft  not, 
I  fay,  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  more  efpecially  in  the 
then  irreligious  temper  of  France,  have  of  neceffity 
brought  about  univerfal  confufion,  fpoliation,  terror- 
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ifm,  and  bloodfhed  ?  And,  confequently,  muft  not 
the  Conftituent  Affembly,  though  it  might  have  the 
merit  of  removing  a  certain  number  of  abufes,*  have 
needs  prepared  the  way  for  the  atheifhic  horrors  of  the 
Convention  ? 

The  fenfation  which  the  "  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution  "  produced,  was  prodigious.  It  was  the 
topic  of  converfation  in  every  circle.  Friends  meeting 
each  other  in  the  ftreet  would  fay,  "  Have  you  read 
Burke's  book  ?"  King  George  III.,  who  had  been  fo 
long  prejudiced  againft  the  author,  was  delighted  with 
his  new  production,  and  according,  to  Mr.  Macknight, 
faid  to  all  who  approached  his  Majelty,  "  It  will  do 
you  good  ;  every  gentleman  fhould  read  the  book." 
At  a  Ministerial  dinner  given  by  Pitt  at  Wimbledon, 
and  at  which,  among  others,  Wilberforce,  Dundas, 
and  Lord  Grenville  were  prefent,  warm  admiration  for 
the  work  was  expreffed  by  Pitt  and  Wilberforce.f  In 
Burke's  own  party,  Lord  John  Cavendifh,  Powis,  and, 
as  we  have  already  feen,  Windham  were  enthufiafhic 
admirers  of  the  "  Reflections,"  which  they  regarded  as 
a  faithful  expofition  of  the  political  creed  of  Lord 
Rockingham's  old  followers.  The  refident  graduates 
of  Oxford  expreffed,  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 

*  When  we  pull  down  inftitutions,  we  neceflarily  fweep  away 
the  abufes  which  cling  to  them.  But  where  is  the  merit  or  the 
utility  of  fuch  reforms,  and  where  the  glory  of  fuch  reformers  ? 

f  See  Burke's  Correfpondence ;  Wilberforce's  Diary ;  Life 
of  Burke,  by  Macknight,  p.  350 ;  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  pp.  313-15. 
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Windham,  their  warm  thanks  to  the  author  for  his 
great  and  timely  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  religion,  and  of 
fociety  ;  and  the  Univerfity  of  Dublin  conferred  on 
the  moft  illuftrious  of  her  fons  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws.  The  princes  and  fovereigns  of  Germany, 
King  Staniflaus  of  Poland,  and  even  the  Emprefs  of 
Ruffia,  tranfmitted  to  Burke  their  warm  thanks  for  the 
fervices  he  had  rendered  to  the  caufe  of  focial  order. 
Pope  Pius  VI.  himfelf  fent  by  an  Irifh  gentleman  an 
autograph  letter  to  Burke,  thanking  him  for  his  generous 
efforts  in  behalf  of  Englifh  and  Irifh  Catholics,  as  well 
as  of  the  French  emigrant  Clergy,  and  congratulating 
him  on  his  admirable  work  againft  the  French  fophifts.* 
Even  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  relieved  the  fad 
hours  of  his  captivity  with  tranflating  into  French  the 
immortal  work.f  A  French  tranflation  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Dupont,  a  young  friend  of  the  writer's,  and  who 
had  firft  induced  Burke  to  compofe  the  "  Reflections," 
was  very  fuccefsful,  and  paffed  through  feveral  edi- 
tions. Even  M.  Dumont,  the  Republican  friend  of 
Bentham,  admitted,  ten  years  afterwards,  that  that 
work  had  perhaps  faved  Europe  from  anarchy. 

At  home  the  fale  of  the  book  was  immenfe.  Thirty 
thoufand  copies  had  within  a  few  months  iffued  from 
the  prefs.  This  Effay  produced  a  mighty  change  in 
the  public  mind  of  England,  that  from  ignorance  or 
heedleffnefs,  or  from  Proteftant  prejudices,  or  from  a 

*  See  the  letter  in  Appendix. 

f  See  R.  Burke's  letter  in  Correfpondence,  vol.  iv. 
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mifdirefted  fympathy  with  what  paffed  for  freedom, 
had  looked  generally  with  favour  on  the  French  Re- 
volution. A  year  after  the  publication  of  this  work, 
three-fourths  of  the  Britim  public  had  rallied  around 
the  ftandard  of  religion,  focial  order,  and  freedom  ;  for 
every  day's  experience  proved  the  author's  fagacity, 
and  verified  his  predictions.  A  vehement  oppofition 
to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  "  Reflections  "  was 
made  by  many  of  the  Nonconformifts,  efpecially  the 
Unitarians,  who  embraced  with  ardour  the  doctrines, 
ecclefiaftical  and  political,  of  the  French  Revolution  ; 
and  laftly,  by  the  avowed  Free-thinkers,  who  naturally 
coalefced  with  their  brethren  on  the  Continent.  In 
Parliament,  the  only  party  that  dared  to  avow  fym- 
pathy with  the  anti-Chriftian  and  anti-Social  ty- 
rants that  were  then  defolating  France,  were  the 
extreme  feclion  of  the  Whigs,  reprefented  by  Fox, 
Sheridan,  Erfkine,  and  Mr.,  afterwards  Earl,  Grey. 
They  were  oppofed  not  only  by  the  whole  Tory  party, 
headed  by  Pitt,  but,  as  we  have  feen,  by  the  Rocking- 
ham  Whigs  ;  while  many  ftatefmen  of  great  weight, 
like  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  not 
willing  yet  to  break  openly  with  Fox,  expreffed  in 
private  their  concurrence  in  the  views  of  Burke.  The 
Foxite  Whigs,  as  we  fhall  prefently  fee,  treated  this 
great  ftatefman  in  open  Parliament  with  fignal  dif- 
courtefy  and  ingratitude. 

But  the  hour  of  retribution  was  not  long  delayed. 
Burke  foon  faw  his  adverfaries  dwindle  down  to  an 
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infignificant  group,  fhiver  for  long  years  on  the  lonely 
benches  of  Oppofition,  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vafto,  and 
return  home  every  evening  from  S.  Stephen's  Chapel 
packed  in  three  hackney-coaches  ! 

The  extraordinary  merit  of  the  "Effay  on  the  French 
Revolution  "  fully  correfponded  to  the  extent  of  the 
fale,  and  the  wonderful  influence  it  exercifed  on  the 
Britifh  and  the  European  mind.  For  the  variety  of 
topics,  the  fulnefs  of  knowledge,  the  force  of  the  rea- 
foning,  the  depth  of  the  obfervations,  and  the  fplen- 
dour  of  the  eloquence,  it  may  juftly  be  regarded  as 
the  author's  mafterpiece.  And  though  more  than 
feventy  years  have  elapfed  fmce  its  publication,  and 
the  great  fubject  which  it  treats  of  has  been  fmce  fo 
frequently  inveftigated,  no  Englifh  production  has 
even  approached  it  in  excellence.  It  ftill  remains  the 
profoundeft,  as  well  as  the  moft  eloquent  political  work 
in  our  language.  To  find  the  worthy  continuators  of 
Burke's  political  labours,  we  muft  repair  to  France 
and  Catholic  Germany,  and  there  behold  the  great 
men  whom  Providence  raifed  up  to  defend  fociety  as 
well  as  religion.  But  thefe  in  due  time  will  come 
under  confideration. 

But  before  proceeding  further,  let  us  fee  how  ftrik- 
ingly  the  author's  feveral  predictions  were  fulfilled, 
and  that  in  a  brief  fpace  of  time.  He  foretold  that 
"  the  Civil  Conftitution  of  the  Clergy"  was  but  a  hypo- 
critical, tyrannical  device  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
triumph  of  atheifm  ;  that  the  fpoliation  of  the  Clergy 
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muft  needs  lead  to  their  perfecution,  banifhment,  im- 
prifonment,  and  maffacre  ;  that  the  difhonour  and 
outrage  offered  to  the  Nobility  would  be  the  fure  pre- 
lude to  its  profcription  ;  that  the  contumelious  capti- 
vity of  the  King  forefhadowed  the  extinction  of 
Monarchy ;  that  a  fictitious  paper-currency,  bafed  on 
facrilegious  robbery,  would  prove  ruinous  to  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  induftry,  and  thereby  fatal  to  the 
well-being  of  the  humbler  claffes ;  that  in  defpite  of 
the  countlefs  municipal  republics  into  which  France 
had  been  newly  divided,  Paris,  by  its  clubs,  and  as  the 
feat  of  gambling  financial  fpeculations,  as  well  as  of 
political  plots,  would  exert  a  domineering  fupremacy 
over  the  provinces  ;  that  the  intrigues  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  feizureof  the  Papal  provinces  of  Avig- 
non and  the  Venaiffm,  were  but  the  firfh  fymptoms  of 
that  fpirit  of  lawlefs  aggreffion  which  was  to  affail  the 
independence  of  every  ftate  in  Europe ;  and  laftly, 
that  an  impious,  revolutionary  fanaticifm  would  give 
for  a  time  a  preternatural  energy  to  the  French 
troops. 

Burke's  remark,  too,  that  Parliamentary  life  would 
ferve  as  a  corrective  to  the  frivolity  and  the  vices  of 
the  Nobleffe,  was  exemplified  under  the  Reftoration ; — 
for  occupation,  though  not  the  primary,  is  yet  a  fub- 
ordinate,  external  aid  to  virtue.  Until  I  lately  re- 
perufed  this  work,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  amazing 
variety  of  its  perceptions,  and  of  the  depth  of  its 
views. 
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The  fundamental  difference  of  opinion  between 
Burke  and  his  friend  Fox  on  the  great  queftion  which 
had  now  for  two  years  agitated  the  public  mind — a 
difference  which  had  flightly  manifefted  itfelf  in  the 
preceding  Seffion — now  broke  out  into  open  and  intenfe 
hoftility.  In  the  preceding  Seffion,  Fox  had  taken 
occafion  to  praife  the  French  Conftituent  Affembly, 
and  commend  the  mutinous  conduct  of  the  French 
foldiery.  Again,  on  Pitt's  introducing  a  Bill  for  modi- 
fying the  Conftitution  of  Canada,  in  the  Seffion  of 
1791,  Fox  renewed  his  warm  encomiums  on  the 
French  Revolution.  Moreover,  on  the  I5th  April  of 
the  fame  year,  during  a  difcuffion  on  certain  negotia- 
tions between  Ruffia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  fame 
orator  once  more  dragged  in  the  fubject  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  had  the  effrontery  to  call  "  the  new 
French  Conftitution  the  moft  ftupendous  and  glorious 
edifice  of  liberty,  which  had  been  erected  on  the  foun- 
dation of  human  integrity,  in  any  time  and  in  any 
country." 

Monftrous  and  horrible  dictum  ! — atrocious  outrage 
on  the  fenfe  and  the  feelings  of  the  civilized  world  ! 
Even  the  Pagan  orator,  Tully,  had  he  heard  fuch  en- 
comiums pronounced  in  the  Roman  Senate,  on  fuch  a 
contempt  for  divine  and  human  laws — on  fuch  fright- 
ful exceffes  of  folly  and  wickednefs,  as  thofe  exhibited 
by  the  Conftituent  Affembly  of  France,  would  furely 
have  exclaimed  with  indignation — (if  I  dare  put  my 
Latinity  into  his  mouth) — "  Proh  pudor  !  Dii  immor- 
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tales  !  quis  tarn  atrox,  tarn  impius,  tarn  perditus,  hoc 
immanitatis,  dementise,  facrilegii  monfbrum  in  Senatu 
Romano  laudibus  efferre  audeat !" 

What,  then,  muft  have  been  the  anguifh  of  Burke, 
on  hearing  in  a  Chriftian  affernbly,  and  from  his  friend 
and  colleague,  fuch  an  eulogy  pronounced  on  fuch 
fearful  aberrations  of  folly  and  crime  !  Deeply  agi- 
tated, he  rofe  to  fpeak,  but  loud  cries  of  "  Queftion, 
queftion,"  from  Fox's  friends,  drowned  his  voice,  and 
the  Houfe  immediately  proceeded  to  a  divifion. 

The  6th  of  May  following,  the  Quebec  Bill  again 
came  under  difcuffion.  As  foon  as  the  chair  was 
taken,  Burke  rofe,  amid  the  deep  filence  of  the  Houfe. 
He  declared  that  the  Declaration  of  Rights  proclaimed 
by  the  National  Affembly  of  France  was  unfitted  to 
be  the  foundation  of  a  government  for  the  Canadians, 
or  for  any  other  people.  He  then  contrafted  the  con- 
duel;  of  the  American  colonifts  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence with  that  of  the  Paris  citizens  in  their 
Revolution  ;  and  was  proceeding  to  recount  fome 
exceffes  of  the  latter,  when  he  was  loudly  called  to 
order  by  a  Whig  friend.  Fox  interpofed,  but  fo  far 
from  playing  a  conciliatory  part,  ufed  language  the 
moft  calculated  to  irritate  his  illuftrious  friend.  He 
faid,  ironically,  that  this  was  a  day  of  privilege,  and 
that  every  gentleman  had  a  right,  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
Burke,  to  abufe  any  government,  ancient  or  modern, 
as  much  as  he  pleafed,  and  in  the  groffeft  terms  he 
might  think  proper  to  ufe. 
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"My  right  honourable  friend,"  Burke  replied,  "  accu- 
fes  me  of  abufmg  governments  in  very  grofs  terms.  I 
conceive  my  right  honourable  friend  means  to  abufe 
me  in  very  unqualified  terms."  He  declared  that 
neither  friend  nor  foe  would  he  allow  to  come 
between  him  and  his  argument.  "  It  may  be  indif- 
creet  in  me,  at  my  time  of  life,"  continued  Burke, 
"  to  provoke  enemies,  and  give  occafion  to  friends  to 
defert  me  ;  yet,  if  my  firm  adherence  to  the  Britifh 
Conftitution  places  me  in  fuch  a  dilemma,  I  fhall  rifle 
all ;  and,  as  public  duty  and  public  prudence  teach 
me,  with  my  laft  words  exclaim,  'Fly  from  the  French 
Conftitution.' "  "  There  is  no  lofs  of  friends,"  whif- 
pered  Fox.  Burke  for  a  moment  paufed,  and  then 
added  :  "  Yes,  there  is  a  lofs  of  friends.  I  know  the 
price  of  my  conduct  ;  I  have  done  my  duty  at  the 
expenfe  of  my  friend.  Our  friendfhip  is  at  an  end." 

At  the  conclufion  of  this  fpeech,  Burke  croffed  over 
to  the  Minifterial  fide  of  the  Houfe,  and  took  his  feat 
between  Pitt  and  Dundas.  Meantime  tears  were  roll- 
ing down  the  manly  cheeks  of  Fox.  He  attempted 
to  fpeak,  but  was  fo  overcome  by  his  emotions  that  he 
was  for  fome  time  unable  to  proceed.  Mr.  Moore  had 
known  perfons  who  were  prefent  at  that  memorable 
fcene,  which  they  told  him  was  quite  indefcribable. 
Though  Fox  wept,  and  even  fobbed,  yet  he  and  his 
friends  ftill  continued,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  to  fay 
very  harfh  things  of  Burke. 

After  this  open  rupture  with  Fox  and  his  party, 
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Burke  rarely  attended  Parliament.  As  foon  as  the 
Seffion  was  over,  he  repaired  to  Margate,  the  fea-air 
and  fea-bathing  being  deemed  advifable  for  the  reco- 
very of  Mrs.  Burke's  health.  There  he  completed  a 
vindication  of  the  "  Reflections,"  as  well  as  of  his 
whole  political  life.  The  book,  more  fpecially  addreffed 
to  his  late  Parliamentary  friends  and  colleagues,  was 
entitled,  "An  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs." 
It  is,  indeed,  a  calm,  difpaffionate  appeal  to  the  reafon 
of  cultivated  men,  and  is  remarkable  for  cogent  rea- 
foning,  interefting  refearch,  and  a  clear,  animated  ftyle. 
Here  the  author  had  not  to  depict  crime,  excite  pity, 
or  roufe  indignation,  and  hence  the  effay  is  diftin- 
guifhed  for  fobriety  of  ornament,  and  feverity  of 
diction. 

In  the  firft  part  of  this  Appeal  he  defends  his 
recent  conduct  in  Parliament,  and  fhows  the  perfect 
confiftency  of  the  political  principles  inculcated  in  the 
"Reflections"  with  thofe  he  had  all  his  life  advocated. 
He  reminds  his  late  colleagues  that  he  had  belonged 
to  Lord  Rockingham's  fection  of  the  Whig  party;  and 
that  though  he  had  generally  acted  with  Mr.  Fox, 
yet,  on  very  important  queftions,  like  Parliamentary 
Reform,  the  Marriage  Bill,  and  the  Subfcription  of 
Anglican  Clergymen  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  he 
had  totally  difagreed  with  that  ftatefman. 

In  the  fecond  part,  he  fhows,  at  confiderable  length, 
the  perfect  confonance  of  his  principles  with  thofe  of 
the  Whigs  who  brought  about  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
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and  who  managed  the  profecution  of  Dr.  Sacheverell 
for  his  fermon  on  Paffive  Obedience.  The  interefting 
extracts  he  gives  from  the  Parliamentary  fpeeches  and 
declarations  of  thofe  old  Whigs,  remarkably  coincide 
with  the  fentiment  of  the  great  majority  of  Catholic 
Divines  on  the  arduous  and  delicate  queftion  there 
treated.* 

The  Whigs  of  1688,  like  Burke  himfelf,  who  de- 
fended their  opinions,  though  they  might  not  have 
grafped  the  Catholic  Doctrine  on  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  Civil  Power  in  all  its  integrity,  yet  were 
far  more  confervative  in  their  opinions  than  their 
Tory  opponents  of  the  feventeenth  century.  They 
were  more  confervative ;  for  what  political  doctrine 
can  be  more  revolutionary  than  the  one  profeffed  by 
thofe  ancient  Tories,  which  leaves  the  Religion,  the 
Conftitution,  the  laws,  the  liberties,  the  property  of  a 
nation  at  the  mercy  of  a  ruthlefs,  godlefs  tyranny  ? 
The  duty  of  a  Chriftian,  as  a  great  French  Philo- 
fopher  obferves,t  is  not  a  paffive  obedience,  but  an 
active  obedience  to  the  juft  mandates  of  a  King,  and 
a  paffive  refiftance  to  his  unjuft  commands.  Such  is 
ever  the  duty  of  the  individual  Chriftian,  and  (in 
ordinary  cafes)  of  the  Chriftian  Commonwealth,  too. 
But  in  regard  to  the  latter,  there  are  certain  extreme, 
exceptional  cafes,  where  the  obligation  of  allegiance  to 
the  Sovereign,  as  that  of  filial  obedience  in  the  family, 

*  See  note  in  Appendix, 
f  M.  de  Bonald. 
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may  be  diffolved  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature.  Power 
having  been  inftituted  by  the  Deity  for  the  conferva- 
tion  of  human  fociety,  for  the  maintenance  of  reli- 
gion, order,  law,  property,  and  freedom  in  a  ftate  ;  it  is 
evident  that  a  prince  who  labours  fyfhematically  to 
fubvert  and  defbroy  thefe  bleffings,  or  any  confider- 
able  portion  of  them,  defeats  the  very  purpofe  of  the 
Divine  inftitution  of  Civil  Sovereignty,  and  therefore 
deferves  to  be  removed.  No  one  will  deny,  that  a 
King,  when  afflicted  with  infanity,  fhould  be  set  afide. 
But  when  a  Monarch  has  fallen  into  the  frenzy  of  an 
impious,  anti-focial  tyranny,  why  fhould  his  au- 
thority be  preferved  intact  ?  His  legal  depofition 
is  accomplifhed,  not  in  virtue  of  the  fovereignty  of 
the  people,  but  in  virtue  of  the  fovereignty  of  God  ; 
not  by  a  lawlefs  multitude,  but  by  the  conflituent 
orders  of  the  State,  the  affembled  Clergy,  Nobles,  and 
Commons,  and  when  poffible,  with  the  fanction  of 
the  Head  of  the  Church.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  exercifed  in  political  matters 
an  arbitration,  univerfally  recognifed,  and  felt  to  be 
falutary,  the  problem  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  a  nation's 
armed  refiftance  to  tyranny  in  particular  cafes  was 
more  eafily  folved. 

The  practice  then  eftablifhed,  too,  of  making  the 
profeffion  of  the  national  creed  a  part  and  parcel  of 
Royal  legitimacy,  was  another  great  barrier  againft 
political  defpotifm.  For  as  Religion  embraces  the 
whole  fum  of  moral  and  focial  obligations,  fo  thofe 
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are  the  worft  tyrants  who  ftrive  to  overthrow  the 
doctrines  or  the  government  of  the  Church.  This 
principle  has  been  perpetuated  in  fome  modern 
ftates ;  and  in  Proteftant  England  itfelf,  fmce  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  the  King,  under  pain  of  a  forfei- 
ture of  the  Crown,  muft  profefs  the  national  creed. 

But  fetting  afide  thefe  rare  cafes  of  extreme,  irre- 
mediable tyranny,  when  a  whole  nation  is  juftified  in 
rifmg  in  defence  of  its  religion  and  fundamental 
laws  ;  the  duty  of  citizens,  whether  in  their  individual 
or  their  collective  capacity,  is  to  offer  nothing  but 
paffive  refiftance  to  the  unjufb  decrees  of  power. 

But  even  this  right  of  paffive  refiftance  wTas  denied 
by  the  Anglican  Tories,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  of 
the  feventeenth  century.  A  few  of  them,  like  Sir 
Robert  Filmer,  carried  their  doctrine  to  the  moft 
fearful  lengths,  and  held  that  in  certain  cafes,  Royal 
mandates,  even  when  repugnant  to  the  Divine  law, 
were  to  be  obeyed.* 

This  principle  of  paffive  obedience  King  Henry 
VIII.,  as  Dr.  Lingard  juftly  obferves,  was  the  firft  to 
introduce  into  England  ;  and  the  Church  founded 
by  that  tyrant  naturally  imbibed  the  doctrine,  and 
transfufed  it  into  her  decrees,  her  homilies,  -and  her 
canons.  Hence  thefe  Anglican  Tories  herein  fhowed 

* "  A  man,"  fays  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  "  is  bound  to  obey 
the  King's  command  againft  law — nay,  in  fome  cafes  againfl 
divine  laws."  —  Patriarcha,  p.  100  :  apud  Hallam,  Hift.  of 
England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  465. 
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themfelves  worthy  difciples  of  their  matter.  And  it  was 
the  hideous  caricature  which  they  made  of  the  Catholic 
dogma  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Civil  Power,  that 
has  ferved  to  render  it  fo  unpopular  in  England. 

In  the  Churches  eftablifhed  by  Calvin  and  Knox, 
in  Scotland,  Switzerland,  and  France,  the  oppofite 
and  ftill  more  dangerous  error  of  the  fovereignty  of 
the  people  was  openly  proclaimed.*  So  incapable 
is  herefy  of  ever  finding  the  true  medium  in  doctrine  ! 

The  French  emigrant  Nobility,  including  the  brave 
Marquis  de  Bouille,  and  others,  teftified  by  letters 
their  gratitude  to  Burke  for  the  great  fervices  he  had 
rendered  to  their  unfortunate  country.  The  intereft- 
ing  letters  addreffed  by  Monfieur,  afterwards  Louis 
XVI 1 1.,  and  by  his  brother,  the  Comte  d'Artois,  who 
fubfequently  mounted  the  throne  under  the  name 
of  Charles  X.,  and  wherein  they  exprefs  their  deep 
obligations  to  the  illuftrious  defender  of  Religion  and 
fociety,  may  be  feen  in  the  valuable  correfpondence 
publifhed  twenty  years  ago  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam  and 
General  Burke. 

M.  de  Calonne,  the  former  Minifter  of  Louis  XVL, 
paid  a  vifit  to  England,  and  fought  an  interview  with 
the  great  ftatefman  at  Margate.  Monfieur  had  fug- 
gefted  that  fome  French  gentleman  fhould  be  ap- 
pointed to  refide  in  England,  and  to  be  in  frequent 

*  This  principle,  warmly  defended  by  the  Huguenot  minifter 
Jurieu,  was  afterwards  developed  by  the  Genevefe  fophifl, 
Rouffeau. 
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attendance  on  Burke,  in  order  to  take  his  advice  on 
French  affairs,  and  to  procure  his  mediation  with  the 
Britifh  Government  in  behalf  of  their  fuffering  country. 
The  choice  fell  on  the  Chevalier  de  la  Bintinnaye.  He 
was  accordingly  a  frequent  gueft  at  Beaconsfield  ;  and 
from  this  time  forward  numbers  of  emigrant  French 
Clergymen  and  Nobles  partook  of  the  generous  hof- 
pitality  of  its  illuftrious  hoft. 

After  M.  de  Calonne's  interview  with  Burke  in  the 
fummer  of  1791,  it  was  judged  expedient  that  young 
Richard  Burke,  his  fon,  mould  be  immediately  deputed 
to  Coblenz,  there  to  gain  a  better  infight  into  the 
ftate  of  French  affairs,  to  communicate  to  his  father 
the  fentiments  of  the  exiles,  as  well  as  the  refults  of 
his  own  obfervation  and  experience,  and  fo  enable 
his  parent  to  give  founder  advice  to  the  Britifh  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  princes  and  nobles  of  France. 
This  miffion,  though  of  courfe  it  made  no  pretenfion 
to  an  official  character,  the  Miniftry,  notwithstanding, 
looked  on  with  a  fomewhat  jealous  eye.  Dundas, 
however,  gave  permiffion  to  Richard  Burke  to  com- 
municate to  the  Government  fuch  information  as 
might  throw  light  on  the  views  of  the  emigrants,  or 
on  the  policy  of  foreign  Powers.  The  young  man 
met  with  a  moil  warm  reception  and  kind  hofpitality 
from  the  French  exiles  at  Bruffels  and  at  Coblenz. 
They  unanimoufly  expreffed  their  deep  thankfulnefs 
for  the  fervices  of  his  illuftrious  father  to  the  fuffering 
caufe  in  which  they  were  engaged,  as  well  as  their 
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profound  admiration  for  his  integrity,  courage,  and 
genius. 

In  the  valuable  correfpondence  already  cited,  great 
light  is  thrown,  not  only  on  this  miffion  of  the 
younger  Burke,  but  on  the  political  hiftory  of  that 
much  agitated  period.  In  his  letters  to  his  father, 
during  the  autumn  of  1791,  Richard  Burke  defcribes 
the  feelings  of  the  French  emigrants  at  the  Courts  of 
Bruffels  and  of  Coblenz,  as  well  as  the  difpofitions 
and  fentiments  of  the  different  European  Powers  in 
regard  to  revolutionary  France.  As  to  the  former, 
he  writes,  "  I  do  not  think  anything  can  be  better ; 
no  philofophy,  which  is  quite  out  of  fafhion  ;  but  on 
all  points,  political  and  religious,  a  fober,  rational, 
practical  way  of  thinking."* 

Of  the  difpofitions  of  the  Foreign  Courts,  Richard 
Burke  received  the  moft  contradictory  accounts. 
Sometimes  he  is  told  that  the  mutual  jealoufy  fub- 
fifting  between  Auftria  and  Pruffia  would  prove  an 
effectual  bar  to  any  alliance  between  thofe  two 
powers  in  fupport  of  the  caufe  of  focial  order. 

Sometimes  he  hears  that  a  deep  diftruft  of  the 
policy  of  the  Britifh  Cabinet,  with  regard  to  the  affairs 
of  revolutionary  France,  was  the  caufe  of  the  inaction 
of  thofe  ftates,  as  well  as  of  Ruffia,  in  the  then  mo- 
mentous crifis. 

Amid  thefe  conflicting  rumours,  he  begs  his  father 

*  "  Correfpondence,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  241.  By  philofophy  was  then 
underftood  unbelief. 
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to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  Britifh  Minifters,  and 
to  learn  their  intentions  in  regard  to  the  Allies,  and 
whether  they  would  be  inclined  to  oppofe  the  inter- 
vention of  the  European  Powers  in  behalf  of  moral 
and  focial  order,  fo  cruelly  affailed  in  France. 

The  anfwer  which  Burke  receives  from  the  Englifh 
Minifters,  is  that  they  look  with  no  favourable  eye  on 
the  ftate  of  things  in  that  country  ;  but  that  they 
are  determined  to  obferve  a  bond  fide  neutrality. 

He  writes  to  his  fon,  that  he  had  dined  at  Lord 
Grenville's,  where  he  met  Mr.  Pitt,  and  where  the 
ftate  of  France  was  the  fubject  of  a  long  and  ani- 
mated converfation,  which  lafted  from  five  till  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  He  fays  that  the  two  Minifters 
were  right  in  their  general  views  and  inclinations; 
but  totally  averfe  to  giving  them  effect.  This  difin- 
clination  he  afcribes  to  two  caufes.  The  firft  was  a 
belief  on  their  part  that  the  doctrines  and  exceffes  of 
the  French  Revolution  would  not  affect  the  Britifh 
community  ;  and  the  fecond  was  their  rooted  diftruft 
of  the  political  views  of  the  German  Emperor  in 
regard  to  affairs  in  France. 

The  firft  objection,  Burke  fays,  he  endeavoured  to 
remove  by  all  thofe  reafons  well  known  to  his  fon, 
and  which  he  afterwards  put  forth  in  various  publica- 
tions that  fhall  fubfequently  be  noticed. 

The  fecond  objection,  regarding  the  policy  of  the 
Emperor,  Burke  endeavoured  to  meet  by  alleging 
that  the  vacillation  of  that  potentate  fprang,  in  all 
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probability,  not  from  craft  or  diffimulation,  but  from 
a  conftitutional  inconftancy  of  character,  or  from  in- 
trigues in  behalf  of  the  royal  captives  of  France. 
The  two  Minifhers  received  Burke's  reprefentations 
with  great  patience  and  kindnefs,  but  they  abflained 
from  expreffmg  any  acquiefcence  in  his  views. 

In  his  confidential  communications  to  his  fon,  he 
expreffes  his  mifgivings  as  to  the  political  views  of 
the  Emperor  Leopold.  Remembering  his  oppreffion 
of  the  Church,  and  his  revolutionary  policy  when 
Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  he  fays,  "  I  am  afraid  that 
the  Emperor  and  fome  of  his  Minifters,  though  they  do 
not  approve  (as  they  cannot  approve)  of  the  deftru6lion 
of  the  French  Monarchy,  are  infinitely  pleafed  with 
the  robbery  of  the  Church  property,  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  gentry." 

Here  Burke  fhows  how  well  he  knew,  that  what  was 
called  the  enlightened  defpotifm  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, that  is  to  fay,  a  defpotifm  hofhile  to  the  Church, 
and  to  Ariftocracy,  and  to  municipal  freedom,  paved 
the  way  for  the  licentious  Democracy  that  then 
menaced  deftru6lion  to  all  Europe. 

He  next  advifes  his  fon  as  to  certain  courfes  to  be 
recommended  to  the  emigrants  of  Coblenz.  He  gives 
the  following  counfel,  which  is  too  important  not  to 
be  cited  in  the  writer's  very  words  : — "  The  Bourbon 
princes,"  he  fays,  "  ought  to  promife  diftinctly,  and 
without  ambiguity,  that  they  mean,  when  the  Mo- 
narchy, as  the  effential  bafis,  mall  be  reflored,  to 
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fecure  with  it  a  free  Conftitution  ;  and  that  for  this 
purpofe  they  will  caufe,  at  a  meeting  of  the  States, 
freely  chofen,  according  to  the  ancient  legal  order,  the 
vote  by  order,  all  lettres  de  cachet,  and  other  means  of 
arbitrary  imprifonment  to  be  abolifhed.  That  all  tax- 
ation mail  be  levied  by  the  faid  States,  conjointly  with 
the  King ;  that  refponfibility  mail  be  eftablimed,  and 
the  public  revenue  put  out  of  the  power  of  abufe  and 
malverfation  ;  a  canonical  fynod  of  the  Gallican  Church 
to  reform  all  abufes  ;  and  (as,  unfortunately,  the  King 
has  loft  all  reputation)  they  mould  pledge  themfelves, 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to  fupport,  along  with 
their  King,  thofe  conditions  and  that  wife  order  which 
can  alone  fupport  a  free  and  vigorous  government."* 

What  wifdom  in  thofe  words  !  The  fcheme  of  go- 
vernment here  propofed  is  widely  different  from  the 
Royal  Charter  of  1814.  It  is  true  that  twenty  years 
had  made  great  changes  in  France,  but  the  plan  of 
Burke  might,  with  fome  modifications,  have  even  then 
been  carried  out. 

He  propofed  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  to  Lord  Grenville  to 
fend  his  fon  on  a  fecret  miffion  to  Berlin,  to  found  the 
difpofitions  of  the  Pruffian  Court  in  regard  to  the  ftate 
of  affairs  in  France.  But  though  the  miffion  was  to 
be  ftriclly  private,  and  to  be  unaccompanied  with  any 
gratuity,  or  mark  of  honour,  yet  the  advice  met  with 
no  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Miniftry. 

In  November,  1791,  Richard  Burke  returned  to 
*  "  Correfpondence,"  vol.  iii.,  pp.  348-9. 
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England,  and  communicated  with  fuller  details  to  his 
father  the  refults  of  his  obfervations  at  Bruffels  and  at 
Coblenz.  In  the  following  January  he  left  Beaconf- 
field,  and  arrived  in  Dublin,  where  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed Secretary  to  the  Catholic  Board.  Of  the 
abilities  he  difplayed  in  his  new  capacity,  and  of  the 
remarkable  letters  he  addreffed  to  his  father  on  the 
fubjecl  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  I  fhall  have  occafion 
to  fpeak  in  my  concluding  Le6lure,  when  the  Irifli 
policy  of  Edmund  Burke  fhall  be  brought  under  con- 
fideration. 

Richard  Burke  returned  to  England  in  the  fummer 
of  1794.  The  coalition  between  the  old  Rockingham 
Whigs  and  the  party  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  Burke  for 
feveral  years  had  been  labouring  to  accomplifh,  was  at 
laft  brought  about.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  Earl  Fitz- 
william ,  Earl  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Windham  confented 
to  take  office  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  was  agreed 
that  Earl  Fitzwilliam  fhould  be  appointed  Viceroy  of 
Ireland,  and  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  junior,  his  Secretary. 
A  minority  of  Whigs,  confifting  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  (afterwards  Earl)  Grey,  Mr.  Erfkine,  Mr. 
Whitbread,  Mr.  Lambton,  and  others  remained  on  the 
benches  of  Oppofition.  Here  a  new  claffification  of 
parties  took  place,  that  has  exercifed  the  greateft  in- 
fluence on  our  fubfequent  hiftory. 

Burke  now  retired  from  Parliament ;  and  through 
the  patronage  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  his  fon  Richard  was 
ele6led  for  the  borough  of  Malton,  in  Yorkfhire,  which 
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he  himfelf  had  for  feveral  years  reprefented.  During 
the  canvafs,  Burke  and  his  fon  paffed  feveral  weeks  at 
Wentworth  Hall,  now  the  feat  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
and  where,  in  the  time  of  his  early  and  dear  friend, 
Lord  Rockingham,  he  had  fpent  fo  many  happy  days. 

On  his  return  to  London,  Burke  gave  a  dinner  to  a 
party  of  friends,  in  celebration  of  his  fon's  election. 
Never  for  many  years  had  he  appeared  fo  joyous. 
Alas  !  it  was  the  laft  gleam  of  funfhine  that  was  ever 
to  brighten  his  exiftence.  His  fon,  whofe  health  had, 
unknowingly  to  him,  been  for  fome  time  on  the  de- 
cline, took  ill  the  next  day.  He  was  ordered  to  be 
removed  for  change  of  air  to  Brompton,  which  was 
then  a  rural  fpot.  In  defpite,  however,  of  the  loving 
care  of  his  parents,  and  of  the  befb  medical  advice,  his 
malady  grew  worfe,  till  on  the  2nd  Auguft,  1794,  he 
expired  in  the  arms  of  his  affectionate  father,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-fix. 

The  fhock  was  terrible  to  both  his  parents.  Burke 
threw  himfelf  on  the  corpfe,  fobbed  convulfively,  and 
could  with  difficulty  be  removed.  That  fon,  fo  full  of 
promife,  fo  virtuous,  fo  talented,  fo  induftrious,  had 
been  fnatched  away,  when  the  flower  of  his  genius  was 
about  to  open.  He  had  long  fhared  in  the  literary 
and  political  labours  of  his  father ;  and,  indeed,  had 
flood  more  in  the  relation  to  him  of  a  brother  than  of 
a  fon. 

It  had  long  been  thought  that  Burke  had  formed 
too  favourable  an  eftimate  of  his  fon's  abilities ;  but 
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Dr.  Walker  King,  afterwards  the  learned  Bifhop  of 
Rochefter,  and  the  celebrated  Grattan,  concurred  in 
bearing  teftimony  to  the  high  talents  of  young  Richard 
Burke,  whether  for  bufmefs  or  for  fpeculation.  Some 
remarkable  paffages  written  by  him  in  his  father's 
"  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,"  and  ftill 
more  his  political  letters  in  the  "Correfpondence,"  pub- 
limed  twenty  years  ago,  prove  that  Richard  was  the 
worthy  fon  of  an  illufbrious  father — -filius  dignus  nobili 
patre  ! 

Burke  reproached  himfelf  with  careleffnefs  for  not 
having  noticed  the  decay  of  his  fon's  health  ;  and  this 
reproach,  utterly  unfounded  as  it  was,  caufed  him 
nights  of  fleeplefs  agony.  In  his  walks  about  Beaconf- 
field  he  would  henceforth  avoid  the  fight  of  the  fpire 
of  that  country  church  where,  with  the  remains  of  his 
beloved  fon,  all  his  earthly  hopes  lay  buried. 

There  are  two  opufcula  of  Burke,  which  form  the 
connecting  link  between  the  "  Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution,"  and  the  "  Letters  on  a  Regicide 
Peace."  Here  the  great  writer  puts  off  the  robes  of 
his  gorgeous  rhetoric,  and  in  the  more  homely  garb  of 
a  plain,  unadorned  ftyle,  sets  forth  leffons  of  the  moft 
admirable  wifdom.  As  they  were  addreffed  more  to 
ftatefmen  than  to  the  general  public,  there  was  the 
lefs  need  of  captivating  the  fancy,  or  enlifting  the  feel- 
ings of  men. 

In  the  firft  Tract,  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  French 
Affairs,"  and  publifhed  in  December,  1791,  Burke 
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defcribes  the  internal  condition  and  the  foreign  rela- 
tions, the  moral  and  the  material  refources  of  the 
feveral  European  ftates.  He  defines  the  character  of 
the  French  Revolution,  fo  utterly  different  from  pre- 
ceding political  changes,  and  fhows  its  ftrong  refem- 
blance  to  the  fo-called  Reformation  of  the  fixteenth 
century.  This  refemblance  was  manifeft  in  the  doc- 
trinal character  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  its 
profelytizing  fpirit,  in  the  union  of  fpiritual  propa- 
gandifm  with  political  ambition,  and  in  the  enthu- 
fiafm  which,  among  certain  parties  in  almofh  every 
European  kingdom,  its  principles  awakened. 

That  political  doctrines,  apart  from  religion,  can 
call  forth  even  among  the  fubjects  of  foreign  Com- 
monwealths a  fpirit  of  ardent  partizanfhip,  create 
divifions  among  their  citizens,  group  them  into  fac- 
tions, excite  commotions  and  rebellions,  and  fhape 
their  domeftic  and  foreign  policy,  is  proved  by  ex- 
amples drawn  from  ancient  Greece  and  from  mediaeval 
Italy  and  Germany. 

After  having  characterized  the  nature  of  the  French 
Revolution,  its  general  bearings  and  tendency,  the 
author  reviews  the  condition  of  Great  Britain,  then 
that  of  Auftria,  Pruffia,  the  fmaller  principalities  of 
Germany,  Spain,  the  Italian  States,  and  laftly, 
Ruffia.  He  examines  what  are  the  hopes  and  the 
fears  which  each  of  thofe  kingdoms  infpires,  what 
are  the  elements  of  ftrength,  and  the  elements  of  de- 
cay in  thofe  feveral  Commonwealths.  Here  he  evinces 
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an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  Europe — their  pafh  and  prefent  ftate,  as 
well  as  their  mutual  relations  one  to  the  other.  In  the 
other  Englifh  writers  of  the  laft  century,  whofe  pre- 
judices are  often  fo  narrow  and  infular,  and  whofe 
policy  fo  egotiftical,  it  were  in  vain  to  look  for  fuch 
ample  knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  and  fuch  ge- 
nerous, difmterefted  views  in  their  regard,  as  Burke 
here  exhibits. 

Here  he  points  out  the  very  falfe  appreciation 
formed  of  the  French  Revolution  by  the  leading 
potentates  of  Europe,  efpecially  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  the  King  of  Pruffia,  and  the  grofs 
mifmanagernent  of  the  war  againft  France,  which  was 
but  the  natural  confequence  of  that  falfe  appreciation. 

Again,  the  bad  principles  prevalent  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  at  fo  many  European 
Courts,  ferved  to  infpire  them  with  a  latent  fympathy 
for  the  French  Revolution,  efpecially  as  it  fhowed 
itfelf  in  its  firft  affaults  on  the  Clergy,  the  Nobility, 
and  the  great  legal  bodies. 

Revolutionary  France,  by  its  organized  tyranny, 
by  the  active  propagation  of  its  irreligious  and  anti- 
focial  principles,  by  its  net-work  of  clubs  fpread  over 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  which  effectually  ftifled 
the  firft  attempts  at  refiftance,  is  fhown  to  be  a 
fource  of  formidable  and  permanent  danger  to  the 
peace — nay,  the  very  exiftence  of  Europe. 

Utterly  undone  as  France  then  was,  beggared,  de- 
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moralized,  degraded,  defolated  by  fo  many  plagues, 
phyfical  and  moral,  bankrupt  alike  in  finance,  in  law, 
and  in  religion ;  yet  me  borrowed  from  her  very 
frenzy  a  fort  of  preternatural  ftrength  ;  and  the  vices, 
which  to  other  ftates  would  have  brought  death, 
afforded  her  a  myfterious  nurture.  "  Such  was  that 
Pontic  Monarch  of  old  days,"  who,  in  the  words  of 
the  poet, 

"  Did  feed  on  poifons,  till  they  had  become 
A  fort  of  nutriment? 

Hence,  in  a  fhate  of  things  fo  entirely  new,  a  fuper- 
ficial  fludy  of  hiftory  (in  Burke's  opinion),  was  but 
calculated  to  miflead. 

Not  only  was  the  Revolution  from  various  caufes 
moft  potent  for  evil ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
European  Powers  leagued  to  refift  it,  rendered  from 
their  jealoufies  and  divifions,  and  in  many  cafes  from 
their  laxity  of  principles,  mofb  feeble  for  the  promotion 
of  good  ;  but  each  of  thofe  powers  had  more  or  lefs 
to  contend  with  domeftic  foes.  For  as  in  a  great 
number  of  ftates  there  were  certain  parties  more  or 
lefs  favourable  to  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  external  conflagration,  by  reafon  of  fuch 
combuftible  materials  in  the  interior,  was  rendered  all 
the  more  dangerous.  Hence,  war  by  the  coalefced 
Sovereigns  of  Europe  was  the  only  refource  to  en- 
counter an  evil  of  fuch  fearful  magnitude. 

This  tract  was  followed,  two  years  afterwards,  by 
the  one  entitled  "  The  Policy  of  the  Allies,"  and  ap- 
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peared  juft  as  England  had,  in  November,  1793,  en- 
gaged in  the  great  anti-revolutionary  war. 

In  this  treatife,  Burke  begins  by  obferving,  that  the 
time  and  circumftances  were  not  propitious  to  the 
publication,  as  was  propofed,  of  a  manifefto  on  the 
part  of  the  Allied  Powers.  A  period  of  difafter  for 
the  arms  of  the  Allies  was  not  a  time  when  manifefhoes 
fhould  be  publifhed  by  them.  And  leaft  of  all,  fhould 
fuch  manifefboes  contain  menaces  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumftances, could  excite  but  needlefs  irritation.  Equally 
unavailing,  too,  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  were  any 
promifes  that  might  be  made. 

Burke  then  proceeds  to  fhow  that,  even  in  a  more 
profperous  ftate  of  affairs,  the  promifes  of  the  Allies, 
and  of  the  Britifh  Government  among  others,  would 
not  be  likely  to  infpire  much  confidence  and  much 
hope.  And  the  reafon  of  this  was,  the  utter  neglect 
and  utter  indifference  manifefted  by  all  the  Powers 
for  the  juft  claims  of  the  devoted  adherents  of  the 
King  and  of  the  Conftitution  of  France.  "  They  are 
kept,"  fays  the  author,  "  in  a  ftate  of  obfcurity  and 
contempt,  and  in  a  degree  of  indigence  at  times  bor- 
dering on  beggary."*  "  How  can  we  be  fincere,"  he 
afks,  "  in  our  declarations  to  reftore  the  French  Mo- 
narchy, when  its  two  main  pillars — the  Clergy  and  the 
Nobles — are  difowned  and  difregarded  by  us  ?  Their 
names  have  never  been  put  forward  in  any  declaration 
or  treaty  ;  and  while  we  profefs  a  defire  to  reftore  the 
*  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  412. 
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Religion,  the  Throne,  the  laws,  and  the  liberties  of 
France,  we  do  not  deign  to  confult  her  Clergy  or  her 
Nobles  in  the  matter.  The  former  are  looked  on  as 
mere  objects  of  charity ;  the  latter  are  either  utterly 
neglected,  or  employed  only  as  mercenary  foldiers."* 

The  conduct  of  the  Allies  in  regard  to  France  muft 
always  be  an  object  of  diftruft  as  long  as  thefe  Powers, 
while  they  exchange  prifoners  of  war  with  the  Jaco- 
bins, utterly  abandon  the  French  Royalifhs  in  their 
fervice,  when  they  happen  to  be  made  captives,  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  their  revolutionary  foes. 

In  any  new  arrangement  of  the  focial  and  political 
affairs  of  France,  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  fovereigns, 
the  latter  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  fuch  a 
fettlement  of  the  domeftic  concerns  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try, they  fhould  act  the  part  of  auxiliaries  and  media- 
tors only,  and  not  that  of  principals.  They  are  next 
to  confider,  who  conftitute  the  people  of  France  ;  and 
who  are  the  parties  through  whom  their  propofals  of 
mediation  mould  be  made. 

The  France  the  Allies  had  to  deal  with  was  not, 
according  to  Burke,  geographical  France,  but  moral 
and  political  France.  The  French  people  were  not 
the  unconnected,  phyfical  units  fpread  over  the  foil, 
but  graduated,  organic  bodies,  bound  together  in  moral 
unity,  and  fubordinated  to  a  fupreme  power.  France 
was  compofed,  not  of  feparate,  difperfed  atoms,  but  of 
large  compact  bodies — the  Clergy,  the  Nobles,  the 
Works,  vol.  iii..  p.  415. 
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Third  Eftate,  the  parliaments,  or  judicial  tribunals,  the 
municipal  corporations,  the  bailiwicks,  the  townfhips, 
and  the  reft.  This  was  the  real  France  ;  but  the  real 
France  was  not  then  to  be  found  within  its  natural 
boundaries,  but  in  foreign  lands.  The  term  "  People," 
applied  to  the  mere  numbers  of  a  nation,  irrefpective 
of  its  diftribution  into  ranks,  orders,  and  profeffions,  is 
an  abufe  fpringing  out  of  the  falfe  doctrine  of  a  chime- 
rical equality,  and  which,  as  Burke  juftly  obferves, 
"  lay  at  the  root  of  the  calamities  which  Europe  was 
then  endeavouring  by  war  and  policy  to  cure."* 

Having  fhown  who  conftitute  the  people  of  France, 
the  author  next  points  out  that  the  exifting  Terrorifm, 
mifnamed  a  Government,  could  not  by  any  poffibility 
be  made  the  medium  for  reftoring  moral  and  political 
order  in  France.  "How,"  he  afks,  "can  Monarchy  be 
fupported  by  principled  regicides,  Religion  by  profeffed 
atheifts,  order  by  clubs  of  Jacobins,  property  by  com- 
mittees of  profcription,  and  jurifprudence  by  revolu- 
tionary tribunals  ?"t 

He  fhows  that  hereditary  Monarchy  requires  an 
hereditary  Nobility,  and  that  the  fyftem  called  "  Royal 
Democracy  "  was  utterly  abfurd  and  incongruous,  and 
more  fatal  to  France  than  even  a  Democratic  Re- 
public. He  remarks  that  the  different  fections  of 
revolutionifts — the  Moderates,  the  Girondifts,  and  the 
Jacobins — were  alike  infidels  in  Religion,  and  anarchifts 
in  politics,  and  differed  only  in  degrees  of  wickedness. 
*  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  412.  f  Ibid,  p.  415. 
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He  next  fhows  that  France  was  then  divided  into 
two  categories — the  oppreffors  and  the  oppreffed.  The 
oppreffors  were  the  reigning  Jacobins,  who  had  fpread 
over  the  whole  country  a  net-work  of  clubs  that  car- 
ried into  every  family  circle  the  moft  rigid  inquifi- 
torial  infpection,  and  from  the  general  of  an  army  down 
to  the  humbleft  peafant,  made  every  Frenchman 
tremble  for  his  exiftence.  The  oppreffed  were  all 
who,  in  whatever  clafs,  fought  to  practife  the  duties 
of  their  religion,  or  who,  like  the  burghers  and  the 
farmers,  were  poffeffed  of  fome  kind  of  property.  Vaft 
numbers  of  this  defcription  had,  on  the  moft  frivolous 
pretexts,  been  condemned  to  death  ;  and,  according 
to  the  moft  moderate  eftimate,  twenty  thoufand  at 
leaft  lay  in  prifon.  "Indeed,"  fays  the  author,  "two 
perfons  could  not  meet  and  confer  without  hazard  to 
their  lives." 

How  then,  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  could  the  im- 
pious anarchy  be  put  down  by  any  refiftance  from 
within  ?  And  if  this  were  impracticable,  what  fhould 
have  been  then  the  policy  of  the  Allies  in  regard  to 
revolutionary  France  ?  "  The  main  object  of  the  war," 
fays  Burke,  very  juftly,  "  was  to  affift  the  religion,  the 
dignity,  and  the  property  of  that  country  to  repoffefs 
themfelves  of  the  means  of  their  natural  influence." 
But  this  very  object  the  Allies  had,  by  their  fyftematic 
neglect  of  the  French  Princes,  the  French  Clergy,  No- 
bility, and  Magiftracy,  feemed  to  have  utterly  difre- 
garded.  All  thefe  parties,  as  common  prudence 
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teaches,  fhould,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  feve- 
ral  callings,  have  been  conferred  with,  confulted,  or 
employed  in  all  the  civil,  diplomatic,  and  military 
affairs  of  their  own  country.  And  when  the  arms  of 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  fhall  have  triumphed,  there 
could  be  no  fecurity,  no  permanent  peace  for  France, 
unlefs  thofe  great  bodies — the  Clergy,  the  Nobles,  the 
Magiftrates,  the  municipal  councillors,  the  bailiffs  of 
the  different  townfhips,  prefided  over  by  their  King, 
were  reftored  to  their  natural  fpheres  of  ufefulnefs  and 
power.  And  here  the  tafk  was  comparatively  eafy ; 
for  as  foon  as  a  footing  was  obtained  by  the  Allied 
Powers  in  France,  then  the  emigrant  Clergy,  compofed, 
as  Burke  truly  fays,  of  men  "  now  known  to  be  the 
moft  difcreet,  gentle,  well-tempered,  conciliatory,  vir- 
tuous, and  pious  perfons  who  in  any  order  probably 
exifted  in  the  world,"  would  naturally  refume  their 
miffion  of  fpiritual  teaching,  and  of  moral  and  focial 
amelioration.  Again,  in  the  expatriated  landed  in- 
tereft  of  France  there  would  be  (to  ufe  the  author's 
words),  "  an  exceedingly  numerous,  well-informed, 
fenfible,  ingenious,  high-principled,  and  fpirited  body 
of  cavaliers,"  that,  in  the  event  of  a  Reftoration,  could 
be  made  a  potent  inftrument  of  civilization. 

A  juft  tribute  is  then  paid  to  the  Princes  of  the 
blood  royal — Monfieur  and  the  Comte  d'Artois,  who 
afterwards,  under  the  names  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  of 
Charles  X.,  afcended  the  throne  of  France.  Burke 
has  here  admirably  pourtrayed  the  difpofitions  of 
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King  Louis  XVI.  and  of  his  two  exiled  brothers — the 
high  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  diftinguifhed 
the  three,  as  well  as  certain  weakneffes  mixed  up  with 
their  virtues.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  portraits  he 
drew  of  Monfieur  and  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  as  he 
had  known  them  in  their  youth  and  in  exile,  were 
found  thirty  years  afterwards,  when  thofe  auguft  per- 
fonages  had  regained  their  anceftral  heritage,  to  re- 
prefent  with  wonderful  truthfulnefs  the  lineaments  of 
their  character. 

He  ftrongly  condemns  the  conduct  of  the  Allies  in 
relegating  to  the  obfcurity  of  a  provincial  town  thefe 
Princes,  who,  by  their  virtues  and  talents,  were  the 
ornaments  of  their  high  ftation. 

The  opinion  of  thofe  who  declared  that  no  French- 
men were  to  be  employed  by  the  Allied  Powers  in  the 
focial  reconftruction  of  their  country,  fave  thofe  who 
had  taken  no  decided  part  either  for  or  againft  the 
Revolution,  and  who,  in  the  momentous  ftruggle,  in 
whofe  iffue  every  right,  human  and  divine,  was  in- 
volved, had  held  a  fort  of  neutral  attitude, — this  opinion 
is  held  up  to  merited  fcorn.  Among  the  public  men 
of  France,  Burke  declares  he  knows  no  fuch  individual, 
except,  perhaps,  the  fenfual  and  mean-fpirited  Prince 
of  Conti.  Such  men,  wherever  found,  can,  I  think, 
be  compared  only  to  thofe  abje6l  angels  fpoken  of  by 
Dante,  who,  at  the  moment  of  the  grand  revolt, 

"  Were  neither  true  nor  rebel  to  their  God, 
But  for  themf elves  alone." 
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Yet  the  opinion  adverted  to  was  really  expreffed  by 
many  of  the  fupporters  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  this  among 
other  things  may  ferve  to  explain  the  uncertain,  hefi- 
tating  policy  of  that  ftatefman  in  the  conduct  of  the 
anti-revolutionary  war. 

Burke  boldly  defends  the  principle  of  intervention, 
when  dictated  by  a  fenfe  of  juftice  and  of  felf-prefer- 
vation,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  foreign  country. 
Herein  he  is  fupported  by  the  judgment  of  the  moft 
eminent  writers  on  international  law,  and  among 
others  by  Vattel.  And  the  higheft  authority,  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  himfelf,  whom  Benedict  XIV.  once 
called  "the  fupreme  defender  of  juftice  on  the  earth," 
has,  in  a  recent  folemn  Encyclical  addreffed  to  the 
whole  Church,  cenfured  thofe  who  declare  that  in  no 
cafe  whatfoever  is  one  State  juftified  in  interfering 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  another.  Such  a  doctrine, 
fo  repugnant  to  natural  juftice  and  humanity,  has 
never  been  carried  out  in  practice ;  and  they  who 
preach  it  are  the  firft  to  violate  it,  and  that  on  the  moft 
felfifh  and  even  frivolous  grounds.  Such  intervention 
can  of  courfe  be  juftified  only  by  extreme  neceffity, 
and  muft  be  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  ftricteft  equity. 

Burke  ftrongly  urges  on  the  Allies  never  to  wound 
the  national  fufceptibilities  of  the  French,  and  to  fhow 
a  moft  religious  regard  for  their  national  inftitutions 
and  national  independence.  It  was  with  infinite  pain 
he  faw  the  Englifh,  on  taking  poffeffion  of  the  feaport 
of  Toulon,  inftead  of  delivering  up  the  French  fleet  to 
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the  Royalift  naval  officers,  unrig  and  difmaft  the  vef- 
fels.  Every  French  town,  every  colony  taken  by  the 
fleets  or  armies  of  the  Allies,  fhould,  according  to  him, 
be  occupied  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France,  and 
be  furmounted  with  the  white  flag.  It  was  only  a 
policy  fo  juft,  fo  temperate,  fo  difmterefted,  that  could 
prevent  diffenfions  among  the  Allied  Powers,  and 
ultimately  fecure  vi6lory  to  their  arms. 

In  the  event  of  a  Reftoration,  the  Catholic  Church 
mufh,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  be  reftored  to  her 
full  rights  and  dignity  ;  while  abufes  in  her  fhould  be 
reformed  by  the  competent  authorities.  Full  tolera- 
tion, on  the  model  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  fhould  be 
accorded  to  the  Calvinift  communities. 

When  order  in  the  diftra6led  country  fhall  have 
been  re-eftablifhed,  then  the  old  temperate  Monarchy, 
on  the  triple  bafis  of  the  Clergy,  the  Nobles,  and  the 
Third  Eftate,  muft  be  built  up  anew.  No  laws  are  to 
be  paffed,  and  no  taxes  to  be  levied  by  the  King, 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  Three  Eftates  ;  and  all 
the  municipal  and  communal  inflitutions  of  the  realm 
to  be  reftored  to  their  priftine  vigour. 

Burke  enters  very  fully  into  the  quefbion  of  indem- 
nity and  of  punimment. 

The  maffes,  however  guilty,  though  they  may  be 
the  objects  of  careful  vigilance,  muft,  of  courfe,  be 
exempted  from  punimment.  Thofe  alfo  who  had 
taken  up  arms  againft  their  Sovereign  mould  be  par- 
doned ;  for  when  a  civil  war  has  been  terminated  by 
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peace,  then  all  penalties  for  crimes  involved  in  fuch  a 
ftate  of  warfare  muft  of  neceffity  be  remitted.  The 
parties  whom  the  author  defignates  as  the  fitting  ob- 
je6ls  of  legal  feverity,  are  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobin 
Clubs,  the  men  ftained  with  the  blood  of  the  King,  the 
Queen,  and  the  Princeffes — thofe  polluted  with  judi- 
cial murders,  thofe  engaged  in  the  defecration  and  the 
burning  of  Churches,  and  the  other  wretches  who  had 
outraged  humanity  in  every  fhape.  The  more  har- 
dened and  defperate  of  thefe  criminals  were,  he  con- 
fidered,  worthy  of  capital  punimment ;  while  on  their 
lefs  guilty  compeers,  exile  and  imprifonment  might 
be  juftly  inflicted. 

Laftly,  the  war,  according  to  the  author,  was  no- 
thing lefs  than  a  religious  war,  and,  to  be  fuccefsful, 
was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  fame  fpirit.  The  Miniftry, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  fully  apprehending  the  momen- 
tous crifis  in  which  they  were  engaged,  a<5led  as  if 
they  deemed  the  war  one  of  ordinary  national  in- 
terefts. 

Such  is  the  fubftance  of  this  tra<5l,  entitled  "  The 
Policy  of  the  Allies  ;"  and  I  think  that  thofe  who  read 
it  with  attention  will  concur  in  the  ftatement  I  made 
in  the  firft  Lecture,  that  perhaps  of  all  the  great  quali- 
ties of  Burke' s  mind,  none  was  more  falient  than  his 
wifdom — his  deep,  practical  wifdom. 

In  1795,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. — the  one  who,  un- 
happily, apoftatized  from  the  Faith — affailed  from  his 
place  in  the  Upper  Houfe  the  illuftrious  author  of  the 
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"Reflections  on  the  Revolution,"  and  faid  that  his 
book  ftruck  at  the  free  principles  of  the  Britifh  Con- 
ftitution,  and  reproached  him  with  forfaking  the  Whig 
party.  Burke  repelled  this  attack  in  a  letter  to  a 
youthful  friend,  Mr.  William  Elliot ;  and  this  letter 
is,  in  my  opinion,  equal  to  any  of  his  fhorter  effufions. 
It  abounds  in  paffages  full  of  thought,  and  as  remark- 
able for  the  elevation  of  the  fentiments  as  for  the 
vigour  of  the  ftyle. 

"  As  to  that  party,"  he  fays,  "  to  which  his  Grace 
alludes,  and  which  has  long  taken  its  leave  of  me,  I 
believe  the  principles  of  the  book  which  he  condemns 
are  very  conformable  to  the  opinions  of  many  the 
moft  confiderable  and  moft  grave  in  that  defcription 
of  politicians.  A  few,  indeed,  who,  I  admit,  are  equally 
refpe6lable  in  all  points,  differ  from  me,  and  talk  his 
Grace's  language."  * 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Mr. 
Windham,  Mr.  John  Cavendifh,  and  Burke  himfelf, 
were  furely  no  unworthy  reprefentatives  of  the  old 
Whigs ;  and  the  weight  of  their  example,  and,  (till 
more,  the  force  of  their  reprefentations,  brought  over 
with  them,  to  the  defence  of  the  Conftitution,  the 
majority  of  that  party. 

How  well,  in   the  following  paffage,  does   Burke 

describe  the  two  feelings  of  popular  patriotifm  and  cf 

monarchical  fidelity,  which  in  the  Chriftian  temperate 

Monarchy  are  fo   happily  blended !      How   well  he 

*  P.  70,  vol.  5. 
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fhows  that  falfe  fanaticifm  can  be  fuccefsfully  encoun- 
tered only  by  a  genuine  enthufiafm. 

"  It  is  not,"  fays  he,  "  a  hazarded  affertion,  it  is  a 
great  truth,  that  when  once  things  are  gone  out  of 
their  ordinary  courfe,  it  is  by  acts  out  of  the  ordinary 
courfe  they  can  alone  be  re-eftablifhed.  Republican 
fpirit  can  only  be  combated  by  a  fpirit  of  the  fame 
nature  ;  of  the  fame  nature,  but  informed  with  another 
fpirit,  and  pointing  to  another  end.  I  would  perfuade 
a  refiftance  both  to  the  corruption  and  to  the  reforma- 
tion that  prevails.  It  will  not  be  the  weaker,  but 
much  the  ftronger,  for  combating  both  together.  A 
victory  over  real  corruptions  would  enable  us  to  baffle 
the  fpurious  and  pretended  reformations.*  .  .  I  would 
wifh  to  call  the  impulfes  of  individuals  at  once  to  the 
aid  and  to  the  control  of  authority.  By  this,  which 
I  call  the  true  republican  fpirit,  parodoxical  as  it 
may  appear,  Monarchies  alone  can  be  refcued  from 
the  imbecility  of  Courts,  and  the  madnefs  of  the 
crowd."  t 

Again,  we  meet  with  the  following  flriking  remark : 
— "Private  perfons  may  fometimes  affume  that  fort 
of  magiftracy  which  does  not  depend  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Kings,  or  on  the  election  of  the  people,  but  as 
an  inherent,  felf-exiftent  power,  which  both  would 
recognize."  J 

How    applicable    to    Burke    himfelf   were    thefe 

*  P.  79,  vol.  v.  f  P.  80,  vol.  v. 
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words,  at  the  great  political  crifis  in  which  they  were 
uttered  ! 

In  1796,  in  the  courfe  of  a  debate  on  the  affiliated 
focieties  in  this  country,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  took 
occafion  to  attack  the  Government  for  having  granted 
a  penfion  to  Burke,  and  to  fneer  at  his  change  of  poli- 
tical principles,  and  at  his  inconfiftency  in  accepting, 
in  defpite  of  his  ancient  protefts  againft  lavifh  expendi- 
ture, a  bounty  from  the  Crown.  The  principles  and  con- 
duel  of  the  great  ftatefman,  and  the  vaft  fervices  he  had 
rendered  to  the  empire,  were  nobly  vindicated  on  this 
occafion  by  Lord  Grenville.  Burke  immediately  took 
up  his  pen,  and  addreffed  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam  a  letter 
of  indignant  comment  on  the  unworthy  attack  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  Never  were  more  pointed  irony 
and  fcathing  farcafm  united  with  greater  richnefs  of 
imagery,  and  fagacity  of  obfervation. 

What  can  be  more  withering  than  his  hiftory  of  the 
rife  of  the  family  of  his  detractor,  who,  grudging  the 
meed  allotted  by  the  Crown  to  a  great  man  for 
various  and  fignal  fervices,  had  fo  wantonly  affailed 
him  in  Parliament !  What  can  be  more  pathetically 
beautiful,  too,  than  his  allufion  to  his  loft,  much-loved 
fon,  who,  he  fays,  had  he  been  fpared,  would  have 
filled  up  what  was  wanting  in  the  meafure  of  his  own 
deferts,  and  by  his  genius,  knowledge,  induftry,  and 
virtue,  would  have  more  than  repaid  to  his  King  and 
country  the  bounty  of  which  he  had  been  recently 
made  the  object !  What  an  overwhelming  picture  of 
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parental  grief  is  there  not  in  the  following  words,  and 
what  Chriftian  refignation  too  !  — 

"  The  ftorm,"  he  fays,  "  has  gone  over  me,  and  I  lie 
like  one  of  thofe  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurricane 
has  fcattered  about  me.  I  am  fbripped  of  all  my 
honours  ;  I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  profhrate 
on  the  earth !  There,  and  proftrate  there,  I  moft  un- 
feignedly  recognife  the  Divine  juftice,  and  in  fome 
degree  fubmit  to  it.  But  whilft  I  humble  myfelf  be- 
fore God,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  forbidden  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  unjuft  and  inconfiderate  men."  * 

How  noble  is  the  paffage  in  which  he  commemo- 
rates the  friendfhip  which,  through  all  the  viciffitudes 
of  fortune,  had  fubfifted  between  himfelf  and  Lord 
Keppel,  the  uncle  of  the  affailant !  What  a  fine  fketch 
does  he  give  of  his  character !  And  how  gene- 
rous is  the  tribute  to  Holland — the  land  to  which  his 
friend  traced  his  origin !  In  the  contraft  drawn  be- 
tween the  condu<5l  of  the  uncle  and  of  the  nephew, 
what  a  dignified  rebuke  is  adminifbered  to  the  latter ! 
Speaking  of  Lord  Keppel,  he  fays,  "  though  it  was 
never  mown  in  infult  to  any  human  being,  Lord  Kep- 
pel was  fomething  high.  It  was  a  wild  flock  of  pride, 
on  which  the  tenderefb  of  all  hearts  had  grafted  the 
milder  virtues."  t 

Yet  though  this  letter  abounds  in  great  excel- 
lences of  thought  and  of  diction,  it  cannot,  I  think, 

*P.  136,  vol.  v.  Bohn's  ed. 
f  P.  147,  vol.  v. 
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be  placed  on  a  level  with  Burke's  more  finifhed  com- 
pofitions.  Such  is  the  tumult  of  grief  and  of  indigna- 
tion in  the  illuftrious  author's  breaft,  that  at  times 
his  metaphors  feem  to  get  beyond  his  control,  and 
his  amplification  becomes  exceffive. 

As  the  war  with  revolutionary  France  went  on, 
and  as,  owing  chiefly  to  the  mifmanagement  of  the 
Britifh  Government  and  of  the  Allied  Powers,  it  had 
been  attended  with  many  reverfes,  and  feemed  yet 
far  from  the  accomplifhment  of  its  ends,  many  fup- 
porters  of  the  Miniftry  recommended  negotiations 
for  peace  with  the  French  Directory.  Lord  Auckland, 
efpecially,  publifhed  a  pamphlet  to  that  effect.  And 
foon  afterwards,  with  the  view  of  founding  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  Revolutionary  Government  as  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  pacific  relations  with  Great  Britain, 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  deputed  envoy  to  France. 

The  public  mind  of  England,  which  had  entered  on 
the  war  with  fo  much  energy  and  ardour,  then  feemed, 
in  confequence  of  a  feries  of  military  difafters,  to  be, 
like  the  Miniftry,  depreffed  and  defponding. 

It  was  at  this  critical  juncture,  in  1/96,  Burke, 
though  bowed  down  under  domeftic  forrow,  and  con- 
fined by  ficknefs  to  his  couch,  called  up  all  his  ener- 
gies to  difabufe  the  popular  mind  of  England,  and  to 
roufe  her  to  new  efforts  in  behalf  of  all  moral  and  fo- 
cial  order.  The  "  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,"  which 
he  wrote  on  this  memorable  occafion,  form  a  tefta- 
ment  in  which  he  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  political 
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wifdom  his  country  knew  well  how  to  prize.  Thefe 
Letters  revealed  the  genius  of  the  French  Revolution 
in  all  its  hideous  deformity,  fhowed  its  inextinguifh- 
able  fpirit  of  profelytifm  as  well  as  of  aggrandizement, 
and  put  to  fhame  the  falfe  prudence  and  the  craven 
policy  that,  at  the  rifk  of  entailing  lafting  difhonour, 
and  inflicting  irreparable  mifchief  on  the  Empire,  was 
willing  to  purchafe  a  momentary  truce  with  the  arch- 
enemies of  all  religion  and  all  civilization.  The  work 
breathed  a  new  fpirit  into  the  nation,  and  roufed  its 
dormant  energies.  Never  did  the  genius  of  the  author 
fhine  out  with  greater  luftre  ;  and  fplendid  as  had 
been  the  meridian  of  this  great  luminary,  the  fetting 
of  the  orb,  though  encompaffed  by  dark  clouds  of 
public  and  domeftic  calamity,  was  fomething  more 
gorgeous  and  magnificent  ftill. 

Three  of  thefe  Letters  were  addreffed  to  a  Member 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  the  fourth  (which  ap- 
peared after  the  author's  death),  to  his  friend,  Earl 
Fitzwilliam.  Thefe  letters  I  fhall  proceed  to  analyfe, 
interweaving  into  the  analyfis  remarks  of  my  own 
in  fupport  of  the  views  put  forth  by  the  illuftrious 
writer. 

After  fome  introductory  remarks  on  the  various 
viciffitudes  of  ftates,  and  after  fhowing  that  their 
bloom,  maturity,  and  decay,  depend,  not  as  in  the 
cafe  of  phyfical  beings,  on  a  law  of  neceffity,  the 
author  proceeds  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  Jacobin 
Republic  of  France.  He  fhows  that  the  Revolution 
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introduced  not  only  a  new  fyftem  of  polity,  but  a 
new  fyftem  of  doctrines,  and  that  it  was  no  lefs  mena- 
cing to  the  moral  order  and  focial  liability  of  ftates, 
than  to  their  material  profperity.  Hence,  in  the  con- 
flict with  this  Revolution,  the  neceffity  of  another 
fyftem  of  policy,  and  of  another  mode  of  warfare 
than  thofe  heretofore  employed. 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  notice  the  ftate  of 
defpondency  into  which  the  military  fucceffes  of  the 
Jacobin  Republic  had  thrown  Great  Britain  and  her 
Allies.  He  mows  that  England,  as  forming  part  of 
the  great  European  Commonwealth,  cannot,  without 
the  certainty  of  eventual  ruin,  feparate  herfelf  from 
thofe  Allies,  and  purfue  a  felfifh,  ifolated  policy.  He 
obferves  that  England  (as,  indeed,  in  a  later  part  of 
the  work  he  proves),  has  abundant  material  refources 
for  carrying  on  hoftilities  ;  and  that,  as  me  has  to  deal 
with  an  enemy  bent  on  her  fpoliation,  her  degrada- 
tion, and  her  ruin,  it  is  only  by  a  liberal  expenditure 
of  her  riches  in  warfare,  fhe  can  hope  to  fave  her 
wealth  and  her  trade,  as  well  as  her  honour  and  her 
greatnefs.  "If  wealth,"  fays  he,  in  a  paffage  which 
ought  to  be  for  ever  engraven  on  the  minds  of  ftatef- 
men,  "  if  wealth  is  the  obedient  and  laborious  flave 
of  virtue  and  of  public  honour,  then  wealth  is  in  its 
place,  and  has  its  right  ufe.  But  if  this  order  is 
changed,  and  honour  is  to  be  facrificed  to  the  con- 
fervation  of  riches,  riches  which  have  neither  eyes,  nor 
hands,  nor  anything  truly  vital  in  them,  cannot  long 
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furvive  the  being  of  their  vivifying  powers,  their  legi- 
mate  matters,  and  their  potent  protectors."  * 

England,  carrying  on  a  war  of  petty  interefbs,  when 
fhe  ought  to  have  waged  a  war  of  principles,  had 
obtained,  indeed,  fome  trifling  advantages  ;  but  thefe 
did  not  fubferve  the  great  original  end  for  which  fhe 
had  taken  up  arms.  Her  fafety  was  bound  up  with 
that  of  the  great  European  Commonwealth,  and  the 
neglect  of  that  mighty  momentous  interefb  would  ren- 
der worfe  than  nugatory  all  fuch  paltry  material  gains. 

The  great  error  of  all  the  Powers  confederated 
againfh  Revolutionary  France,  was,  as  Burke  fhows, 
the  fond  belief  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  bring,  at 
any  moment,  their  implacable  enemy  to  terms  of 
peace.  Hence  a  want  of  fteadinefs  in  their  aims,  and 
an  irregularity  in  their  courfe  of  action.  The  Regicide 
Republic  marches  on  directly  to  its  purpofe,  im- 
proving every  advantage,  rejecting  with  fcorn  all  offers 
of  amity,  and  never  forgetting  its  two-fold  object — 
the  propagation  of  its  deftructive  principles,  and  the 
eftablifhment  in  every  country  of  its  odious  afcen- 
dancy. 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  fhow  that  the  pacific 
overtures  made  by  Great  Britain  to  the  godlefs  Repub- 
lic were  likely  to  have  the  effect,  and  already  had  the 
effect,  of  increafing  its  arrogance  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  bringing  her  own  fubjects  within  the  fphere  of 
its  deadly  influence  on  the  other.  This  Revolutionary 
*P.  159- 
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Republic  fought,  in  all  its  negotiations,  to  feparate  the 
people  of  every  land  from  their  rulers,  and  thus  offered 
a  direct  infult  to  the  very  Governments  with  which  it 
was  in  treaty.  Next,  in  thofe  negotiations,  it  made, 
contrary  to  all  right  and  ufage,  natural  boundaries  and 
political  convenience,  rather  than  folemn  pa6ls  and 
conventions,  the  fole  foundation  of  its  territorial 
claims.  National  dignity — a  term  as  vague  as  that 
of  natural  boundaries — was  another  ftandard  the  Jaco- 
bin Republic  fet  up,  as  the  rule  of  its  dealings  with 
foreign  ftates. 

Burke  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  fucceffive 
infults  offered  by  Revolutionary  France  to  Great 
Britain,  and  blames  the  Britifh  Government  for  a  tame 
acquiefcence,  not  lefs  derogatory  to  its  dignity,  than 
it  was  perilous  to  its  higheft  interefts.  This  fubfer- 
viency  to  the  godlefs  Republic,  on  the  part  of  our 
Cabinet,  would,  in  the  firft  place,  exert  a  bad  moral 
influence  on  its  official  envoys  ;  fecondly,  degrade  the 
Britifh  Government  in  the  eyes  of  Europe ;  and, 
laftly,  augment  the  infolence,  and  inflame  the  vio- 
lence of  the  difaffected  at  home. 

The  author  then  mows  that  fecret  overtures  for 
peace,  made  by  the  Britifh  Government  through 
its  agents,  have  been  thrice  haughtily  repulfed  by 
the  French.  The  Regicide  Republic,  not  content 
with  repelling  fuch  overtures,  put  forth  declarations, 
that  by  ftriking  at  the  honour  and  independence 
of  England,  precluded  the  poffibility  of  all  pacific 
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negotiation.  The  Directory  declared  that  the  Britifh 
Miniftry,  fupported  by  a  Houfe  of  Commons  which 
did  not  reprefent  the  fentiments  of  the  people,  was 
carrying  on  hoftilities  for  promoting  the  felfifh  ends 
of  the  Ariftocracy  ;  next,  that  the  Englifh  Govern- 
ment muft  abjure  its  unjuft  hatred  to  the  revolu- 
tionary regime ;  and  lafhly,  that  no  Britifh  ambaf- 
fador  could  be  received  who  was  not  authorifed  to 
conclude,  irrefpectively  of  his  country's  allies,  a  de- 
finitive treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  ftates. 

Burke  proves  that  a  peace  concluded  under  fuch 
conditions  would  be  fraught  with  far  graver  perils  than 
the  mofh  bloody  and  protracted  war.  The  Regicide 
Republic,  in  thefe  infulting  demands,  virtually  called 
upon  the  Britifh  Crown  and  Parliament  to  lay  their 
independence  at  its  feet ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it 
fanned  the  flames  of  domeftic  rebellion.  Secondly,  it 
called  upon  our  Government  to  ftultify  its  own  acts, 
to  cancel  the  folemn  Declaration  of  Whitehall,  put 
forth  in  1793,  and  to  revoke  the  condemnation  of  the 
impiety,  rebellion,  anarchy,  fpoliation,  facrilege,  and 
regicide,  againfb  which,  in  common  with  all  Europe, 
England  had  taken  up  arms.  Laftly,  it  called  on 
England  to  break  faith  with  her  allies,  and  thereby 
really  to  incur  the  guilt  of  perfidy,  fo  often  falfely 
charged  againft  her,  and  at  the  fame  time,  by  purfuing 
the  felfifh  policy  of  ifolation,  to  imperil  her  own  future 
fafety. 

Burke  proceeds  to  fhow  that  four- fifths  of  the  na- 
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tion  were  adverfe  to  Jacobinifm,  and  that  the  hoftile 
minority,  oppofed  to  all  religion,  law,  and  govern- 
ment, was  naturally  defirous  that  peace  mould  be 
concluded  with  the  godlefs  Republic.  This  minority, 
by  its  fanatic  zeal  and  turbulent  energy,  made  up  for 
its  comparative  paucity  of  numbers. 

The  author  then  proves  that  a  war  of  principles  can 
be  carried  on  only  by  popular  enthufiafm,  and  that 
fuch  enthufiafm  the  frigid  accents  and  timid,  hefitat- 
ing  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  had  not  been 
calculated  to  aroufe.  The  revolutionary  .  fanaticifm 
was  to  be  fuccefsfully  encountered  only  by  a  fervent, 
Chrifhian,  patriotic  zeal. 

He  then,  at  confiderable  length,  points  out  that 
when  England  took  part  in  the  great  war  of  the  coa- 
lition againft  Louis  XIV.,  her  financial  condition  was 
far  from  flourifhing,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  her 
ftate  of  profperity  in  1795.  If  to  preferve  national  in- 
dependence and  civil  freedom,  England  and  the  Allied 
Powers,  at  the  clofe  of  the  feventeenth  century,  made 
under  even  adverfe  circumftances  fuch  ftrenuous 
exertions,  what  facrifices  mould  they  fhrink  from, 
when  every  principle,  human  and  divine,  national  in- 
dependence, private  property,  liberty,  honour,  life,  re- 
ligion herfelf,  were  imperilled  !  How  can  the  nations 
of  Europe  live  in  amity  with  a  Republic  which  tram- 
ples under  foot  all  the  received  do6lrines  and  maxims 
of  municipal  jurifprudence  and  international  law  ; — 
which  regards  all  government,  not  a  democracy,  as 
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an  ufurpation,  and  dooms  all  Kings  and  their  ad- 
herents to  deftru6lion  ; — which  wages  war  againft  the 
inftitution  of  property  itfelf ;  and,  to  ufe  the  author's 
words,  makes  not  confifcations  for  crimes,  but  makes 
crimes  for  confifcations  ; — which  roots  up  by  judicial 
murders  the  old  proprietary  of  the  land  ; — laftly, 
"  which  abolifhes  by  a  formal  decree  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion," refufes  all  worfhip  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  univerfe,  hunts  down  by  exile,  imprifonment,  and 
death,  the  minifters  of  the  Church ; — which  perverts  all 
the  natural  affections  and  inftincts  of  man — founds 
the  family  on  proftitution  itfelf ;  and,  in  the  fhape  of 
a  harlot,  feated  on  the  defecrated  altar  of  Notre  Dame, 
imperfonates  its  own  corrupt  polity,  and  the  vitiated, 
debauched  reafon  of  its  own  guilty  members  ? 

Burke  then  defcribes,  in  full  detail,  and  with  a  ter- 
rible energy,  the  depraved  morals  and  the  favage, 
brutal  manners  that  had  grown  up  under  this  fhate  of 
things.  The  picture  has  the  grandeur,  but  at  times 
the  coarfenefs,  too,  of  the  Shakfpearian  delineations. 
After  fpeaking  of  the  dreadful  judicial  murders,  and  the 
wholefale  maffacres,  and  the  horrible  cruelties  inflicted 
by  the  Tacobins,  he  adds  thefe  words  ; — "  As  to  thofe 
whom  they  fuffer  to  die  a  natural  death,  they  do  not 
permit  them  to  enjoy  the  lafl  confolations  of  mankind, 
or  thofe  rights  of  fepulture  which  indicate  hope,  and 
which  mere  Nature  has  taught  to  mankind  in  all  coun- 
tries, to  foothe  the  afflictions,  and  to  cover  the  in- 
firmity of  mortal  condition.  They  difgrace  men  in  the 
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entry  into  life  ;  they  vitiate  and  enflave  them  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  it,  and  they  deprive  them  of  all 
comfort  at  the  conclufion  of  their  difhonoured  and  de- 
praved exiftence."* 

After  having  defcribed  the  moral  and  focial  influ- 
ence of  the  godlefs  Republic  on  the  internal  condition 
of  France,  the  author  proceeds  to  examine  what  that 
influence  is  likely  to  be  on  its  relations  with  foreign 
ftates. 

He  mows  that  nations  are  not  independent  of  each 
other,  and  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Europe  efpe- 
cially  is  united  by  the  ties  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  by  a  fimilarity  of  laws,  manners,  cuftoms,  and  poli- 
tical infhitutions.  .  Any  great  moral  revolution,  or  any 
violent  civil  perturbation  in  one  country  is  fure  to 
affect  more  or  lefs  the  various  members  of  this  com- 
munity of  nations.  And  here  he  proves  that  the  law 
of  vicinage,  which  holds  good  in  the  civil  jurifprudence 
of  nations,  may  be  applied  to  the  international  rela- 
tions of  ftates.  A  country  like  France,  which  by  its 
central  pofition,  the  active,  energetic  fpirit  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  the  univerfal  fpread  of  its  language,  had 
for  feveral  centuries  exerted  fo  potent  an  influence 
over  Europe,  was  now  become  the  feat  and  centre  of 
an  impious,  revolutionary  propagandifm,  all  the  more 
dangerous  from  the  circumftances  juft  ftated.  The 
Jacobins  were  &fe£l,  as  well  as  an  armed  power.  And, 
therefore,  the  war  waged  againft  them  was  to  be  car- 
*  Vol.  v.,  p.  212,  Bohn's  ed. 
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ried  on  in  a  very  different  way,  and  by  very  different 
means,  from  thofe  employed  in  ordinary  conflicts.  All 
the  nations  of  Europe  had  taken  up  arms  to  refift  a 
power,  which,  after  fubverting  the  throne,  the  laws, 
the  cuftoms,  the  inftitutions,  and  the  religion  of  France, 
made  an  appeal  to  the  difaffected  of  all  lands,  and 
fought  to  propagate,  by  fire  and  fword,  its  own  de- 
ftructive  principles.  Great  Britain,  in  its  celebrated 
Declaration  of  Whitehall,  recognized  the  common 
peril,  and  the  neceffity  of  a  common  league  againft 
this  foe  to  all  moral  and  focial  order. 

But  Burke  proceeds  to  fhow  that  the  war,  origina- 
ting in  this  league,  was  not  carried  out  in  its  true  fpirit, 
and  that  vacillation,  pufillanimity,  and  felfifh  views  of 
aggrandizement  foon  divided  the  councils  of  the  con- 
federates, and  frequently  foiled,  or  at  leaft  mifdirected, 
their  operations  in  the  field.  In  vigour,  in  activity,  in 
the  diftinctnefs  of  their  aims,  in  the  promptitude  of 
their  meafures,  the  Jacobins  far  furpaffed  their  oppo- 
nents ;  for  they  knew  and  felt  from  the  outfet  that 
the  war  they  waged  was  effentially  a  war  of  principles 
— a  war  carried  on  not  only  for  territorial  conqueft, 
but  for  an  atheiftic  and  revolutionary  propagandifm. 

While  Aufbria  and  Pruffia  evinced  a  mutual  diftruft 
one  of  the  other,  Great  Britain,  inftead  of  directing  her 
forces  againft  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  hofhile  power, 
affailed  its  circumference.  Inftead  of  a  war  of  prin- 
ciples, England  was  waging  a  war  of  commercial  ac- 
quifition,  and  of  colonial  conqueft.  With  no  lefs. 
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juftice  than  feverity,  Burke  cenfures  the  Britifh  Minif- 
try  for  not  having  thrown  an  army  into  the  weft  of 
France,  fuccoured  the  ftruggling  Chriftian  patriots  of 
La  Vendee,  whofe  forces  at  one  time  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  fifty  thoufand  men,  and  who,  infpired  with 
an  enthufiafm  which  trebled  their  numbers,  had 
already  gained  fignal  victories  over  the  Republican 
troops.  In  cafe  of  defeat,  the  Vendeans  would  have 
received  ample  aid  and  fupplies  from  the  Britifh  navy 
and  Britifh  army ;  and,  if  victorious  (as  there  was  all 
human  probability),  they  would  have  marched  on 
Paris,  ftrangled  Jacobinifm,  and  reftored  their  King, 
their  Laws,  their  Conftitution,  and  their  Religion. 

"  The  operations  of  the  field,"  fays  our  author, 
"  have  fuffered  by  the  errors  of  the  Cabinet."  "  It 
was  not  fuch  a  kind  of  warfare,"  he  adds,  "  he  and  his 
political  friends,  at  much  perfonal  facrifice,  had  fo 
warmly  advocated."  He  goes  on  to  (how  that  fo 
foon  as  the  war  againfb  the  Jacobin  Republic  had  been 
converted  from  a  war  of  principles  into  a  war  of  ter- 
ritorial and  commercial  acquifitions,  then,  of  neceffity, 
diffenfions  fprang  up  among  the  Allies.  What  was 
calculated  to  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  one  ftate  would 
be  matter  of  indifference  to  another ;  and  frequently, 
on  the  fettlement  of  territories,  there  would  be  a  con- 
flict of  views  and  of  interefls.  This  truth  he  illuf- 
trates  by  various  examples. 

Coming  now  to  the  queflion  of  the  propofed  peace 
with  the  Regicide  Republic,  the  author  demonftrates 
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the  dangers,  moral  and  political,  that  would  thence  ac- 
crue to  the  Britifh  Government  and  the  Britifh  people. 
He  fays  that  the  Revolutionary  Republic  was  not  a 
new  Power  of  an  old  kind,  but  a  new  Power  of  a  new 
defcription  ;  and  before  it  could  be  admitted  into  the 
fellowfhip  of  Chriftian  Hates,  it  behoved  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  well  to  examine  its  nature,  fpirit, 
and  tendency.  Here  Burke  draws  a  mafterly  pi6lure 
of  the  two  main  factions  that  moved  and  directed  the 
revolution — the  infidel  philofophers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  republican  ftatefmen  on  the  other.  The 
former  directed  all  their  energies  towards  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Religion  at  home  and  abroad  ;  the  latter,  lefs 
fanatical  in  their  irreligion,  were  the  ardent  fupporters 
of  Republicanifm  ;  and  that  chiefly  as  an  inftrument 
for  promoting  and  extending  French  influence  and 
French  dominion.  "  The  philofophers,"  he  fays, 
"  were  the  active,  internal  agitators,  and  fupplied  the 
fpirit  and  principles  ;  the  fecond  gave  the  practical 
direction.  Sometimes  the  one  predominated  in  the 
compofition,  fometimes  the  other."* 

The  infidel  philofophers  were  more  open  and  auda- 
cious in  the  profeffion  of  their  views ;  the  republican 
ftatefmen  more  circumfpect  and  crafty  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  plans. 

Thefe  republican  ftatefmen  were  themfelves  divided 
into  two  factions.  The  one  defired  to  make  France  a 
great  commercial  and  naval  ftate,  capable  of  wrefting 
*  P.  246,  vol.  v.,  Bohn's  ed. 
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from  England  the  dominion  of  the  feas  ;  while  the 
other  fought  to  augment  the  military  force  of  their 
country,  and  enlarge  her  territories,  fo  as  to  make  her 
the  arbitrefs  of  the  Continent,  and  ultimately  fuperior 
to  Great  Britain.  Both  thefe  defcriptions  of  falfe 
diplomatics,  filled  with  the  Pagan  ideas  of  ambitious 
domination,  wifhed  France  to  carry  out  thofe  fchemes 
of  ruthlefs  conqueft,  fuch  as  in  the  pages  of  their 
favourite  authors,  Machiavelli  and  Montefquieu,  they 
faw  accomplimed  by  the  old  Roman  Republic.  Here 
Burke  lays  open  fome  of  the  fecret  political  caufes  of 
the  French  Revolution,  which  no  other  writer  I  am 
acquainted  with  has  fo  ably  pointed  out. 

The  two  revolutionary  factions  he  fpeaks  of  were 
extremely  active  and  influential  in  the  forty  years  that 
preceded , the  great  focial  cataftrophe  of  1789.  The 
various  minifters  of  France  and  the  fubordinate 
officials,  the  ambaffadors,  the  charges  d'affaires,  and 
the  attache's  of  legations  moftly  belonged  to  one  or 
other  of  thefe  two  republican  factions  that  were  con- 
tending for  fupremacy,  and  diftracting  the  Court  by 
their  intrigues  and  cabals.  They  preferred  the  re- 
publican form  of  polity,  not  fo  much  becaufe  they 
thought  it  would  improve  the  internal  adminiftration 
of  France,  but  becaufe  they  conceived  it  calculated  to 
extend  her  foreign  influence,  and  enlarge  her  domi- 
nions. They  contrafted  the  more  eafy  and  variable 
temper  of  Monarchy  with  the  fixed,  tenacious,  and 
fyftematic  fpirit  of  the  Republic.  They  felt  indignant 
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that  France  fhould  have  allowed  herfelf  to  be  out- 
ftripped  by  other  ftates,  like  Auftria,  Pruffia,  and 
Ruffia,  in  territorial  acquifitions.  The  fhameful  par- 
tition of  Poland,  inftead  of  exciting  in  them  feelings 
of  indignation,  infpired  them  with  only  a  fenfe  of 
jealoufy,  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  a  fhare  in 
the  fcandalous  fpoliation.  They  were  moft  inimical 
to  the  Auftrian  alliance,  and  to  the  Auftrian  match 
which  confirmed  and  fealed  it.  The  unjuft  and  im- 
politic alliance  with  the  young  American  Republic, 
inftead  of  engendering,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  a 
democratic  fpirit  in  the  youthful  nobility  and  in  the 
army,  was,  as  Burke  obferves,  itfelf  a  fruit  of  the  re- 
publican fpirit  which  animated  fo  many  of  the  ftatef- 
men  and  courtiers  of  Verfailles.  The  American  ex- 
pedition, and  the  relations  it  eftablifhed  between 
France  and  the  new  Tranfatlantic  Democracy,  tended, 
doubtlefs,  to  fan  the  pre-exifting  flame  of  revolutionary 
feelings.  Thofe  feelings  fpread  rapidly  through  the 
country,  but,  to  ufe  our  author's  words,  were  nowhere 
more  prevalent  than  in  the  heart  of  the  Court.  "  The 
palace  of  Verfailles,"  he  further  fays,  "  feemed  by  its 
language  a  forum  of  democracy."* 

Burke  then  mows  how,  conftituted  as  France 
was,  and  informed  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  fierce,  un- 
governable fanaticifm,  me  was  more  than  a  match 
for  the  European  Allies.  Her  refources,  whether 
moral  or  material,  were  not  of  an  ordinary  kind.  Her 
*  P.  253. 
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material  inftruments  of  fuccefs,  though  diminifhed  in 
extent,  were,  on  the  other  hand,  intenfified  by  an  un- 
principled ambition,  which  trampled  all  law,  all  right, 
all  order,  under  foot.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
demoniacal  frenzy  of  irreligion  and  of  lawleffnefs  gave 
to  revolutionary  France  a  preternatural  ftrength.  It 
was  only  by  confidering  her  as  an  armed  doElrine,  and 
not  as  an  ordinary  ftatet  the  Powers  of  Europe  could 
hope  to  encounter  her  with  fuccefs.  It  was  thus,  I 
may  add,  the  wild  fanaticifm  of  the  Moflem  hofts 
could  be  checked  only  by  the  ardent,  well-directed 
enthufiafm  of  the  Chriftian  Crufaders.  And  in  the 
conflict  with  the  French  Revolution,  Burke  was  en- 
deavouring to  fire  the  potentates  of  Europe  with  the 
fame  high,  energetic,  generous  fentiments  that  in  the 
ftruggle  .againfb  Iflam,  the  Popes  had  once  enkindled 
in  the  breafts  of  Chriftian  rulers  and  nations. 

Having  in  this  fecond  letter  analyzed  the  genius 
and  character  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  its  rela- 
tions to  foreign  ftates,  the  author  proceeds  in  the  next 
to  defcribe  the  rupture  of  the  recent  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Englifh  Government  and  the  French 
Directory  ;  the  humiliations  experienced  by  Britifh 
diplomacy  in  that  tranfaction  ;  and  laftly,  the  vaft  re- 
fources,  moral  and  material,  which  Great  Britain  ftill 
poffeffed  for  a  fuccefsful  profecution  of  the  war.  He 
depicts  the  lamentable  effects  of  Mr.  Pitt's  tem- 
porizing policy.  After  having  neglected  to  afford 
timely  fuccour  in  behalf  of  native  allies  in  the  very 
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heart  of  France — a  fuccour  that  would  have  accom- 
plifhed  all  the  ends  of  the  war,  and  brought  it  at  the 
fame  time  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion — the  Britifh  Minifter 
compromifes  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  in  tedious, 
ufelefs  negotiations  with  an  enemy  who  receives  his 
advances  with  infolent  contempt,  and  whofe  alliance, 
even  if  obtained,  would  be  far  more  fatal  than  the 
mofl  deadly  hoftility. 

The  diplomatic  negotiations  in  which  the  Britifh 
envoy,  Lord  Malmesbury,  was  engaged  at  Paris,  are 
analyfed  in  all  their  bearings  on  the  moral  and  focial 
well-being  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  various  Euro- 
pean kingdoms.  Here  it  is  mown  that  the  French 
Republic  had  been  trained  by  domeftic  violence, 
rapine,  facrilege,  and  bloodfhed,  for  inflicting  the 
fame  diforders  and  the  fame  atrocities  on  foreign 
countries  ;  that  though,  for  the  time  being,  that 
Republic  happened  to  be  ruled  by  a  fet  of  miti- 
gated Jacobins,  the  more  fanguinary  party  might 
at  any  moment  gain  the  afcendancy ;  and  that 
amid  the  various  changes  of  revolutionary  factions, 
the  Republic,  one  and  indivifible,  fought  ere  it  fub- 
jugated  them  by  arms,  to  bring  all  nations  under  its 
influence. 

The  author  afks,  what  power,  what  ftate  in  Europe 
required  fuch  lengthened  negotiations — fuch  laboured 
proceedings — fuch  folemn  official  declarations,  whe- 
ther in  Parliament  or  by  diplomatic  defpatch,  in  order 
to  become  allured  of  the  fincerity  and  moderation  of 
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the  Britifh  Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
arrogance  and  ambition  of  the  French  Directory  on 
the  other  ?  Taking  a  furvey  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  he  fhows  that  each  and  all  have  too  feverely 
fuffered  from  French  domination,  or  from  the  menaces 
of  French  tyranny,  not  to  feel  how  well  juftified  was 
Great  Britain  in  waging  war  againft  the  godlefs  Re- 
public. 

Then  looking  at  home,  Burke  enquires  what  party 
in  England  were  thefe  negotiations  with  the  French 
Government,  deftined  to  appeafe  or  conciliate  ?  Not 
the  Tories,  certainly — not  the  bulk  of  the  Whigs,  who, 
in  order  to  defend  religion  and  focial  order  againft 
impiety  and  the  Revolution,  had  coalefced  with  the 
Tories.  Such  overtures  towards  the  anarchical  ufur- 
pation  in  France  could  be  meant  to  win  over  only 
the  minority  in  Parliament  that  had  fo  long  coquetted 
with  the  French  Revolutionifts,  and  re-echoed  their 
frivolous  and  unjuft  charges  againft  the  Britifh  Go- 
vernment. But  recent  Parliamentary  debates  had 
proved  that  the  Miniftry  had  not  fucceeded  in  dif- 
arming  the  enmity  of  this  party,  nor  in  mollifying  its 
refentment.  "  The  fa<5l  is,"  concludes  Burke,  "  that 
neither  this  Minifterial  declaration,  nor  the  negotia- 
tion which  is  its  fubjecl,  could  ferve  any  good  pur- 
pofe,  foreign  or  domeftic  ;  it  could  conduce  to  no  end 
either  with  regard  to  allies  or  neutrals.  It  tends 
neither  to  bring  back  the  mifled  ;  nor  to  give  courage 
*  P.  292-3,  vol.  v. 
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to  the  fearful  ;  nor  to  animate  and  confirm  thofe  who 
are  hearty  and  zealous  in  the  caufe."* 

The  author  next  fhows  that,  even  if  the  Directory 
had  received  with  common  diplomatic  courtefy  the 
pacific  overtures  of  the  Britifh  Government,  no  fatif- 
factory  refults  could  have  been  obtained.  The  object 
of  all  former  treaties  of  peace  had  been  to  fecure  a 
balance  of  power  between  the  different  ftates  of 
Europe.  "  This  balance,"  fays  Burke,  "  was  re- 
garded in  four  principal  points  of  view  : — the  great 
middle  balance,  which  comprehended  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain  ;  the  balance  of  the  North  ;  the 
balance  external  and  internal,  of  Germany ;  and  the 
balance  of  Italy.  In  all  thofe  fyftems  of  balance, 
England  was  the  power  to  whofe  cuftody  it  was 
thought  it  might  mofb  fafely  be  committed.  France,  as 
fhe  happened  to  ftand,  fecured  the  balance,  or  endan- 
gered it."t  So  far  Mr.  Burke. 

But  the  idea  of  the  balance  of  power,  fcouted  from 
the  firft  by  the  ardent  partifans  of  the  Revolution, 
was  incompatible  with  the  very  being  of  the  anarchic 
Republic,  which  aimed,  either  by  arms  or  by  fecret 
manoeuvres,  at  univerfal  domination.  So  far  from 
wrifhing  to  reftore,  this  Republic  fought  to  obliterate 
every  vefbige  of  the  ancient  contracts,  treaties,  pacts, 
and  conventions  between  the  European  States,  and 
the  whole  body  of  international  laws,  rights,  and 
doctrines  on  which  fuch  compacts  refted.  It  fought 
*  P.  292-3,  vol.  v.  f  P.  303,  vol.  v. 
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to  defend  and  fecure  its  own  exiftence  by  means  of  a 
group  of  kindred  Republics,  conftituted  in  a  like 
manner,  and  informed  with  a  like  fpirit,  as  itfelf. 

And  fuppofmg  even  that  the  French  Directory  was 
willing  to  give  up  its  ambitious  defigns,  and  to  re- 
nounce that  doctrinal  profelytifm,  which  was  of  the 
very  effence  of  the  Revolution  ;  what  equivalents 
could  Great  Britain  offer  to  that  Government  for  the 
relinquifhment  of  its  prefent  poffeffions  ?  What  had 
Great  Britain  to  give  in  exchange  for  the  Nether- 
lands, Holland,  and  the  Rhenifh  Germany  conquered 
by  the  arms  of  the  French  Republic  ? 

All  former  treaties  of  general  pacification  were 
more  or  lefs  bafed  on  a  fyftem  of  exchanges,  in  order 
to  fecure  and  confirm  that  balance  of  power  which 
was  their  main  and  ultimate  object. 

The  author  next  proves  that  the  Englifh  Miniftry 
could  not  plead,  as  a  motive  for  entering  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Regicide  Republic,  the  failing  refources 
of  the  Britifh  empire.  Here  he  adduces  flatiftical 
tables,  and  enters  at  great  length  into  minute  details, 
to  prove  the  growing  profperity  of  all  claffes  of  the 
Britifh  community.  He  demonftrates  the  fheady  in- 
creafe  in  the  numbers  of  the  lower  orders,  in  the 
amount  of  their  wages  and  earnings,  and  in  their 
general  well-being.  He  points  to  the  growing  wealth 
of  the  upper  and  middle  claffes,  as  fhown  in  their 
mode  of  living,  in  their  apparel,  their  habitations,  and 
their  equipages.  In  all  thefe  ranks  of  life,  he  con- 
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tends,  luxury  manifefts  itfelf  in  a  proportionate  de- 
gree of  fplendour. 

The  great  improvements  in  husbandry — the  more 
extended  operations  of  trade — and  the  progreffive 
(kill,  as  well  as  the  increafe  in  the  number  of  induf- 
trial  eftablifhments,  are  alleged  as  yet  ftronger  proofs 
of  the  national  profperity.  The  fteady  rife  in  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  empire,  in  the  products  of 
the  excife,  as  well  as  the  increafmg  facility  with 
which  the  taxes  were  collected,  are  brought  forward 
as  tokens  of  the  fame  fatisfactory  ftate  of  things. 

From  the  material  profperity  of  the  Britifh  nation 
as  here  fhown,  Burke  infers  its  full  capability  for  fuf- 
taining  the  arduous  ftruggle  in  which  it  was  then  en- 
gaged. And  that  its  fpirit  kept  pace  with  its  phyfical 
refources  ;  that  its  courage  was  unflagging,  and  its 
energy  unbroken  ;  that  it  was  refolved  to  carry  on  the 
conteft,  on  whofe  iffue  depended  its  religion,  its  laws,  its 
liberties,  its  independence,  every  bleffmg,  moral  and 
focial,  which  rendered  exifbence  valuable,  was  proved 
by  the  alacrity  with  which  it  had  fubfcribed  to  the 
national  loan,  as  well  as  by  the  vaft  majority  of  repre- 
fentatives  it  had  recently  fent  to  Parliament,  pledged 
to  the  fupport  of  the  war. 

Such  is  a  fummary  of  the  contents  of  this  admir- 
able work,  the  "  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace."  If 
thefe  Letters  may  not  abound  in  fo  many  profound 
remarks  as  the  "  Reflections  on  the  Revolution,"  they 
furpafs  that  book  in  rapid,  vigorous  argumentation, 
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and  equal  at  leaft,  if  they  do  not  excel  it,  in  the 
fplendour  of  the  eloquence.  Now  and  then,  indeed, 
we  meet  with  a  harfh  or  overftrained  metaphor,  or 
are  fatigued  with  an  excefs  of  amplification. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  warfare  againft  the  French 
Revolution,  as  recommended  by  Burke.  Had  his 
counfels  been  followed  in  1793  and  1794,  the  war 
would  have  had  a  prompt  as  well  as  a  fuccefsful  iffue. 
And  fo  thofe  writers  do  grievous  wrong  to  the  memory 
of  this  illufhrious  ftatefman,  who  affert  that  he  was 
the  chief  author  of  a  bloody  and  protracted  conflict  of 
five-and-twenty  years. 

Mifmanaged,  however,  as  the  war  was  in  its  early 
ftages,  it  yet  arrayed  the  pride  and  prejudices,  as 
well  as  the  patriotifm,  of  the  Britifh  people  againfl 
the  anti-religious  and  anti-focial  doctrines  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  fo  ferved  to  keep  off  the 
moral  contagion  from  our  mores. 

On  the  French  invafion  of  Spain  in  1808,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Pitt,  Mr.  Canning,  and  afterwards  the  Mar- 
quefs  Wellefley  fent  prompt  military  aid  to  the  loyalifts 
and  patriots  of  that  country.  And  though  the  Revo- 
lution was  then  embodied  in  the  perfon  of  one  man, 
and  that  man  gifted  with  a  wonderful  military  genius, 
and  commanding  the  refources  of  half  Europe,  yet 
the  Englifh,  Irifh,  and  Scotch  troops,  led  by  a 
great  Captain,  and  co-operating  with  a  noble  people, 
that  under  the  mofb  adverfe  circumftances  had 
rifen  up  in  defence  of  its  altars,  its  throne,  and 
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its  liberties,  drove  back  the  French  in  lefs  than 
fix  years  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Had  the  fame  en- 
lightened policy  been  purfued  towards  the  ftrug- 
gling  Chriftian  patriots  of  La  Vendee,  who,  though 
undifciplined,  had  in  the  courfe  of  eight  months 
beaten  two  Republican  armies,  what  calamities  would 
have  been  fpared  to  Europe  !  How  different  would 
have  been  the  hiftory  of  the  laft  feventy  years  !  The 
fuccefs  of  the  Peninfular  war  is  the  beft  vindication 
of  the  anti-revolutionary  policy  of  Edmund  Burke. 
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FIFTH  LECTURE. 

|URING  the  laft  twelve  years  of  his  life,  three 
great  fubjects  engaged  the  attention  of 
Burke — the  delinquencies  in  the  Indian  Ad- 
miniftration  ;  the  civil  difabilities  of  Irifh 
Catholics  ;  and  the  French  Revolution  in  its  bearings 
on  France  and  on  Europe.  In  the  year  1795,  he  writes 
as  follows  to  his  friend,  Sir  Hercules  Langrifhe — "  I 
think,"  fays  he,  "  I  can  hardly  overrate  the  malignity 
of  the  principles  of  Proteftant  afcendancy,  as  they 
affect  Ireland  ;  or  of  Indianifm,  as  they  affect  thefe 
countries,  and  as  they  affect  Afia ;  or  of  Jacobinifm,  as 
they  affect  all  Europe,  and  the  ftate  of  human  fociety 
itfelf.  The  laft  is  the  greateft  evil.  But  it  really  com- 
bines with  the  others,  and  flows  from  them.  What- 
ever breeds  difcontent  at  this  time  will  produce  that 
^reat  mafter-mifchief  mofh  infallibly."* 

In  this  paffage  Burke  points  out  the  connection  fub- 
fifting  between  the  three  great  queftions  that  in  the 
evening  of  his  life  occupied  and  agitated  his  mind. 

*  Vide  Second  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Langrifhe,  vol.  vi.  p.  48, 
Works.  Ed.  1852. 

Q 
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And  that  this  ftatement  is  not  fanciful,  I  truft  I  fhall 
be  able  to  fhow  before  the  prefent  and  the  next  Lec- 
tures are  brought  to  a  clofe.* 

*  That  the  Orange-afcendancy  party  in  Ireland  is  effentially, 
and  in  defpite  of  its  abfurd  pretenfions  to  Confervatifm,  a  revo- 
lutionary faction,  fhall  be  fhown  in  the  next  Lecture.  Now  our 
bufmefs  is  with  the  character  and  the  tendency  of  the  "principles 
which  Burke  calls  "  Indianifm."  By  that  word  we  muft  under- 
fland  the  tone  of  moral  and  political  feeling  prevalent  in  his 
time  among  the  Anglo- Indians.  What  thofe  fentiments  were 
he  explains  more  clearly  in  his  tract  entitled,  "  Thoughts  on 
French  Affairs."  Here,  after  enumerating  the  defcriptions  of 
perfons  who  in  England  were  partifans  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, fuch  as  moft  of  the  Proteflant  Diffenters,  and  the  Atheifls, 
Deifts,  and  Socinians,  he  places  in  the  fame  category,  "  a  good 
many  among  the  moneyed  people,  the  Eaft  Indians  almoft  to  a 
man,  who  cannot  bear  to  find  that  their  prefent  importance 
does  not  bear  a  proportion  to  their  wealth."  -  But  befides  this 
caufe,  their  fympathy  with  the  principles  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution had,  I  think,  another  and  a  deeper  fource  than  the 
one  affigned  by  Burke.  A  very  large  number  were  then  noted 
for  their  religious  indifference;  for  too  many  of  our  country- 
men, in  doubling  the  Cape,  were  wont  to  leave  religion  be- 
hind them ;  and  they  were  for  a  long  time  called  by  the  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans,  "  a  prayerlefs  people."  The  Proteflant 
Bishop  Heber,  who  in  1823  vifited  India,  confeffes  that  Deifm 
had  long  been  prevalent  among  the  Englifh  refidents,  but  fays 
that  it  was  happily  on  the  decline.  Now,  we  have  feen  how 
warmly  the  Englifh  infidels,  in  general,  fupported  the  principles 
of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  the  diffenting  feel  whofe  doc- 
trines moft  clofely  approximated  to  Deifm — I  mean  the  Unita- 
rians— were,  above  all  other  Nonconformifts,  confpicuous  for 
the  violence  of  their  revolutionary  politics. 

Again,  the  Anglo-Indian  admirers  of  the  adminiflration  ot 
Warren  Haftings,  long  accuftomed  to  his  odious  intrigues  and 
perfidious  machinations — to  his  difregard  for  the  religious  and 
charitable  foundations  of  the  people — his  frequent  fpoliations 
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Burke's  vigorous  conteft  with  French  Jacobinifm 
has  been  fully  defcribed  in  the  laft  two  Lectures.  On 
the  prefent  occafion,  I  fhall  draw  your  attention  to  his 
efforts  for  the  reform  of  the  Indian  Adminiftration. 

In  the  next,  and  concluding  Lecture,  I  fhall  defcribe 
his  exertions  for  bringing  about  the  complete  political 
enfranchifement  of  his  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  in 
Ireland. 

Before  I  proceed  to  fpeak  of  the  Britifh  adminiftra- 
tion  in  India,  and  of  the  various  reforms  propofed  or 
carried  out  in  the  government  of  that  great  depen- 
dency, it  may  be  ufeful  to  make  a  few  obfervations  on 
that  very  remarkable  country. 

The  Peninfula  which  ftretches  from  the  Himalayan 
mountains  down  to  the  Ifle  of  Ceylon,  holding,  as  it 
does,  a  central  pofition  between  the  peninfula  of  Arabia 
on  the  weft,  and  that  of  Malacca  on  the  eaft,  has  ever 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  moft  fertile  and  magnifi- 
cent regions  of  the  globe.  Sheltered  from  the  icy 
blafts  of  Northern  Afia  by  the  lofty  Himalayan  range, 
and  whence  iffue  three  mighty  rivers,  the  Indus,  the 
Ganges,  and  the  Burrampootra,  that  fpread  fertility 
through  its  plains,  this  genial  land  is  bleffed  with 
the  richeft  variety  of  vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal 

of  the  Zemindars,  or  gentry — his  iniquitous  affaults  on  the 
independence  of  neighbouring  dates — his  unjuft  depofition  and 
plunder  of  the  native  princes — and  his  cruel  extermination  of 
unoffending  tribes,  muft  have  found  in  the  foreign  and  domeflic 
policy  of  the  French  Revolutionifts — I  fpeak  not  of  the  later 
monflers — fomething  very  congenial  to  their  moral  and  political 
views  and  habits. 
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productions.  High  mountainous  chains,  running  from 
weft  to  eaft,  and  from  north  to  fouth,  traverfe  the 
peninfula,  varying  the  furface  of  its  foil,  and  giving 
birth  to  countlefs  ftreams,  that  water  and  fertilize  it  in 
every  direction.  Here  the  palm  rifes  with  a  majeftic 
grace ;  the  tapering  bamboo  trembles  in  its  every 
bough  ;  the  cocoa-nut  tree  adorns  the  folitary  fea- 
fhore ;  and  the  banyan  fpreads  afar  its  gigantic  fha- 
dows,  ftriking  its  pendent  twigs  into  the  earth,  and 
thence  multiplying  its  ftems,  till  beneath  the  vaft 
canopy  of  leaves, — 

"  The  Indian  her df man,  Jhunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pafturing  herds, 
At  loopholes  cut  thro1  thickejl  Jhade."* 

While  in  the  northern  parts  the  oaks,  and  pines,  and 
other  foreft-trees  of  Europe  abound,  we  find  in  the 
more  fouthern  diftri6ls  valuable  woods,  like  the  teak, 
the  fandal,  the  ebony,  and  others,  in  great  profufion. 
The  moft  precious  plants,  like  the  cotton-tree,  the 
bread-tree,  the  rice-plant,  the  indigo,  the  pepper-tree, 
and  the  reft :  fruits  of  the  moft  exquifite  tafte  and 
odour,  like  the  pine-apple,  the  (haddock,  and  the 
mango  ;  dyes  the  moft  brilliant,  and  medicinal  plants 
and  gums  of  the  moft  potent  efficacy  ;  all  thefe  are 
the  products  of  this  moft  favoured  region.  Equally 
rich  is  it  in  mineral  treafures ;  and  the  pearls  of  Cey- 
lon and  the  diamonds  of  Golconda  are  unrivalled  in 
fize  and  fplendour.  The  animal  kingdom  vies  with 
*  Paradife  Loft. 
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the  vegetable  and  the  mineral  in  the  vigour,  variety, 
and  beauty  of  its  productions. 

But  if  in  the  mighty  rivers  which  drain  this  land, 
and  in  the  towering  fummits  of  the  Himalaya,  fome 
of  which  rife  to  twenty-eight  thoufand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  Nature  prefents  a  truly  gigantic  type, 
the  fame  character  is  here  ftamped  on  the  works  of 
man  alfo.  What  fhall  I  fay  of  the  temple-caves  of 
Salfette  and  Elephanta,  and  of  their  beautiful  columns, 
and  of  their  countlefs  images  ?  What,  too,  of  the 
many  temples,  and  countlefs  corridors,  and  facerdotal 
chambers,  carved  out  of  the  granite  mountain  of 
Ellora  ?  What,  again,  of  the  ftupendous  ruins  of  Ma- 
valipuram,  near  Madras,  where  a  whole  city,  deftroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  and  fmce  in  part  fubmerged  by  the 
fea,  once  fprang  up,  hewn  out  of  the  live  rock,  and 
covering  a  fpace  of  more  than  three  fquare  leagues  ? 
Thefe  coloffal  architectural  ruins  are  in  keeping  with 
the  vail  fabric  of  Hindoo  mythology,  whofe  deities, 
and  demi-gods,  and  heroes,  the  walls  of  thefe  temples 
and  their  ftrange  fculptures  reprefent.  They  are  in 
keeping,  too,  with  thofe  gigantic  epics,  the  Ramayana, 
and  the  Mahabharata,  where  theology  and  philofophy, 
proclaiming  amid  the  wildefl  fictions  of  fuperftition 
the  fublime  truths  of  primeval  Revelation,  often 
breathe  forth  the  loftieft  accents  of  poetry.  In  a  later 
age,  the  Hindoos  produced  dramatic  poems  as  elegant 
and  beautiful  as  their  epics  are  grand. 

This  moil  ingenious  and  imaginative  people,  inferior 
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among  the  ancients  to  the  Greeks  only,  ran  through  a 
like  cycle  of  philofophic  fyftems.  In  thefe  we  often 
find  a  wonderful  fubtlety  united  to  the  greateft  depth 
of  obfervation. 

If  in  art,  and  poetry,  and  philofophy,  the  Hindoos 
achieved  fuch  mighty  things,  their  focial  life  is  little 
lefs  remarkable.  Like  the  Egyptians  and  the  ancient 
Perfians,  they  have,  from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  re- 
tained the  fyftem  of  caftes — a  fyftem  clofely  connected 
with  one  of  the  predominant  doctrines  of  their  creed, 
the  tranfmigration  of  fouls.  There  are  four  divifions  of 
caftes  :  the  firft  confifts  of  the  Brahmins,  who  confti- 
tute  the  priefts,  fcholars,  phyficians,  and  judges  ;  the 
fecond  is  that  of  the  Cfhatriyas,  or  nobles  ;  the  third 
that  of  the  Vyafas,  or  merchants,  and  artizans,  and 
farmers  ;  and  the  fourth,  that  of  the  Sudras,  or  pea- 
fants,  workmen  and  fervants.  If  this  inftitution  is  in 
fome  refpe<5ls  oppofed  to  focial  progrefs,  it  yet  fecures 
to  each  clafs  its  fpecific  rights,  and  is  thus  a  rampart 
againft  the  encroachments  of  military  defpotifm.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  too,  that  it  contributes  towards  the 
perfection  of  the  mechanical  arts. 

From  the  earliefh  period,  Hindoftan  feems  to  have 
been  parcelled  out  into  a  number  of  ftates,  great  and 
fmall ;  but  in  all  thefe,  hereditary  Monarchy  prevailed. 
The  power  of  the  Rajah,  or  King,  however,  was  re- 
ftricted  by  the  influence  of  the  facerdotal  clafs  ;  by  the 
privileges  of  the  nobles  ;  by  the  code  of  Menu,  which 
regulated  the  exercife  of  the  Royal  prerogatives;  and, 
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laftly,  by  the  well-defined  rights  of  the  feveral  caftes. 
The  municipal  conftitution  of  the  cities  and  of  the 
townfhips,  too,  is  excellent,  and  has  furvived  the  many 
revolutions  that  have  overthrown  dynafties  and  king- 
doms in  India.  Proper  flavery  is  unknown  in  that 
country  ;  but  the  fate  of  the  haplefs  Pariahs,  who,  as 
the  offspring  of  illicit  marriages,  or  as  tranfgreffors  of 
the  religious  or  civil  laws,  have  become  the  outcafts  of 
fociety,  is  even  more  wretched  and  cruel  than  was  that 
of  flaves  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Women  in 
India,  efpecially  before  the  conquefts  of  the  Mahome- 
tans, held  a  higher  pofition  than  in  moft  other  Pagan 
countries.  "Women  participate,"  fays  Frederick 
Schlegel,  "  in  all  the  rights  of  their  cafte  ;  in  the  high 
prerogatives  of  Brahmins,  if  they  are  of  the  facerdotal 
race  (although  there  are  not,  and  never  were  priefteffes 
among  the  Indians,  as  among  the  other  heathen  na- 
tions of  antiquity)  ;  or  in  the  privileges  of  nobility,  if 
they  belong  to  the  cafte  of  the  Cfhatriyas."* 

Now,  a  few  words  as  to  the  religious  fyftems  in 
India.  Brahminifm,  the  predominant  religion,  is  itfelf 
divided  into  a  number  of  fects.  The  three  chief  Di- 
vinities of  the  Hindoo  Triad,  Brahma,  Vifhnu,  and 
Siva,  have  each  had  their  period  of  afcendancy,  while 
the  inferior  divinities  poffefs  their  train  of  refpective 
followers,  divided  again  into  the  right-hand  and  the 
left-hand  worfhippers. 

The  moft  formidable  adverfary  of  the  Brahminical 
*  "  Philofophy  of  Hiflory,"  p.  845. 
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religion  was  Buddhifm,  whofe  founder,  Gautama,  fome 
writers  place  in  the  fifth,  but  now  the  greater  number 
in  the  tenth,  century  before  the  Chriftian  era.  A  vio- 
lent conflict  took  place  between  the  followers  of  either 
religion — a  conflict  that  iffued  in  the  expulfion  of  the 
Buddhifts  from  the  peninfula.  If  Brahminifm  had 
widely  departed  from  primitive  religion — if  it  con- 
tained many  grofs  errors  and  fuperftitions — if  it  had 
abandoned  the  worfhip  of  the  true  God  for  the  fenfual 
adoration  of  Nature  ;  Buddhifm,  on  the  contrary,  fub- 
ftituted  for  the  worfhip  of  the  natural  elements  a  fort 
of  perfonal  idolatry — the  adoration  of  the  perfon  of 
the  high-prieft  of  the  time  being. 

It  rejected  animal  facrifices,  with  all  their  deep, 
myfterious  fymbolifm.  In  the  family,  it  fuperadded 
to  the  reftricted  polygamy  of  the  Hindoos  the  more 
odious  abufe  of  marriage,  polyandry,  or  the  plurality 
of  husbands.  In  the  State,  by  abolifhing  the  fys- 
tem  of  caftes,  defective  and  abufive  as  that  fyftem 
was,  it  defbroyed  the  laft  bulwarks  againft  regal  def- 
potifm.  In  the  countries  where  it  prevails,  it  has  in- 
troduced among  the  humbler  claffes  the  lowefl  fuper- 
ftitions of  forcery  and  witchcraft,  and  among  many  of 
the  higher  orders  a  Pantheiftic  materialifm. 

o 

When  the  Greeks,  under  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
later,  under  Seleucus  Nicator,  invaded  India,  the 
followers  of  Buddha  mufb  have  been  ftill  powerful  in 
Hindoftan,  for  the  Greek  hifhorians  name  the  two 
leading  fects  among  the  Hindoos,  Brachmanes  and 
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Sainaneans.  The  laft  name,  in  the  opinion  of  an 
illuftrious  writer,  clearly  refers  to  the  Buddhifts  ;  "for 
among  the  rude  nations  of  Central  Afia  the  priefts  of 
Fo,  or  Buddha,  bear  to  this  day  the  name  of  Scha- 
mans"*  After  a  fierce  and  protracted  ftruggle  with 
the  followers  of  Brahminifm,  the  difciples  of  Buddhifm 
were,  towards  the  fifth  century  of  the  Chriftian  era, 
expelled  from  the  peninfula ;  yet,  under  the  name  of 
Jains,  a  remnant  are  ftill  to  be  found  in  its  fouthern 
provinces.  On  its  expulfion  from  Hindoftan,  Budd- 
hifm took  refuge  in  the  Ifle  of  Ceylon,  in  Ultra- 
Gangetic  India,  in  Thibet,  in  China,  and,  laftly,  in 
Mongolia. 

And  now  let  me  fay  a  few  words  on  the  ancient 
hiftory  of  Hindoftan. 

Fifty  years  after  the  difperfion  of  mankind  from  the 
plains  of  Shinar,  one  branch  of  the  Arii  fettled  on  the 
high  lands  of  Media  ;  another  branch  advanced  further 
eaftward,  and  defcending  the  lofty  mountains  which 
feparate  Cabul  from  India,  took  up  their  abode  in  the 
Vale  of  Cammere.  Thefe  were  the  anceftors  of  the 
prefent  Hindoos. 

From  a  very  remote  period  a  great  land-trade  ap- 
pears to  have  been  carried  on  between  India,  that 
region  abounding  in  gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones, 
and  the  coftlieft  products  of  the  loom,  and  the  coun- 
tries of  Weftern  Afia.  The  Ophir,  to  which  a  thou- 
fand  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  the  Hebrews  and 
*  F.  Schlegel's  "Philofophy  of  Hiftory,"  p.  138. 
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the  Phoenicians  navigated,  was  either  fome  maritime 
city  on  the  wefhern  coaft  of  India,  or  perhaps  a  port 
in  Arabia,  to  which  the  Arab  merchants  brought 
Indian  commodities. 

Long  before  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  India 
had  been  an  obje6l  of  curiofity  and  marvel  for  the 
Greeks.  Thither  they  made  their  Bacchus  and  their 
Hercules  wander  in  their  feveral  peregrinations. 
"  That  country,"  as  Frederick  Schlegel  fays,  "  lay  in 
the  background  of  their  intellectual  world,  as  Egypt 
occupied  the  foreground."  Nor  did  the  fhrange 
ftories  which  the  hiftorian  Ctefias,  who  had  long  re- 
fided  at  the  Perfian  Court,  there  collected  about  India, 
tend  to  leffen  the  curiofity  of  his  Greek  countrymen. 
When  the  celebrated  expedition  of  Alexander  had  at 
laft  opened  to  their  eyes  this  land  of  marvels,  they  faw 
much,  both  in  the  world  of  Nature  and  in  the  world 
of  man,  calculated  to  gratify  a  fpirit  of  liberal  enquiry, 
and  to  excite  their  admiration.  The  expedition  of  the 
Macedonian  conqueror  was  attended  with  lafting  ad- 
vantages ;  for  it  gave  a  mighty  impulfe  to  the  com- 
merce between  the  Wefhern  and  the  Eaftern  world,  and 
which  endured  for  a  long  feries  of  ages. 

Three  great  events,  according  to  an  eminent  living 
hiftorian,*  appear  to  mark  the  early  hiftory  of  India. 
The  firft  confifts  of  thofe  migrations  and  thofe  wars 
which  led  to  the  inftitution  of  caftes.  The  fecond 
event  is  the  conflicts  between  the  Koros  and  the 
*  Cefare  Cantu,  "  Hift.  Univerfelle,"  t.  i.  p.  138-9. 
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Pandous,  and  which  are  celebrated  in  the  two  great 
epic  poems  I  have  already  fpoken  of.  The  third 
event  is,  that  mighty  ftruggle  already  defcribed  be- 
tween Brahminifm  and  Buddhifm,  and  in  which  the 
latter  fuccumbed. 

India  never  feems  to  have  been  formed  into  one 
monarchy,  but  to  have  been  always  divided,  as  I  be- 
fore faid,  into  a  number  of  ftates  of  greater  or  fmaller 
extent.  In  this  condition  was  that  country  found  by 
the  Greeks  who  accompanied  Alexander,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  provinces  in  the  North,  it  never, 
until  the  Muffulman  invafion  in  the  tenth  century  of 
our  era,  bowed  to  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  ruler. 

In  ancient  times,  and  long  prior  to  the  expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  there  were  two  extenfive  and 
flourifhing  kingdoms  in  India,  Ayodha  and  Magada, 
correfponding  to  the  modern  ftates  of  Oude  and 
Bahar.  After  the  times  of  Alexander,  and  of  Seleucus 
Nicator — whofe  ambaffador,  Megafthenes,  wrote  a  vivid 
account  of  the  inftitutions  and  manners  of  the  people 
on  the  Upper  Ganges,  among  whom  he  had  long  dwelt 
— we  for  a  long  period  lofe  fight  of  this  interefting 
country.  At  length,  during  the  reign  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Augufbus,  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  catch 
a  glimpfe  of  the  myfterious  region.  To  this  emperor, 
Vicramaditya  L,  a  monarch  who  ruled  over  a  large 
portion  of  India,  extending  from  Patna  to  Calhmere, 
fent  a  folemn  embaffy.  He  was  worthy  of  exchanging 
regal  courtefies  with  Auguftus  Caefar,  for,  like  him,  he 
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was  a  munificent  patron  of  letters.  His  Court,  which 
he  held  fometimes  at  Benares,  fometimes  at  Cafhmere, 
was  a  brilliant  academy  of  poets,  grammarians,  and 
philofophers.  Here,  we  are  told  by  Hindoo  writers, 
fhone  feven  pearls,  that  is,  feven  poets,  of  whom  the 
brighteft  was  Calidafa,  the  author  of  the  beautiful 
drama  of  "  Sacontala,"  which  has  been  tranflated  by 
Sir  William  Jones.  This  was  the  fecond  harveft  of 
Indian  literature. 

Here,  again,  the  curtain  drops  ;  and  for  a  thoufand 
years  it  is  but  the  vague  report  of  fome  Arab  mer- 
chant which  from  time  to  time  allows  us  to  catch  a 
glimpfe  of  the  land  of  marvels.  At  length,  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  of  our  era,  the  rude  fword  of  the  Moflem 
Sultan,  Mahmud  the  Ghiznevide,  who,  penetrating  into 
Hindoftan,  rifles  her  long-accumulated  treafures,  razes 
to  the  ground  her  moft  fplendid  temples,  and  hews 
down  their  many  idols,  tears  away,  and  for  ever,  that 
curtain  which  had  fo  long  concealed  her  from  our  view. 
And  this  leads  me  to  the  fecond  period  of  Indian 
hiftory. 

In  the  firft  centuries  of  the  Hegira  feveral  tribes  in- 
vaded the  countries  lying  between  Perfia  and  the  river 
Indus  ;  and  the  Afghans,  who,  originally  fire-worfhip- 
pers,  had  become  zealous  followers  of  the  Koran,  imi- 
tated their  example.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to 
conquer  the  fertile  regions  eaft  of  the  Indus. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century 
of  the  Chriflian  era,  the  Muffulmen  make  fyftematic 
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efforts  to  carry  into  India  their  arms  and  their  creed. 
And  it  is  from  this  period  dates  a  more  connected 
hiftory  of  that  country.  The  Turkifh  Sultan,  Mah- 
mud  the  Ghiznevide,  was  the  fon  of  a  foldier,  named 
Sebektegin,  who  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  army 
Monarch  of  Ghizni.  Mahmud,  one  of  the  moft  able, 
as  well  as  fanatical  and  warlike,  princes  that  ever  fat 
on  a  Moflem  throne,  was  the  firft  conqueror,  fince 
Seleucus  Nicator,  that  had  penetrated  to  the  Indian 
provinces  watered  by  the  Ganges.  He  made  twelve 
expeditions  to  various  parts  of  India,  defeated  power- 
ful armies  of  its  confederate  princes,  deftroyed  many 
idols  and  beautiful  temples,  amaffed  vaft  treafures  in 
gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones,  and  returned  to  his 
country  laden  with  fpoils,  and  followed  by  long  trains 
of  haplefs  captives.  He  was  munificent  in  his  largeffes ; 
he  built  mofques  and  colleges  at  Ghizni,  and  founded 
an  univerfity,  and  encouraged  learning.  He  was  not 
oppreffive  to  his  fubjects ;  and  many  a<5ts  of  magna- 
nimity are  recorded  of  him.  But  his  invafions,  de- 
finitive as  they  were,  gave  India  a  fad  foretafte  of 
thofe  miferies  of  foreign  conqueft  it  was  henceforth 
her  lot  to  endure.  But  beyond  the  North-Weftern  pro- 
vinces of  that  country  this  Sultan  made  no  permanent 
acquifitions. 

He  died  in  the  year  1028,  and  was  fucceeded  on 
the  throne  by  his  fon,  Maffud.  The  incurfions  of 
Tartar  tribes  that  threatened  definition  to  the  em- 
pire of  Ghizni,  prevented  this  fovereign  from  profe- 
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cuting  further  conquefts  in  the  interior  parts  of  India. 
In  the  year  1171  Yeafuddin,  King  of  Gaur,  in  Kho- 
raffan,  conquered  the  countries  weft  of  the  Indus,  and 
Mohammed,  his  brother,  took  Lahore,  and  put  to 
death  the  laft  monarch  of  the  family  of  the  Ghizne- 
vides,  Khofrou  II.  Mohammed  pufhed  farther  his 
conquefts  in  India,  eftablifhed  his  fway  in  the  Northern 
provinces,  and  made  the  city  of  Delhi  the  feat  of 
government. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  Gengis-Khan  and  his 
countlefs  hordes  overran  all  Afia ;  but,  happily,  did 
not  penetrate  beyond  the  weftern  banks  of  the  Indus. 
Yet,  under  his  fucceffors,  the  Moguls  made  many  in- 
roads into  Hindoftan  ;  but  they  were  repulfed  by  the 
ftrenuous  efforts  of  different  princes  of  the  Gaurian 
dynafty.  By  the  death  of  Kaikobad,  who  was  affaf- 
fmated  in  the  year  1289,  that  Gaurian  dynafty,  after 
having  for  one  hundred  and  feventeen  years  ruled  over 
Northern  India,  became  extinct.  The  fceptre  paffed 
to  the  Patan  or  Afghan  rulers.  The  firft  fovereign  of 
the  new  dynafty,  Firoz  II.,  was  the  firft  foreign  prince 
who  ever  invaded  and  fubdued  any  portion  of  the 
Deccan.  One  of  his  fucceffors,  in  1295,  defeated  the 
Moguls,  fubdued  the  Rajpoots,  and  brought  the  greater 
part  of  the  Deccan  under  his  fway.  But  in  the  reigns 
of  his  weak  fucceffors,  many  Hindoo  rajahs  in  Bengal 
and  in  the  Deccan  recovered  their  independence.  The 
invafion  of  Hindoftan  by  the  Mogul  Emperor,  Tamer- 
lane, gave  a  fevere  blow  to  the  power  of  thefe  Afghan 
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rulers.  After  the  departure  of  that  emperor,  who 
made  but  a  brief  fojourn  in  Hindoftan,  a  number  of 
petty  ftates  fprang  up,  recognizing  only  in  name  the 
authority  of  the  monarchs  of  Delhi.  Baber,  a  defcend- 
ant  of  the  Emperor  Tamerlane,  witneffmg  the  confu- 
fion  prevailing  in  the  country,  took  that  capital  in 
1526,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Afghan  dynafty.  This 
able  prince,  the  founder  of  the  Mogul  Empire  in  India, 
cultivated  alike  the  arts  of  war  and  of  peace,  and  neg- 
Ie6led  nothing  which  could  conduce  to  the  profperity 
and  glory  of  the  State. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Akber, 
the  ablefb  and  the  wifeft  Mohammedan  prince  that 
ever  ruled  in  India,  or  perhaps  in  any  kingdom  of 
wide-fpread  Iflam,  the  Mogul  Empire  could  be  faid 
to  be  well  confolidated.  The  equity  of  his  rule  has 
caufed  his  name  to  be  bleffed  by  Hindoos  as  well  as 
by  Mohammedans,  even  down  to  the  prefent  day.  In 
his  reign,  his  chief  minifter  compiled  an  excellent  poli- 
tical and  ftatiftical  furvey  of  the  empire,  entitled  "  The 
Ayeen  Akbery."  The  Emperor  Akber  died  in  the 
year  1605. 

Under  his  fucceffors  there  were  many  interline  com- 
motions ;  but  in  defpite  of  thefe  diforders,  material 
profperity  and  intellectual  culture  made  considerable 
advances. 

The  greateft  fovereign  who,  fmce  the  death  of  Ak- 
ber, had  mounted  on  the  Mogul  throne,  was  the  Em- 
peror Aurungzebe.  He  commenced  his  reign  in  the 
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year  1659.  He  conquered  the  cities  of  Hyderabad, 
Bejapore,  and  Golconda,  and  extended  his  dominions 
nearly  to  the  limits  of  the  Carnatic.  He  was  a  monarch 
fonder  even  than  moft  Modem  princes  of  pomp  and 
oftentation  ;  lavifh  in  expenditure,  but  cold,  cruel,  and 
felfifh  in  his  policy.  His  oppreffion  of  the  Hindoos 
enkindled  their  deepeft  enmity,  and  raifed  up  formid- 
able foes  on  every  fide.  In  his  reign  the  Mahrattas, 
deftined  to  be  the  avengers  of  their  oppreffed  creed 
and  country,  firft  rofe  to  power.  The  founder  of  their 
empire  was  Sevajee,  who  died  in  the  year  1682. 

From  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  which  occurred  in 
the  year  1707,  date  the  agonies  of  an  empire  which 
had  long  been  fuffering  from  internal  decay.  Under 
his  fucceffors  that  empire  was  convulfed  by  inteftine 
commotions.  The  Deccan  becomes  virtually  indepen- 
dent ;  the  Rohillas,  an  Afghan  race,  wreft  a  confider- 
able  tra6l  from  the  Emperor.  The  Perfian  conqueror, 
Nadir  Shah,  devaluates  the  Northern  provinces,  and 
plunders  Delhi ;  the  Rajpoots,  the  Seiks,  and  the 
Mahrattas  defcend  from  their  mountain  faftneffes,  and, 
like  hungry  vultures,  hover  round  the  dying  monarchy, 
and  ere  its  life  be  extinct,  begin  to  lacerate  its  mem- 
bers. With  Shah  Alum  II.,  who  became  the  penfioner 
of  the  Britifh  Eaft  India  Company,  the  Mogul  Empire 
may  be  faid  to  have  expired. 

So  perifhed,  after  a  brief  period  of  profperity  and 
glory,  one  of  the  moft  fplendid  empires  in  the  hiftory 
of  Iflam.  Like  all  the  Moflem  Monarchies,  it  was 
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founded  and  fuftained  for  a  time  by  great  natural  vir- 
tues— by  courage,  fortitude,  magnanimity,  and  talent, 
and  can  exhibit  fome  rulers  endowed  with  great  capa- 
city, and  remarkable  for  their  wifdom  and  juftice.  But 
foon  all  the  vices  and  errors  which  I  flam  fofters,  efpe- 
cially  among  the  great,  the  love  of  pomp  and  luxury, 
the  infatiable  thirfh  of  wealth,  unbridled  fenfuality,  un- 
limited defpotifm  in  the  family  and  in  the  State,  the 
inextinguifhable  luft  of  war,  all-grafping  ambition,  the 
fierce  intolerance  of  alien  creeds  and  races,  the  endlefs 
intrigues  of  the  feraglio,  the  heart-burning  jealoufies 
among  kinfmen  and  brothers,  their  deadly  contefts, 
the  affaffmations,  the  rebellions,  the  revolutions,  which 
fill  the  fad  hiftory  of  Mohammedan  States,  firft  ener- 
vated, and  then  defhroyed  the  Empire  of  the  Great 
Mogul.  And  here,  moreover,  Iflam  had  to  contend 
not  only  with  its  own  inherent  vices,  but  with  the 
antagonifm  of  the  hoftile  religions  and  races  of 
India. 

Before  I  fpeak  of  the  firft  conquefts  of  the  Britifh 
in  that  country,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  various  European  fettlements,  which 
were  there  made  from  the  commencement  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth. 

It  was  in  the  early  period  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  the 
maritime  difcoveries  of  the  Portuguefe  brought  about 
the  great  commercial  changes  that  were  ultimately  to 
be  attended  with  fuch  important  political  revolutions 
in  Eaftern  Afia. 
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Thofe  noble  defcendants  of  the  Vifigoths,  who  occu- 
pied the  South-weftern  extremity  of  the  Iberian  Penin- 
fula,  had,  by  a  feries  of  heroic  efforts,  at  laft  fucceeded 
in  driving  from  their  territory  the  Moflem  hofts.  Shut 
out  by  the  great  Chriftian  kingdoms  of  Spain  from  all 
adventurous  enterprife  on  the  Eaft,  they  turned  their 
eyes  to  the  Weft  ;  and,  glancing  over  the  wide  expanfe 
of  ocean,  refolved  to  difcover  and  conquer  the  unknown 
ifles  and  continents  that  lay  beyond  it  A  noble 
Monarch,  John  I.,  and  his  ftill  more  entefprizing  fon, 
Henry  the  Navigator,  glowing  with  a  love  of  fcience, 
and  ftill  more  with  a  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  di- 
rected the  energies  of  their  nation  to  maritime  dif- 
covery.  Learned  men  were  invited  to  the  Court  of 
Lisbon ;  maps,  and  charts,  and  aftronomical  inftru- 
ments,  and  books  on  geography  and  nautical  fcience 
were  collected ;  and  naval  expeditions,  in  fome  of 
which  Prince  Henry  himfelf  took  a  part,  were  planned 
and  accomplifhed.  A  fucceffion  of  bold  and  fkilful 
navigators  arife,  whofe  achievements  med  a  lafting 
glory  on  their  country.  The  names  of  Bartholomew 
Diaz,  of  Cabral,  and  of  Vafco  da  Gama  can  never  die. 
Thefe  feamen  and  other  adventurous  comrades  thread 
the  Weftern  coafts  of  Africa,  and  doubling  Cape  Boja- 
dor,  difcover  in  fucceffion  the  Ifland  of  Madeira,  the 
Azores,  and  the  Cape  Verd  Ifles,  which  they  fubfe- 
quently  colonize,  as  well  as  the  coafts  of  Gambia  and 
of  Senegal,  on  the  African  continent.  Civil  commo- 
tions having  for  a  time  interrupted  thefe  nautical  en- 
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terprizes,  they  were,  in  1481,  refumed  by  King  John  II. 
The  equatorial  line  is  croffed ;  the  extreme  Southern 
promontory  of  Africa  is  defcried  by  Diaz  ;  Cabral, 
fhunning  its  tempeftuous  coaft,  veers  Weftward,  and 
touching  on  the  American  fhores,  difcovers  the  vaft 
and  fertile  land  of  Brazil,  which  he  claims  on  behalf  of 
his  Royal  mafter.  At  length  the  dauntlefs  courage 
and  perfeverant  energy  of  Portugal  are  crowned  with 
fuccefs  ;  and  the  Cape  of  Storms,  fmce  called  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  doubled  by  the  daring  fpirit  of 
Vafco  da  Gama.  He  fails  acrofs  the  Indian  ocean, 
and  lands  at  Calicut,  on  the  Malabar  coaft.  His  firft 
expedition  was  one  of  difcovery  ;  but  on  his  fecond 
vifit  to  India,  he  lays,  by  the  efbablifhment  of  a  fort  at 
Calicut,  the  foundations  of  the  Portuguefe  Empire  in 
India. 

Under  his  fucceffors,  Almeida,  Francis  Albuquerque, 
and  efpecially  his  brother,  the  great  Alfonfo  Albu- 
querque, the  Portuguefe  factories  in  India  were  gra- 
dually extended  and  confolidated.  The  genius  of  the 
lafb-named  great  man  it  was  who,  diftinguifhed  alike 
as  a  warrior  and  a  ftatefman,  gave  unity  and  cohefion 
to  the  Colonial  fettlements  of  Portugal.  Thefe  had 
been  fucceffively  formed  on  the  coafts  and  in  the  ifles 
of  Africa,  then  on  the  Weftern  coaft  of  Hindoftan,  at 
Calicut,  Cochin,  Goa,  which  henceforth  became  the 
centre  of  the  Portuguefe  poffeffions  in  India,  at  Bom- 
bay, Salfette,  and  at  Diu  in  Guzerat,  and  even  as  far 
as  Ormus,  in  the  Perfian  Gulf ;  and  then  on  divers 
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points  of  the  Eaftern  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  in  Ben- 
gal itfelf.  After  the  death  of  the  great  Albuquerque, 
this  enterprizing  people  penetrated  into  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  there  founded  factories  in  the  Mo- 
lucca Ifles,  as  well  as  in  Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra. 
They  at  laft  fettled  in  Canton,  in  China,  and  obtained 
freedom  of  trade  with  Japan.  Thus,  in  about  thirty 
or  forty  years  after  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  been 
doubled,  the  Portuguefe  fettlements,  from  Madeira  to 
Japan,  fbretched  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  of 
longitude.  The  monopoly  of  the  whole  Indian  trade 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe  ;  and  the  ftream 
of  Eaftern  wealth  flowed  into  the  port  of  Lisbon. 

But  this  glorious  period  of  Portugal  perifhed  with 
the  death  of  the  chivalric  Monarch,  Don  Sebaftian, 
and  with  her  annexation  to  Spain,  in  the  year  1580. 
The  Spanifh  King,  Philip  IL,  fufpended  the  Cortes  of 
Portugal,  removed  her  ordnance  and  fhips  of  war  to  his 
own  country,  difmantled  her  fortreffes,  and  clofed  her 
ports  againft  the  Dutch,  who  had  revolted  againft  him. 
The  latter  fought  their  revenge  by  feizing  on  the  Por- 
tuguefe colonies  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  thus 
gaining  poffeffion  of  the  fpice  trade. 

From  this  period,  about  the  beginning  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  commences  the  rapid  downfall  of  the 
Portuguefe  power  in  the  Eaft.  That  power  had  been 
already  undermined  by  the  rapacity  of  the  governors, 
who,  in  their  fhort  tenure  of  office,  fought  to  maafs 
riches ;  (an  example  too  faithfully  followed  by  the  fub- 
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ordinate  officials  ;)  as  well  as  by  the  matrimonial  alli- 
ances of  the  Portuguefe  with  the  natives,  which  led  to 
a  fpeedy  degeneracy,  moral  and  phyfical,  of  the  Euro- 
pean race. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  in 
Holland  gave  a  ftrong  impulfe  to  the  commercial 
operations  of  its  fubjects  in  Afia.  In  their  war  on 
the  Portuguefe  colonies  they  were  aided  by  the  native 
powers,  and  thus  they  wrefted  from  the  former  the 
city  of  Calicut,  and  feveral  important  places  on  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel.  They  took  poffeffion  of  the 
Molucca  Ifles,  and  built  the  city  of  Batavia,  in  Java. 
They  formed  fettlements  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  in  the  Ifle  of  Ceylon,  and  entered  into  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  empire  of  Japan — a  pri- 
vilege which,  fhameful  to  fay,  they  purchafed  by  the 
utter  repudiation  of  Chriftianity. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  the  Dutch  enjoyed  nearly 
a  monopoly  of  the  fpice  trade,  as  well  as  of  other 
Eaft  Indian  commodities.  But  the  frequent  changes 
of  their  Governors-General  in  thefe  colonies — the  mal- 
adminiflration  of  their  Company's  finances — and  the 
commercial  rivalry  of  the  Englifh,  brought  about  the 
decline  of  the  Republic's  Indian  trade.  The  Dutch 
had  never  aimed  at  political  predominance,  but  folely 
at  a  commercial  monopoly  in  the  Eaft. 

In  the  fixteenth,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  the  French  made  fome  feeble  attempts 
at  colonization  in  Eaftern  Afia.  The  great  Minifter, 
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Colbert,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  founded  in  France 
an  Eaft  India  Company.  This  Corporation  eftablifhed 
factories  succeffively  in  Surat,  near  Bombay,  in  the 
Ifle  of  Ceylon,  and  in  the  Ifland  of  Madagafcar.  But 
thefe  eftablifhments,  from  one  caufe  or  another,  not 
proving  fuccefsful,  the  French  took  poffefTion  of  the 
town  of  S.  Thomas,  on  the  Coromandel  coaft,  and  at 
laft  built  the  city  of  Pondichery,  in  the  Carnatic. 
This  city,  which  was  moft  advantageoufly  fituated, 
became  henceforth  the  centre  of  the  French  factories 
in  India,  and  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  moft  populous 
and  flourifhing  of  European  poffeffions  in  the  whole 
peninfula. 

The  firft  Governor  who  organized  this  fettlement 
was  Martin,  whofe  rule  is  defcribed  as  very  equitable 
and  wife.  His  fucceffor  was  Dumas,  who  annexed 
to  the  French  poffeffions  thofe  important  iflands  in 
the  Indian  ocean,  Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius,  and 
who  even  entered  into  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Great  Mogul.  The  French  factories  had  in  the  mean- 
time to  encounter  the  jealous  commercial  rivalry  of  the 
Dutch  and  Englifh,  and  (whenever  war  happened  to 
break  out  between  the  mother-countries),  their  active 
hoftility.  Dupleix,  who  succeeded  Dumas  in  the 
governorfhip  of  Pondichery,  and  who  was  poffeffed 
of  high  ftatefmanlike  talents,  conceived  the  bold  pro- 
ject of  founding  on  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  Empire  a 
vaft  French  dominion  in  Southern  India.  The  French, 
like  the  Englifh,  were  gradually  led,  by  force  of  cir- 
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cumftances,  to  pafs  from  the  counting-houfe  to  the 
field  and  the  cabinet — from  the  occupations  of  trade 
to  the  bufmefs  of  diplomacy  and  of  war.  For  the 
commercial  operations  of  either  nation  could  not  be 
fecured  and  confolidated  without  extenfive  factories  ; 
but  thefe  neceffitated  the  acquifition  of  cities  and  of 
territories,  which,  again,  required  negotiations  with  the 
native  Powers — negotiations  that  fooner  or  later  muft 
terminate  in  wars,  either  with  thofe  Powers  them- 
felves,  or  with  their  many  rivals  and  opponents. 
Even  when  the  home  Governments  were  at  peace,  the 
French  and  the  Englifh  factories  in  India  fometimes 
carried  on  warfare  with  each  other.  There  was  a 
regular  fyftem  of  alliances  and  of  counter-alliances, 
the  French  and  the  Englifh  aiding  and  abetting  their 
mutual  enemies. 

Dupleix  on  one  occafion  fupported  the  claims  of 
one  of  the  pretenders  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  the  Dec- 
can.  He  affifted  him  with  French  troops  and  Indian 
fepoys,  difciplined  after  the  European  fafhion,  that 
gained  over  his  adverfaries  a  brilliant  victory.  Almoft 
every  part  of  the  Carnatic  fell  to  the  fhare  of  the  Pro- 
t6g6  of  France.  In  the  war  that  broke  out  between 
the  French  and  Englifh  Governments  in  the  year 
1743,  Dupleix  defended  PondicheVy  for  forty-two  days 
againfb  the  combined  attacks  of  an  Englifh  land  and 
naval  force,  and  fucceeded  in  repulfmg  them.  La 
Bourdonnaye,  who  was  at  that  time  Governor  of  the 
Mauritius,  carried  fuccour  to  Dupleix,  in  Pondichery ; 
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and  by  a  fuccefsful  siege  of  the  city  of  Madras,  he 
forced  the  Englifh  to  capitulate.  This  convention, 
whereby,  under  certain  conditions,  La  Bourdonnaye 
engaged  to  cede  Madras  to  our  people,  Dupleix  judged 
fit  to  quafh.  This  ac~t  led  to  warm  remonftrances  on 
the  part  of  the  former,  who,  when  he  returned  to  the 
Mauritius,  found  he  had  been  fuperfeded  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  ifland  by  the  imperious  Dupleix.  Thus 
the  excellent  La  Bourdonnaye,  whofe  wife  and  equit- 
able rule  of  the  Ifle  of  France  has  received  from  the 
author  of  "  Paul  and  Virginia,"  the  due  meed  of  praife, 
was  compelled  to  return  to  his  native  country.  There, 
after  an  unjuft  detention  of  feveral  years  in  the  Baf- 
tille,  his  innocence  was  recognized,  and  he  was  re- 
ftored  to  freedom  ;  but  alas  !  his  fortune  was  ruined. 

In  gratitude  for  the  fervices  rendered  to  him  by 
Dupleix,  the  new  Nizam,  Mirzapha  Jung,  made  the 
French  Governor  of  Pondichery  ruler  of  all  the  ter- 
ritory, extending  from  the  river  Kriftna  to  Cape 
Comorin,  and  containing  a  population  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  fouls.  Inflated  with  fuccefs,  Dupleix  in- 
dulged in  too  many  vifionary  fchemes,  till  at  laft  the 
French  Eaft  India  Company,  finding  his  policy  in- 
volved it  in  debt,  procured  from  the  Government  his 
recall.  With  tears  he  bade  farewell  to  the  fcene  of 
his  former  labours  and  glory,  and,  when  he  arrived  in 
France,  he  in  vain  fought  for  the  recovery  of  thirteen 
million  francs,  which  out  of  his  own  purfe  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  Company.  To  the  eternal  difgrace  of 
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the  French  Government,  this  great  man,  whofe  genius, 
if  unfettered,  would  have  given  to  France  a  tropical 
empire,  was  allowed  to  die  in  poverty  and  neglect. 
His  death  occurred  at  Paris  in  the  year  1763. 

The  fucceffor  of  Dupleix  in  the  Governorfhip  of 
French  India  was  Count  Lally,  a  gentleman  of  Irifh 
defcent.  He  had  proved  himfelf  on  many  occafions 
a  brave  and  able  general  ;  but  he  was,  unfortunately, 
of  a  temper  impetuous  and  violent,  unconciliating  in 
his  manners  and  behaviour,  and  fo  devoid  of  ftatef- 
manlike  tact  and  (kill,  that  he  fhowed  an  utter  difre- 
gard  for  the  religious  feelings  and  cuftoms  of  the  Hin- 
doos. He  was  after  fome  time  recalled  from  his  poft, 
brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  cowardice,  and  of 
betrayal  of  the  interefts  of  his  King  and  country,  and 
mod  unjufbly  condemned  to  death  by  the  Parliament 
of  Paris.  This  iniquitous  fentence  was,  through  the 
efforts  of  his  fon,  Count  Lally  Tollendal,  reverfed  in 
1778  by  King  Louis  XVI. ;  and  the  memory  of  this 
gallant  and  fkilful  officer,  who,  in  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenoy,  and  in  India  alfo,  had  rendered  diflinguifhed 
fervices  to  his  country,  was  rehabilitated. 

Such,  alas !  was  the  fate  which  the  wretched  Go- 
vernment of  Louis  XV.  referved  for  the  fkilful  ftatef- 
men  and  the  brave  officers  who  ferved  the  caufe  of 
France  in  India. 

In  adminiftrative  and  military  talents,  Dupleix, 
La  Bourdonnaye,  and  Buffy  were  fully  equal  to 
Clive,  Warren  Haftings,  and  Eyre  Coote.  Had  the 
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views  and  projects  [of  thofe  able  Frenchmen  been 
warmly  backed  and  feconded  by  the  government  of 
Louis  XV.,  then  fide  by  fide  with  a  Britifh  empire  in 
Northern  India,  the  world  might  perhaps  have  beheld 
a  French  dominion  eftablifhed  in  the  Deccan.  But 
fuch  an  empire,  like  the  other  French  colonies,  would 
doubtlefs  have  been  overthrown  and  fhattered  to 
pieces  by  the  great  revolutionary  earthquake  of  1789. 

Having  now  defcribed  the  foreign  European  facto- 
ries and  conquefts  in  India,  it  is  time  briefly  to  re- 
count the  rife  and  early  growth  of  the  Britifh  power 
in  that  country. 

The  Eaft  India  Company  was  founded  in  England 
in  the  year  1600. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  fent 
on  a  folemn  embaffy  to  the  Court  of  the  Great  Mogul 
at  Delhi.  He  was  very  fuccefsful  in  the  object  of  his 
miflion,  and  obtained  leave  for  the  eftablimment  of 
an  Englifh  factory  at  Surat,  as  well  as  the  privilege  of 
the  Company  to  appoint  agents  at  the  principal  ports 
of  the  Mogul  empire. 

On  the  marriage  of  King  Charles  II.  with  thePrincefs 
Catherine  of  Portugal,  that  monarch  received  as  por- 
tion of  her  dowry  the  ifland  of  Bombay.  The  ifland 
was  fhortly  afterwards  ceded  by  the  Crown  to  the 
Eaft  India  Company,  which  accordingly  transferred  to 
that  city  the  prefidency  over  all  its  fettlements  on 
the  weftern  coaft  of  India.  And  this  honour  Bombay 
has  ever  fmce  retained. 
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On  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  peninfula,  there  was  an 
extenfive  Englifh  factory  at  Mafulipatam,  the  chief 
emporium  for  the  cottons  and  muflins  of  Bengal. 
And  in  Bengal  itfelf,  the  Englifh  poffeffed  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Portuguefe,  Danifh,  and  Dutch  fettlements,  a 
factory  in  the  city  of  Hoogley,  fituate  on  the  river 
of  that  name. 

In  courfe  of  time,  thefe  poffeffions  on  the  eaftern 
coaft  were  considerably  enlarged.  The  Britifh  factory 
in  Bengal  became  by  its  wealth  fo  powerful  as  to  be 
able  to  afford  occafional  aid  to  the  rajahs,  when  they 
were  at  war  with  the  Mogul  emperor.  For  fuch  fer- 
vices,  they  received  from  the  Hindoo  princes  confi- 
derable  tracts  of  land.  And  though  the  Emperor 
Aurungzebe  was  exceedingly  incenfed  with  thefe  mer- 
chants, yet  knowing  the  value  of  their  trade,  he  found 
it  expedient,  when  he  made  peace  with  the  rajahs,  to 
confirm  and  enlarge  the  grants  they  had  made. 
"  Thofe  connected  villages,"  fays  the  author  of  the 
curious  and  interefhing  work,  entitled  "  Pictorial 
India,"  "  Chuttanattgee,  Govindpore,  and  Calcutta, 
were  ceded  to  the  Britifh  factory ;  and  thofe  villages 
being  fortified,  received  in  honour  of  King  William  III. 
the  name  of  Fort  William." 

The  Emperor  Farokfhir,  in  1715,  in  gratitude  for 
his  recovery,  through  the  medical  fkill  of  an  Englifh 
phyfician  at  the  Court  of  Delhi,  beftowed  on  the  Eng- 
lifh merchants  at  Madras  three  villages,  with  the  right 
of  purchafmg  thirty-feven  townfhips  in  Bengal,  and 
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of  conveying  their  goods  through  the  province  free  of 
duty.  "About  feven  years,"  continues  the  writer  juft 
cited,  "after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Farokfhir, 
the  Company  was  permitted  to  eftablifh  a  court  of 
juftice,  confifting  of  a  mayor  and  nine  aldermen,  at 
each  of  the  three  prefidencies,  Bombay,  Madras,  and 
Calcutta."  * 

Such  were  the  fmall  beginnings  of  that  mighty  In- 
dian empire  afterwards  ruled  by  the  merchant-princes 
of  London.  Here  we  fee  trickling  from  the  rock  the 
little  ftream  that  flowing  down  the  mountain  fide  de- 
fcends  into  the  plain,  fwells  by  degrees  into  a  mighty 
river,  which  fweeps  majeftically  along,  growing  broader 
and  broader  in  its  bed,  and  fpreading  fertility,  and 
fometimes  devaftation  too,  in  its  courfe.  The  great 
man  was  now  born,  whofe  genius  was  to  combine  and 
raife  our  fcattered  mercantile  fettlements  into  an  im- 
perial fhate,  deftined,  in  the  courfe  of  about  fixty  or 
feventy  years,  to  abforb  into  itfelf  nearly  all  the  vafb, 
populous,  and  wealthy  kingdoms  of  Hindoftan. 
Truly  might  a  German  writer  fay,  "this  empire,  in 
its  conftitution,  is  in  the  world's  hiflory  without  a 

precedent."  f 

The  great  man  I  allude  to  was  Lord  Clive. 

Robert  Clive  was  born  in  Shropfhire,  in  1725.  His 
parents  obtained  for  him,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  a 
writerfhip  in  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft  India  Company ; 

*  "  Pictorial  India,"  p.  200,  Bohn,  London,  1854. 
f  Frederick  Schlegel.     "  Philofophy  of  Hiftory." 
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and  accordingly,  in  the  year  1744,  he  failed  for  the 
Prefidency  of  Madras.  At  firft  a  writer  in  the  civil 
fervice,  he  foon  exchanged  the  labours  of  the  defk  for 
the  toils  of  the  camp.  At  the  fiege  of  Pondichery, 
and  afterwards  in  Tanjore,  Clive  diftinguifhed  himfelt 
by  his  military  conduct.  His  colonel  ftrongly  re- 
commended him  to  the  notice  of  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  of  the  Britifh  Government.  It  was 
alfo  to  the  (kill  and  courage  of  this  young  officer  the 
taking  of  the  city  of  Arcot  was  chiefly  to  be  afcribed. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  ftate  of  his  health  compelling 
him  to  return  to  England,  he  was,  on  his  arrival, 
highly  complimented  by  the  Directors  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company. 

In  1755,  Clive  went  out  again  to  India,  but  on  this 
occafion  he  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  Fort  S. 
David,  and  created  a  lieut.-colonel  in  the  King's  fervice. 

In  the  meantime,  a  viceroy  of  the  Mogul  emperor, 
the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  Surajah  Dowlah,  a  cruel  tyrant, 
animated  by  the  moft  deadly  hatred  of  the  Englifh, 
attacked  Calcutta,  overcame  its  feeble  garrifon,  and  dif- 
appointed  in  not  finding  the  treafures  he  had  been  led 
to  expect,  perpetrated  on  the  chief  captives  an  act  of 
atrocious  barbarity.  This  deed  became  the  immediate 
occafion  of  the  downfall  of  Mohammedan  rule  in  India. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-fix  prifoners  were  thrown  into  a 
hole  twenty  feet  fquare,  with  fcarcely  any  aperture, 
and  at  the  height  of  fummer,  in  the  fultry  climate  of 
Bengal.  This  was  the  famous  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 
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The  guards,  though  tempted  by  the  largeft  bribes, 
declined  to  difturb  the  flumbers  of  the  Nabob,  and  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  dreadful  condition  of  the  cap- 
tives. After  a  night  of  intolerable  agony,  during 
which  one  victim  after  another  fuccumbed  to  hor- 
rible fufferings,  twenty-three  at  funrife  ftill  retained 
the  femblance  of  life.  Summoned  to  the  prefence  of 
the  Nabob,  thofe  who  were  thought  ftill  to  conceal 
treafures  were  loaded  with  fetters ;  the  reft  were  dif- 
miffed.  The  factory  at  Madras,  when  they  received 
the  dreadful  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  at  Calcutta,  were  filled  with  the  utmoft 
indignation.  They  refolved  to  revenge  them  on  their 
cruel  enemies,  and  immediately  defpatched  to  Cal- 
cutta a  naval  and  military  force,  under  the  refpective 
command  of  General  Clive  and  Admiral  Watfon. 
The  Englifh  recovered  Calcutta,  and  ftormed  and 
facked  the  city  of  Hoogley. 

The  Committee,  which  directed  the  political  opera- 
tions of  the  war,  was  inclined  to  accept  the  overtures 
of  peace  proffered  by  Surajah  Dowlah.  But  Clive 
and  other  members  deemed  all  negotiations  with  fo 
wicked  and  perfidious  a  prince,  guilty  of  fuch  enor- 
mous cruelties  towards  their  fellow-countrymen,  at 
once  difhonourable  and  futile.  The  public  and  pri- 
vate vices  of  the  Nabob  infpired  all  claffes  of  his 
fubjects  with  difguft  and  abhorrence ;  and  fome 
influential  men,  including  one  of  his  minifters  and  a 
general,  entered  into  a  confpiracy  againft  him.  The 
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plot  was  communicated  to  the  Englifh.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  latter  fhould  aid  in  the  depofition  of 
the  Nabob ;  and  that  his  general,  Meer  Jaffier,  on 
granting  ample  compenfation  to  the  Company  and 
its  fervants,  and  a  liberal  donative  to  its  military  and 
naval  forces,  fhould  be  by  their  affiftance  efbablifhed 
on  the  vacant  throne. 

Relying  on  the  co-operation  of  the  confpirators  in 
the  enemy's  camp,  Clive  addreffed  a  hoftile  letter  to 
the  Nabob,  in  which  he  recapitulated  his  wrongs  and 
cruelties  towards  the  Britim,  and  then  advanced  with 
his  troops  to  meet  the  foe.  Meantime,  Meer  Jaffier 
did  not  fulfil  his  engagement  to  bring  over  his  divifion 
of  troops  to  the  Englifh  camp.  So  Clive  and  his 
officers  were  thrown  into  a  ftate  of  the  deepeft  per- 
plexity. The  force  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  fixty 
thoufand  men,  including  a  numerous  cavalry,  and 
much  heavy  ordnance.  To  this  large  army  Clive  had 
but  three  thoufand  men  to  oppofe ;  and  though  they 
were  difciplined  after  the  European  fafhion,  and  com- 
manded by  Englifh  officers,  one  thoufand  only  were 
of  our  nation.  In  defpite  of  fuch  fearful  odds,  and 
of  the  treachery  of  the  confederates  in  the  hoftile 
camp,  Clive,  after  fome  hours'  hefitation,  refolved  to 
rifk  an  engagement.  Accordingly  he  marched  his 
troops  to  Plaffey,  not  far  from  Calcutta  ;  and  there, 
with  a  lofs  of  but  twenty-two  men,  gained  that 
memorable  victory  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Britim  empire  in  India. 
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The  enemy  were  difperfed  in  an  hour  ;  and  the 
wretched  Nabob,  who  had  fled  in  difguife,  was  caught 
and  brought  into  the  prefence  of  the  Englifh  general. 
Meer  Jaffier  was  with  folemn  ftate  placed  by  Clive 
on  the  throne  of  Bengal  ;  and  the  captive  prince,  on 
whofe  behalf  no  ftipulation  appears  to  have  been 
made,  was  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  his  rival, 
and  put  to  death  by  his  orders. 

Not  long  after  the  battle  of  Plaffey,  Meer  Jaffier 
began  to  intrigue  with  the  Dutch  againft  his  bene- 
factors. To  carry  out  this  hoftile  project,  the  Dutch 
fent  to  one  of  their  fettlements  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hoogley  a  ftrong  naval  and  military  force.  Clive 
penetrating  their  defign,  attacked  them  with  great 
promptitude  and  vigour  by  land  and  fea,  routed  and 
difperfed  their  troops  and  veffels,  and  forced  them  to 
a  fpeedy  capitulation. 

In  all  the  military  operations  I  have  juft  briefly 
recounted,  Clive,  doubtlefs,  exhibited  an  amazing 
amount  of  courage,  energy,  boldnefs,  and  (kill.  The 
humble  clerk  had  grown  into  a  general  of  the  firft 
order. 

But  thefe  high  achievements  had  been  ftained  by 
feveral  acts  of  the  groffefh  perfidy  and  fraud,  in  one 
cafe  carried  even  to  forgery.  Thefe  acts,  which  I 
have  not  time  to  relate,  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  intereft- 
ing  biography  of  this  general,  has  duly  appreciated. 

As  to  the  fplendid  gifts  in  money  and  jewels  which 
Clive  received  from  the  Nabob  he  had  fet  up  on  the 
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throne  of  Bengal,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they  were 
accepted  at  a  time  when  the  Eaft  India  Directors 
allowed  their  fervants,  civil  and  military,  to  traffic  for 
themfelves  ;  and  when  the  Britifh  Parliament  had 
enacted  no  law  againft  the  acceptance  of  fuch  gifts. 
And  the  fact  that  Clive  himfelf  deemed  fuch  accept- 
ance perfectly  juftifiable,  is  fhown  by  his  not  attempt- 
ing to  make  any  concealment  of  the  matter.  Thefe 
extenuating  circumftances  are  well  brought  out  by 
Lord  Macaulay  ;  but  ftill,  as  he  mows,  the  act  was 
not  in  itfelf  juftifiable,  and  furnifhed  an  example 
fraught  with  the  mofb  dangerous  confequences.* 

Three  months  after  his  great  victory  Clive  returned 
to  England.  He  was  received  with  acclamations  by 
his  countrymen.  The  King  honoured  him  with  an 
interview,  and  beftowed  on  him  an  Irifh  peerage. 
The  moft  diftinguifhed  perfonages  of  the  realm  (and 
among  others,  the  illuftrious  Chatham)  were  delighted 
to  form  his  acquaintance.  In  fplendour  of  fortune, 
and  in  Parliamentary  influence  and  connexions,  he 
was  able  to  vie  with  the  wealthieft  Peers. 

During  his  five  years'  abfence  from  India,  however, 
enormous  abufes  had  fprung  up  in  the  Britifh  admin- 
iftration  of  that  country.  Frightful  exactions  had  been 
practifed  on  the  natives  by  the  Company's  fervants ; 
immenfe  fortunes  had  been  thus  fuddenly  amaffed  ; 
nearly  every  branch  of  trade  and  induftry  was  mono- 

*  A  much  healthier  moral  tone  pervades  this  author's  biography 
of  Clive  than  that  of  Warren  Haftings. 
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polifed  by  them  or  by  their  agents  ;  many  of  the 
principalities  of  India  had  been  fet  up  to  fale ;  the 
public  revenue  was  falling  off;  and  luxury  and  in- 
fubordination  were  fpreading  in  the  army.  This  ftate 
of  things  called  for  the  application  of  prompt  and 
vigorous  meafures.  Appointed  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Britifh  poffeffions  in  Bengal,  Lord  Clive  repaired  in 
1765  to  his  poft.  On  his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  he  inter- 
dicted the  Company's  fervants,  civil  and  military, 
the  acceptance  of  any  gifts  from  the  native  powers  ; 
guarded  them  againft  the  temptations  to  illicit  gain 
by  liberal  falaries  out  of  a  branch  of  the  public  re- 
venue ;  put  down  cabals  and  difaffection  in  the  army  ; 
and  by  cafhiering  officers  guilty  of  infubordination, 
reftored  its  difcipline.  The  relations  of  the  Company 
with  the  Indian  princes,  alfo,  were  placed  on  a  better 
footing  ;  for  the  name  of  Clive  had  ftruck  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  thefe  potentates,  checked  their  machi- 
nations, and  fcattered  their  hoftile  confederacies. 

In  the  courfe  of  eighteen  months  the  Englifh 
Governor  of  Bengal  had  accomplifhed  wide  and 
fearching  reforms.  He  had  alfo  difplayed  a  rare 
difmtereftednefs  ;  and  of  a  legacy  of  fixty  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  bequeathed  to  him  by  Meer  Jaffier, 
he  allotted  the  intereft  to.  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
thofe  officers  of  the  Company  who  had  fallen  or  been 
invalided  in  its  fervice.  Had  the  wife  adminiftrative 
meafures  of  Lord  Clive  been  maintained,  the  mif- 
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demeanours   of    Warren  Haftings 
utterly  impoffible. 

If,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  Clive  had  been 
guilty  of  fome  acts  of  grofs  diffimulation  and  fraud  ; 
and  by  the  acceptance  of  immenfe  gifts  from  the 
Indian  prince  whom  he  had  placed  on  a  vacant 
throne — an  acceptance  for  which  he  had  not  received 
the  formal  fanction  of  the  Directors- — he  may  be 
fairly  taxed  with  great  indelicacy  of  feeling,  to  ufe 
the  mildeft  phrafe  ;  yet  was  his  adminiftration  ever 
free  from  the  crimes  which  difhonoured  the  go- 
vernment of  Haftings.  Burke  always  made  a  dif- 
tinction  between  the  mifdemeanours  committed  by 
the  former  in  the  firft  conqueft  of  the  country,  and 
the  acts  of  injuftice,  violence,  and  cruelty  perpetrated 
by  the  latter  in  a  time  of  fettled  rule. 

The  ftate  of  his  health  requiring  his  return  to 
Europe,  Lord  Clive  bade  his  laft  farewell  to  the 
country — the  fcene  of  his  military  glories — in  the 
year  1767.  His  career  it  is  unneceffary  to  purfue 
any  further,  as  the  hiftory  of  the  Britim  conquefts 
and  fettlements  in  India  has  now  been  brought  down 
nearly  to  the  period  when  thofe  Parliamentary  in- 
quiries into  Indian  affairs  were  inftituted,  which  it  will 
now  be  my  duty  to  defcribe  ;  inquiries  in  which  the 
fubject  of  this  biography  bore  fo  prominent  a  part. 

In  concluding  this  rapid  hiftorical  fketch  of  India, 
and  before  refuming  the  thread  of  biographical  nar- 
rative, it  may  be  well  to  afk  ourfelves,  what  was  the 
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providential  purpofe  of  all  thofe  fplendid  acquifitions 
in    eaftern  Afia,  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the   various 
European  ftates,    that  have    been  paffed   under  re- 
view ?      Was   the   defign    of   Divine    Providence   in 
beftowing   thefe   temporal    advantages   on    Chriftian 
nations,  folely  to  increafe  their  wealth  and  power,  and 
to    enhance   their   military   glory  ?      Was   this  great 
movement    of    nations    intended    only    to    fubferve 
worldly  ends  ?      Was  this  clofe  intercourfe  between 
Chriftians  and  Heathens  to  be  attended  with  no  fpiri- 
tual  refults  ?    The  great  men,  at  leaft,  who  commenced 
this  movement  did   not  think  fo.      The   Portuguefe 
King,  John  I.   and  his  illuftrious  fon,  Prince  Henry 
the   Navigator,    and    their   fucceffors,    John    II.    and 
Emmanuel,    and   their   celebrated    admirals   already 
fpoken  of,  in  fbriving  to  open  the  portals  of  the  Eaft 
to  their  country,  fought  other  treafures,  befides  gold 
and  filver  and  precious  ftones.     As  it  was  religious 
zeal  that  impelled  the  generous  fpirit  of  Columbus 
and  of  his  compeers  athwart  the  ftormy  ocean  to  the 
Weftern  world,  fo  it  was  the  fame  exalted  fentiment 
that    expanded   the   fails   of  Cabral,    and   Diaz,   and 
Vafco  da  Gama  ;  which  made  them,  in  the  words  of 
the  Englifh  poet : — 

"  For  many  a  day  and  many  a  joylefs  night, 
Fight  the  mad  waves  that  beat  upon  the  Cape" 

It  was  the  love  of  God  which  infpired  them — the 
thirft  for  the  falvation  of  immortal  fouls — the  love 
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of  Chrift  and  of  His  kingdom — a  love  that,  like 
a  perpetual  fire,  burned  within  their  fouls,  and  gave 
fhape  and  colour  to  all  their  human  afpirations,  views, 
and  efforts.  They  fought  to  carry  the  heavenly  light 
to  thofe  fitting  in  darknefs,  and  in  the  fhadow  of 
death  ;  to  plant  the  banner  of  the  Crucified  amid  the 
gods  of  pride,  and  luft,  and  cruelty  ;  to  preach  deli- 
verance to  the  captives  of  error,  to  give  fight  to  the 
blind,  and  remove  from  their  eyes  the  film  of  fuper- 
ftition. 

The  fame  veffels  which  carried  to  Afia,  as  well  as 
to  America,  the  warrior  and  the  fhatefman,  and  the 
merchant,  bore  alfo  the  meffenger  of  good  tidings- — 
the  preacher  of  the  Gofpel.  And  among  the  zealous 
and  holy  miffionaries,  whom  Portugal  took  to  India, 
there  .was  one,  whom  a  Proteftant  writer  has  called 
"  the  greateft  apoftle  thg,t  hath  arifen  among  men 
fince  the  days  of  Paul  of  Tarfus."  This  was  the 
mighty  faint,  called  the  "  Apoftle  of  the  Indies,"  who 
by  his  zeal  and  energy,  and  gift  of  tongues,  and  ftu- 
pendous  power  over  nature,  revived  t^ie  wonders  of 
the  apoftolic  age.  With  his  own  hand  S.  Francis 
Xavier  baptized  a  million  fouls,  and  fcattered  far  and 
near  on  the  coafts  and  in  the  valleys  of  Hindoftan,  and 
even  in  the  remote  Japan,  the  feeds  of  the  Gofpel. 
His  companions  and  other  miffionaries  planted  even 
in  China  itfelf  flourifhing  communities  of  Chriftians. 

To  confine  myfelf  to  India  only,  the   immediate 
fubje<5l  of  our  inquiries,  Catholic  miffions  under  the 
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protection  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  afterwards  of  the 
French  Government,  were  eftablifhed  in  the  Deccan, 
and  became  flourifhing,  and  have  in  great  part  fur- 
vived  even  to  this  day.  The  policy  of  the  Dutch  was 
extremely  adverfe  to  their  growth,  and  indeed  to  the 
diffufion  of  any  form  of  Christianity.  In  Afia,  as  in 
America,  too,  the  bad  example  of  Europeans  has  been 
a  great  obftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  the  Gofpel. 

The  fuppreffion  of  the  Society  of  Jefus  in  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century,  and  the  total  abolition  of 
all  religious  orders  in  that  dreadful  perfecution  of  the 
Church  that  occurred  in  France  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  at  the  clofe  of  the  fame  century,  gave 
a  deadly  blow  to  Catholic  miflions  all  over  the  world. 

But  within  the  laft  forty  years  the  miffionary  fpirit 
has  revived  with  tenfold  vigour.  The  French  Church 
has  in  this  holy  work  takeri  the  lead  ;  and  the  Irifh 
Church,  amid  all  her  difficulties  and  diffractions  at 
home,  has  evinced  that  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Gofpel,  which  has  diftinguifhed  her  from  the 
earlieft  times. 

The  veffels  of  England  tranfport  not  only  Irifh,  but 
foreign  Catholic  miffionaries  to  various  parts  of  the 
Pagan  world ;  and  fo,  under  Divine  Providence,  fhe 
is  made  inftrumental  in  carrying  out  a  bleffed  work. 

But  what  part  is  my  country  deftined  to  bear  in 
the  evangelization  of  Heathen  lands,  and  more  ef- 
pecially  of  that  vaft  empire  which  doubtlefs  for 
great  and  wife  ends  hath  been  entrufled  to  her  ?  In 
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the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Age  no  country,  fave 
Ireland,  laboured  fo  earneftly  and  fuccefsfully  in  the 
converfion  of  the  Heathen  ;  and  even  fmce  her  un- 
happy defection  from  the  Church,  fhe  has  in  the  fame 
field  evinced  a  zeal  and  a  generofity  that  atteft  her 
ancient  character.  Her  labours,  however,  have  fince 
then  remained  utterly  fterile,  becaufe  fhe  has  loft  her 
miffion ;  fhe  could  work  no  figns  becaufe  the  Holy 
Spirit  no  longer  dwelt  with  her  ;  fhe  put  forth  an  un- 
certain found — a  perplexed  and  contradictory  utter- 
ance to  the  Heathen,  becaufe  the  home  in  which  fhe 
was  bred  was  "  a  houfe  of  bondage  and  a  Babel  of 
confufion."  But  let  her  only  return  to  that  Father's 
houfe,  from  which  fhe  has  been  fo  long  eftranged,  and 
for  which  fhe  now  begins  fo  ardently  to  yearn  ;  let 
her  receive  that  Father's  bleffmg  ;  and  forthwith  gird- 
ing her  loins,  and  linked  hand-in-hand  with  her 
Weftern  fifter,  fhe  will  with  her  march  forth  to  the 
fpiritual  conqueft  of  the  Eaftern  world.  They  will 
there  find  all  the  materials  of  a  great  Chriftian  Mif- 
fion prepared  to  their  hands.  Mankind  will  then 
underftand  why  Providence  has  annexed  the  vaft  In- 
dian empire  to  two  islands  of  the  remote  Chriftian 
Weft. 

I  will  now  enter  on  the  narrative  of  Parliamen- 
tary tranfactions  relative  to  the  affairs  of  India. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  American  war,  the  affairs 
of  that  country  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Government  and  the  Parliament.  There  were  two 
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Committees  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  occupied  in  the 
inveftigation  of  the  alleged  abufes  in  the  Company's 
adminiftration  of  that  country.     One  was  entitled  a 
Secret   Committee,  the  other  a  Select    Committee  ; 
over   the   former  Dundas  prefided — over  the  latter, 
Burke.     To  India  Burke  for  many  years  devoted  his 
unwearied  attention.      Of  the  hiftory  of  Hindoftan, 
the  various  races  which  inhabited  it,  the  feveral  clafl'es 
whereof    they   were    compofed,   the    two   prevailing 
fyftems  of  religion  which  had  there  long  contended 
for  fupremacy,  the  political  inftitutions,  laws,  manners, 
cufloms,  trade,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  of  the 
different  ftates  of  that  vaft  Peninfula,  he  poffeffed  a 
knowledge  fuch  as  few  Europeans  of  the  eighteenth 
century,   even  refident  in  India,   could  boaft.     "All 
India,"  juftly   obferves  Lord  Macaulay,  "was  prefent 
to  the  eye  of  his  mind,  from  the  halls  where  fuitors 
laid  gold  and  perfume  at  the  feet  of  fovereigns,  to 
the  wild  moor,  where  the  gypfy  camp  was  pitched,  from 
the  bazaar,  humming  like  a  bee-hive  writh  the  crowd 
of  buyers  and  fellers,  to  the  jungle  where  the  lonely 
courier  fhakes  his  bunch  of  iron  rings  to  fcare  away 
the  hyaenas."*     India,  indeed,  was  a  theme  which  for 
many  years  engroffed  all  the  energies  of  his   mind. 
"  At  all  hours  and  feafons,"   he  fays,   "  in  the  retire- 
ments of  fummer,  in  the  avocations  of  the  winter,  and 
even  amid  the  mows"  (alluding  to  the   ill-reception 
he  frequently  at  this  time  met  with  in  Parliament)  that 
*  "  Life  of  W.  Haflings,"  p.  88. 
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had  lately  been  fhowering  on  his  head,  he  was  la- 
bouring to  vindicate  the  rights  of  a  remote  people, 
whofe  faces  he  had  never  beheld,  and  with  whom  he 
had  no  connection  of  race  or  creed. 

In  the  profecution  of  this  bufmefs,  he  was  equally 
affiduous  in  the  Parliamentary  Committee  over  which 
he  prefided,  and  in  his  place  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. The  civil  government  of  Britifh  India,  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  the  revenue,  the  taxation, 
the  agriculture,  trade,  and  induftry  of  the  people, 
their  focial  condition,  the  wars  between  the  Company 
and  the  native  princes,  the  treaties  of  peace,  and  the 
feveral  alliances  entered  into  with  thofe  rulers — in  fine, 
the  whole  tangled  fyftem  of  Indian  politics,  foreign 
and  internal,  were  all  fubmitted  to  the  fearching  in- 
quiry of  the  Committee  whereof  he  was  the  head 
and  the  foul.  In  the  inveftigation  of  this  complex 
fubject,  Burke,  on  whom  the  mofb  laborious  portion  of 
the  Committee's  work  devolved,  had  to  examine  the 
voluminous  correfpondence  between  the  Company 
and  its  agents  in  India,  the  directions  of  the  Englifh 
Minifhry  to  the  Governor-General,  and  all  the  count- 
lefs  documents,  letters,  tracts,  and  vouchers  of  every 
kind,  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Company's  officers,  civil  and  military,  the  relations  of 
the  feveral  Prefidencies  to  each  other,  the  condition  of 
the  different  claffes  of  the  population  under  their 
jurifdiction,  and  on  their  relations  with  the  native 
princes,  whether  Muffulman  or  Hindoo,  tributary  or 
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independent.  Well  might  Mr.  Fox  call  this  tafk 
Herculean  ;  and  the  toil,  phyfical  and  mental,  which, 
whether  in  Committee  or  in  the  Houfe,  for  fome  years 
prior  to,  and  during  the  protracted  trial  of  Haftings, 
Burke  had  to  go  through  in  this  Indian  bufmefs,  ex- 
ceeds all  belief. 

The  torrent  of  obloquy,  too,  he  had  to  encounter  in 
the  difcharge  of  thefe  arduous  functions,  none  but  a 
man  like  himfelf,  fuftained  by  a  high  fpirit  of  Chriftian 
fortitude,  and  glowing  with  a  burning  zeal  in  the  caufe 
of  humanity,  could  have  ventured  to  brave. 

Two  reports  of  this  Select  Committee  are  exclufively 
the  productions  of  Burke — the  ninth  and  the  eleventh. 
The  firft,  bearing  date  the  25th  June,  1783,  occupies 
260  pages  in  his  works,  and  throws  great  light  on  the 
political,  judicial,  commercial,  and  financial  condition 
of  Britifh  India.  The  eleventh  report,  drawn  up  in 
the  fame  year,  turns  on  charges  againft  Haftings  for 
the  corrupt  receipt  of  prefents.  It  is  to  thefe  two  do- 
cuments the  remark  of  Lord  Macaulay  fpecially  ap- 
plies, namely,  "  that  in  defpite  of  the  great  changes 
which,  within  the  laft  fixty  years,  have  occurred  in  our 
Afiatic  dominions,  thofe  reports  will  ftill  be  found  moft 
interefhing  and  inftructive.* 

In  1783,  Mr.  Fox,  while  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, introduced,  in  a  fpeech  of  great  power  and  elo- 
quence, his  famous  India  Bill.  "  This  Bill,"  juftly  ob- 
ferves  Mr.  Prior,  "  imparted  to  the  Legiflature,  not  to 
*"  Life  of  Haftings/' p.  67. 
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the  Executive  authority,  a  new  power  unknown  to  the 
Conftitution,  that  of  appointing  Commiffioners,  who 
were  to  exercife  the  functions  of  Government  over  that 
vaft  continent.  It  annihilated,  with  little  preface  or 
apology,  the  chartered  rights  of  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany ;  took  from  it  the  management  of  its  property 
by  open  force ;  offered  no  compromife  ;  foothed  no 
objections  or  prejudices ;  and  attempted  no  concilia- 
tion. The  principle  itfelf,  and  the  mode  of  carrying 
that  principle  into  effect,  were  equally  objectionable."* 
Some  writers,  and  among  others  Mr.  Moore,  in  his 
"  Life  of  Sheridan,"  have  contended  that  Burke  was 
the  real  author  of  the  obnoxious  Bill.  But  for  many 
reafons,  both  intrinfic  and  external,  the  biographer  of 
Burke,  as  we  have  feen,  rejects  this  fuppofition  as  un- 
tenable. Firft,  no  handwriting  or  document  has  been 
found  among  the  papers,  either  of  Burke  or  of  Fox, 
fixing  on  the  former  the  authorlhip  of  this  famous  Bill. 
Next,  as  Mr.  Prior  well  fhows,  its  main  claufes  were 
repugnant  to  that  cautious,  temperate  legiflation 
which  ever  diftinguifhed  the  great  Irifh  ftatefman. 
Then  the  praifes  lavifhed  on  that  Bill  by  Burke  were 
inconfiftent  with  that  tone  of  modefty,  in  which  he  in- 
variably fpoke  of  his  own  performances.  Laftly,  his 
affertion  in  open  Parliament,  and  in  the  prefence  of 
Mr.  Fox  at  the  period  of  their  rupture,  that  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  American  war  the  mind  of  the  latter 
ftatefman  was  utterly  abforbed  in  the  compofition  of 
*  "  Life  of  Burke,"  p.  230. 
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the  India  Bill,  clearly  fixes  on  him,  and  him  only,  the 
authorfhip  of  the  famous  meafure. 

Such  is  the  fubftance  of  the  arguments  adduced  by 
Mr.  Prior  to  exonerate  Burke  from  the  refponfibility 
of  having  devifed  the  Bill.  And  in  this  opinion  Earl 
Ruffell  fully  concurs.  "Nor  do  the  facts,"  fays  his 
Lordfhip,  "  at  all  bear  the  fuppofition  that  Mr.  Fox 
was  betrayed  by  the  rafhnefs  of  Mr.  Burke  into  a 
fcheme  of  which  he  did  not  approve.  There  do  not 
appear  any  traces  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  Fox  of  any  out- 
line drawn  up  by  Mr.  Burke,  upon  which  the  India 
Bill  was  framed  ;  nor  has  any  fuch  plan  been  produced 
from  the  manufcripts  of  Mr.  Burke."* 

It  is  fair  to  add,  however,  that  in  this  matter  Mr. 
Macknight  holds  a  contrary  opinion  to  that  expreffed 
by  Mr.  Prior  and  Earl  Ruffell.  It  is  admitted  by  all 
that  Burke  was  confulted  in  the  compofition  of  this 
Bill,  and  that  poffibly  he  may  have  made  fuggeftions 
to  its  author.  But  that  the  fcheme  itfelf  was  the  pro- 
duct of  his  mind,  is  an  affumption  contradicted  by 
ftrong  evidence,  both  intrinfic  and  external.  It  is 
one  thing  to  devife  a  plan  of  reform  one's  felf,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  fupport  a  meafure,  however  imperfect, 
when  brought  forward  by  a  friend  and  a  colleague,  to 
remove  grofs  and  palpable  abufes,  requiring  immediate 
correction.  The  fubject,  I  admit,  is  involved  in  diffi- 
culty. 

On  the  i  ft  December,  1783,  Burke  rofe  to  fpeak  on 
*  "  Fox's  Memorials."  By  Lord  John  Ruffell.  Vol.  ii.,  p.  98. 
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Mr.  Fox's  motion.  The  fpeech  he  then  delivered  I 
have  already  had  occafion  to  advert  to.  Wraxhall, 
who  was  by  no  means  friendly  to  Burke,  and  who  on 
this  occafion  oppofed  the  Bill,  declares,  "that  if  he 
were  compelled  to  name  the  fineft  compofition  pro- 
nounced in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  during  the  whole 
time  that  he  remained  a  member  of  that  affembly, 
from  1780  to  1794,  he  fhould  felect  this  fpeech  of 
Burke.  Far  from  fuffering  by  comparifon  with  the 
orations  of  the  greateft  ancient  mafhers,  Greek  or  Ro- 
man, he  believes  it  would  gain  on  an  impartial  ex- 
amination."* Such  is  the  tefbimony  of  a  political 
opponent. 

To  this  it  is  well  to  add  the  teftimony  of  a  recent 
hiftorian,  by  no  means  over  favourable  to  Burke : — 

"B.urke,"  fays  Mr.  Maffey,  "who,  as  the  reputed 
author  of  the  Bill,  was  more  immediately  concerned  in 
its  vindication  (this,  as  was  fhown,  is  a  mifhake),  fup- 
ported  his  great  chief  in  one  of  thofe  elaborate  and 
mafterly  orations  which  tranfcend  all  the  recorded  elo- 
quence of  modern  times,  and  emulate  the  nobleft  effu- 
fions  of  antiquity." — "  Hiftory  of  England  under  Geo. 
III.;'  vol.  iii.  p.  69. 

It  is  difficult  which  moft  to  admire,  the  lucid 
arrangement  of  the  complex  materials,  or  the  elegance 
of  the  narrative,  or  the  ample  knowledge  of  Indian 
affairs,  or  the  vigour  of  the  reafoning,  or  the  fulnefs 
of  the  illuftrations. 

*  "  Hiftorical  Memoirs,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  567. 
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In  expofmg  the  enormous  abufes  and  the  grofs  ini- 
quities that  ftained  the   Indian   Adminiflration,    the 
orator,  for  a  high  purpofe,  ftrives  to  curb  his  indignant 
feelings.     Indeed,  the  oration  ftrikes  me  like  one  of 
thofe  noble  fpecimens  of  Greek  fculpture,  where  the 
artift  feeks  to  reprefs  the  more  violent  emotions,  and 
to  impart  to  his   figure   the   calm    dignity  of  fcorn. 
There  are  in  the  fpeech  no  paffages  of  fuch  fplendid 
eloquence  as  we  meet  with  in  that  on  the  payment  of 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts,  where,  for  example,  Hyder 
Ali's  invafion,  and  the  ruthlefs  defolation  of  the  Car- 
natic,  and  the  horrors  of  general  famine  are  depi6led 
with  an  energy  fo  terrible.*     In  the  latter  fpeech,  de- 
livered two  years  after,  and  of  which  I  fhall  prefently 
have  occafion  to  fpeak,  it  is  the  abufes  in  the  financial 
adminiftration  that  are  more  efpecially  expofed  and 
denounced.     But  in  the  fpeech  on  Fox's  Eaft  India 
Bill,  now  under  confideration,  it  is  the  iniquities  in  the 
political  government  of  that  country  which  the  orator 
brings  to  light.     Hence  the  latter,   though  not,  per- 
haps, fuperior  in  merit,  has,   I  confefs,  greater  attrac- 
tions for  myfelf. 

In  this  fpeech  Burke  fhows  that  the  Company's 
Government  had  purfued  a  moft  iniquitous  policy  to- 
wards the  native  Powers,  embroiled  them  in  wars  one 
with  another,  broken  treaties  entered  into  with  them, 
arbitrarily  defpoiled  and  depofed  princes,  and  intro- 

*  This  fpeech  Mr.  Moore  and  Lord  Brougham  feem  to  prefer 
to  all  others  of  our  orator. 
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duced  a  frightful  confufion  into  the  ftates,  whether 
allied  or  tributary.  In  the  provinces  immediately 
fubject  to  their  fway,  the  fervants  of  the  Company 
had  by  their  enormous  and  arbitrary  imports  ruined 
the  Zemindars,  or  landed  gentry  of  the  country,  im- 
poverifhed  the  tenants,  fwept  away  the  once  wealthy 
merchants,  deranged  in  fome  places  and  fubverted  in 
others,  the  civil  and  criminal  judicature,  and  by  per- 
petual changes  in  the  laws  and  in  the  adminiflration 
rendered  the  rights  of  all  claffes  infecure. 

The  delinquencies  of  the  Indian  officials,  and  efpe- 
cially  of  Mr.  Haftings,  who  might  have  difcerned  in 
this  fpeech  the  forefhadowing  of  his  own  impeachment, 
are  fummed  up  in  the  following  paffage : — 

"  In  effect,  fir,"  fays  the  orator,  "  every  legal,  regu- 
lar authority  in  matters  of  revenue,  of  political  ad- 
miniftration,  of  criminal  law,  of  civil  law,  in  many  of 
the  moft  effential  parts  of  military  difcipline,  is  laid 
level  with  the  ground ;  and  an  oppreffive,  irregular, 
capricious,  unfteady,  rapacious,  and  peculating  def- 
potifm,  with  a  dire6l  difavowal  of  obedience  to  any 
authority  at  home,  and  without  any  fixed  maxim, 
principle,  or  rule  of  proceeding  to  guide  them  in  India, 
is  at  prefent  the  ftate  of  your  Charter-government  over 
great  kingdoms."* 

The  following  paffage,  where  the  profperity  and 
happinefs  of  India,  as  they  exifted  in  the  times  ante- 
rior to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  are  con- 
*  Works,  Bohn's  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 
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traded  with  the  ruin  and  defolation  brought  on  that 
country  by  the  Company's  officials,  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  very  beautiful : — 

"  This  country  (the  Carnatic),"  fays  he,  "  in  all  its 
denominations,  is  about  46,000  fquare  miles.  It  may 
be  affirmed  univerfally  that  not  the  fubftance  or  pro- 
perty, landed,  commercial,  or  moneyed,  excepting  two 
or  three  bankers,  who  are  neceflary  depofits  and  diftri- 
butors  of  the  general  fpoil,  is  left  in  all  that  region. 
In  that  country  the  moifture,  the  bounty  of  Heaven, 
is  given  but  at  a  certain  feafon.  Before  the  era  of 
our  influence,  the  induftry  of  man  carefully  husbanded 
that  gift  of  God.  The  Gentoos  preferved,  with  a  pro- 
vident and  religious  care,  the  precious  depofit  of  the 
periodical  rain  in  refervoirs,  many  of  them  works  of 
royal  grandeur  ;  and  from  thefe,  as  occafion  demanded, 
they  fructified  the  whole  country.  To  maintain  thefe 
refervoirs,  and  to  keep  up  an  annual  advance  to  the 
cultivators  for  feed  and  cattle,  formed  a  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  piety  and  policy  of  the  priefts  and  rulers  of 
the  Gentoo  religion. 

"  This  object  required  a  command  of  money ;  and 
there  was  no  pollam  or  caftle,  which,  in  the  happy 
days  of  the  Carnatic,  was  without  fome  hoard  of 
treafure,  by  which  the  Governors  were  enabled  to 
combat  with  the  irregularity  of  the  feafons,  and  to 
refift  or  to  buy  off  the  invafion  of  an  enemy.  In  all 
the  cities  were  multitudes  of  merchants  and  bankers 
for  all  occafions  of  moneyed  affiftance  ;  and,  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  native  princes  were  in  condition  to 
obtain  credit  from  them.  The  manufacturer  was 
paid  by  the  return  of  commodities,  or  by  imported 
money,  and  not,  as  at  prefent,  in  the  taxes  that  had 
been  originally  exacted  from  his  induftry.  In  aid  of 
cafual  diftrefs,  the  country  was  full  of  choultries, 
which  were  inns  and  hofpitals  where  the  traveller 
and  the  poor  were  relieved.  All  ranks  of  people 
had  their  place  in  the  public  concern,  and  their  fhare 
in  the  common  (lock,  and  common  profperity  ;  but 
the  cliartered  rights  of  men,  and  the  right  which  it  was 
thought  proper  to  fet  up  in  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  in- 
troduced a  new  fyftem.  It  was  their  policy  to  con- 
fider  hoards  of  money  as  crimes  ;  to  regard  moderate 
rents  as  frauds  on  the  Sovereign  ;  and  to  view,  in  the 
lefler  princes,  any  claim  of  exemption  from  more  than 
fettled  tribute  as  an  act  of  rebellion.  Accordingly, 
all  the  caftles  were,  one  after  another,  plundered  and 
deftroyed  ;  the  native  princes  were  expelled ;  the 
hofpitals  fell  to  ruin  ;  the  refervoirs  of  water  went  to 
decay  ;  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  manufacturers 
difappeared  ;  and  fterility,  indigence,  and  depopula- 
tion overfpread  the  face  of  thefe  once  flourifhing 
regions."* 

This  fpeech  concludes  with  a  noble  tribute  to  the 
genius  and  character  of  Fox. 

The  India  Bill  was,  as  dated  in  the  former  Lecture, 
rejected  (and  chiefly  through  the  perfonal  exertions  of 
*  Vol.  ii.  pp.  217-18,  Bohn's  ed. 
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the  King),  by  a  large  majority  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 
We  have  feen  how  very  abruptly  the  Monarch  dif- 
miffed  the  Coalition  Miniftry,  and  what  a  bitter  ftrife 
of  parties  then  fprang  up  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
The  youthful  Minifter,  Mr.  Pitt,  placed  in  the  moft 
arduous  pofition  into  which  a  ftatefman  ever  had  been 
thrown,  evinced,  as  I  before  faid,  wonderful  ta6l,  pru- 
dence, courage,  and  fkill.  He  bided  his  time — dif- 
folved  Parliament  at  the  fitting  moment,  and  gained 
over  his  opponents  in  the  general  Election  of  1784, 
that  memorable  victory  of  which  I  have  already 
fpoken. 

Prior  to  the  diffolution  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Pitt,  on 
the  I4th  January,  1784,  had  redeemed  his  folemn 
pledge,  and  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  better  regulation 
of  the  Government  of  India.  In  the  new  Parliament, 
where  his  fupporters  muftered  fo  ftrong,  the  Minifter 
again  introduced  his  meafure,  and  this  time  with 
every  profpect  of  fuccefs.  Both  his  fpeeches,  efpecially 
the  firft,  are  remarkable  for  lucidnefs  of  ftatement, 
force  of  reafoning,  and  dignity  of  eloquence. 

The  chief  points  in  the  Bill  were  as  follows :  the 
conftitution  of  a  Board  of  Control,  confifting  of  a 
certain  number  of  Commiffioners,  prefided  over  by 
a  Cabinet  Minifter,  and  exclufively  charged  with  a 
fuperintending  power  over  Indian  affairs  :  all  orders 
and  defpatches  iffuing  from  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  addreffed  to  the  Governors  of  the  feveral  Pre- 
fidencies,  to  be  fubmitted  to  this  Board,  which  was 
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empowered  either  to  confirm,  or  to  modify  and  alter, 
or  to  annul  fuch  orders  ;  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
be  appointed  directly  by  the  Crown  ;  and  laftly,  a 
fpecial  tribunal  to  be  inftituted  for  the  trial  of  public 
delinquents.  While  the  commercial  affairs  of  the 
Company  were  referved,  as  was  right,  to  its  exclufive 
management,  the  conduct  of  political  affairs  was 
brought  under  the  fupreme  control  of  the  Britifh 
Crown. 

Fox  on  the  two  occafions  adverted  to  made  very 
able  fpeeches  in  reply  to  the  Minifter,  extolling  the 
merits  of  his  own  India  Bill,  and  depreciating  the 
production  of  his  rival.  Yet  this  double  Government 
of  India,  as  propofed  by  Pitt,  which,  while  it  left  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  the  immediate  conduct  of  a  vafb 
empire,  that  their  fervants  had  founded,  yet  fubjected 
it  to  the  vigilant  control  of  a  Board  compofed  of  men 
of  high  rank  and  fortune,  and  headed  by  a  refponfible 
Minifter  of  the  Crown,  lafted,  with  fome  flight  modi- 
fications, for  a  period  of  feventy  years.  The  Indian 
Adminiflration  became  henceforth  a  mixed,  well- 
balanced  Government,  with  checks  and  counter- 
checks. For  a  dependency  fo  remote,  and  withal  fo 
vaft — where,  too,  fuch  various  and  momentous  in- 
terefts  were  involved,  any  fcheme  of  Government 
that  could  be  devifed  was  of  neceffity  more  or  lefs 
defective.  And  I  muft  fay,  that  the  India  Bill  firft 
brought  forward  under  fuch  adverfe  circumftances  by 
the  youthful  Minifter,  difplayed  wonderful  fagacity. 
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And  I  feel  bound  to  add,  that  the  people  of  England, 
in  offering  fuch  ftrenuous  oppofition  to  Mr.  Fox's  Bill, 
and  to  the  coalition  which  fupported  it,  evinced  a 
true  monarchical  inftin6l. 

Even  at  this  diftance  of  time,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  con- 
ceive how  Burke,  with  his  conftitutional  views,  could 
have  lent  his  fupport  to  a  meafure  that  fo  unmiftake- 
ably  bore  the  Roundhead  ftamp.  I  fuppofe  he  con- 
ceived that  the  defperate  ills  of  India  demanded  a 
defperate  cure  ;  and  that  as  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
miffioners  to  be  appointed  under  his  friend's  Bill  were 
to  exercife  their  functions  but  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  no  permanent  detriment  would  thereby  be  in- 
flicted on  the  Royal  prerogative.  He  forgot  (to  fay 
nothing  elfe)  the  danger  of  fuch  a  precedent.  Earl 
Ruffell,  as  we  have  feen,  obferves  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  papers  left  by  the  two  fbatefmen  to  prove  that 
the  rafhnefs  of  Mr.  Burke  betrayed  Mr.  Fox  into  a 
meafure  which  he  difapproved  of.  This  is  true,  fo  far 
as  it  goes.  But  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that 
there  are  many  reafons  to  furmife  that,  on  this  me- 
morable occafion,  the  rafhnefs  of  Mr.  Fox  did  actually 
prevail  over  the  wifdom  of  Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  Pitt's  Eaft  India  Bill  was,  in  July  1784,  carried 
in  the  Commons  by  the  triumphant  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  eleven  voices  ;  and,  having  paffed  in  the 
Lords,  received  the  Royal  fignature. 

It  is  now  time  to  pafs  to  another  phafe  in  the 
Indian  policy  of  Burke. 
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Before  I  proceed  to  fpeak  of  his  famous  Speech  on 
the  payment  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts,  it  may  be 
ufeful  to  premife  a  brief  account  of  the  circumftances 
that  led  to  the  Parliamentary  motion  that  called  it 
forth. 

Among  the  princes  in  Southern  India  dependent 
on  the  Britifh  Eaft  India  Company,  the  mofh  con- 
fiderable  at  the  period  under  review  was  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot.  It  was  by  Britifh  influence,  and  by  Britifh 
arms,  he  fucceeded,  in  oppofition  to  the  claims  of  an 
elder  brother,  in  eftablifhing  himfelf  on  his  throne. 

Inftigated,  as  he  afferts,  by  fervants  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company,  he  began  to  entertain  defigns  of 
conquefl  againft  neighbouring  ftates,  as  well  as  to 
introduce  certain  pernicious  changes  in  the  internal 
government  of  his  own  dominions.  For  the  better  car- 
rying out'of  his  defigns,  he  formed  a  fecret  league  with 
certain  fervants  of  the  Company,  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining, without  its  oftenfible  authority,  the  ufe  of  its 
refources  and  power. 

Inftead  of  refiding  in  the  fplendid  palaces  of  his 
own  dominions,  he  fequeftered  himfelf  from  his  country, 
and  lived  in  an  ordinary  houfe  in  the  fuburbs  of  Madras. 
Here  for  many  years  he  carried  on  a  feries  of  intrigues 
with  the  agents  of  the  Company  eftablifhed  in  that 
city.  An  opinion  prevailed  (and  it  is  corroborated  by 
many  paffages  in  the  Nabob's  letters),  that  in  a  long 
courfe  of  years  very  large  fums  had  been  diftributed 
to  fome  of  that  Company's  fervants.  Befides  thefe 
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prefumed  payments  in  ready  money  (of  which 
Burke  juftly  fays,  the  direct  proof,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  was  very  difficult),  the  Nabob  has  acknow- 
ledged as  due  to  thefe  gentlemen,  feveral  millions  of 
Englifh  fterling  money.  There  were  ftrong  grounds 
to  Cufpect  that  thefe  debts  were  purely  fictitious ;  but 
whether  fo  or  no,  the  current  report  was  calculated  to 
excite  alarm,  and  to  provoke  inquiry. 

It  was  moffc  unfeemly,  that  at  the  moment  when 
the  Court  of  Directors  complained  of  their  inability 
to  meet  their  engagements,  and  had  even  obtained  from 
Parliament  an  Act  authorizing  the  fufpenfion  of  the 
payment  of  bills  drawn  on  them  from  India,  their 
fervants  fhould  appear  fo  opulent  as,  befides  ten 
millions  fterling  of  other  demands  on  their  matters, 
to  be  entitled  to  claim  a  debt  of  three  or  four  millions 
more  from  the  territorial  revenue  of  one  of  their  de- 
pendent princes. 

The  facts  connected  with  thefe  debts  were  fo  noto- 
rious, and  they  were  fo  generally  regarded  as  the  chief 
fource  of  the  diforders  in  the  Indian  administration, 
that  all  parties  in  Parliament  called  for  a  rigid  in- 
quiry into  the  matter.  In  all  the  bills  introduced  into 
Parliament  relative  to  India,  investigation  into  thefe 
alleged  abufes  was  uniformly  urged.  By  the  Bill 
commonly  called  Mr.  Pitt's  Bill,  fuch  inquiry  was 
fpecially  committed  to  the  Court  of  Directors ;  and, 
in  cafe  of  need,  that  Court  was  permitted  to  employ 
for  the  fame  object  the  agency  of  the  Council  of  Madras. 
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The  Court  of  Directors,  accordingly,  examined  into 
this  affair,   and   found  the   firft  alleged  debt  to  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot  to  amount  to  2,945,0007.,  computed 
at  compound  intereft.     Another  debt  they  compute 
at  2,465,6807.     This  debt  was  of  an  efpecially  fufpi- 
cious    character,    as,    though  the  Directors  had   fre- 
quently written  on  the  fubject  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
and  to  their  own  fervants,  they  had  never  been  able, 
they  fay,  to  trace   its  origin,   or   to  obtain  any  fatif- 
factory  information  on  the  matter.     For  thefe  reafons, 
the  Directors  add,  that  even  without  the  fpecial  in- 
junction  contained   in   the  Act  of  Parliament,  they 
would  have  felt  themfelves  bound  to  inftitute  a  minute 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and    origin   of  thefe    debts. 
Under  the   authority  of  the   Act,    they  accordingly 
proceeded  to    direct   the    Prefident   and    Council   of 
Madras  to  enter  upon  the  inveftigation  of  this  bufi- 
nefs. 

The  Directors  communicated  to  the  Minifterial 
Board  of  Control  the  draft  of  their  inftructions  to  the 
Council  of  Madras.  But  the  Minifters  addreffed  to 
the  Directors  a  letter  containing  the  very  oppofite  in- 
junctions. Yet,  in  defpite  of  their  folemn  trufb  and 
oath,  of  their  recorded  fentiments,  and  their  urgent 
remonftrances,  and  of  the  very  Act  of  Parliament  in- 
troduced by  the  Minifters  themfelves,  the  Directors 
were  required  to  acknowledge,  without  further  inquiry, 
the  validity  of  thefe  debts,  and  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Carnatic  ,to  fet  apart  a  fund  for  their  due  difcharge. 
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In  another  cafe,  the  Minifherial  Board  of  Control 
refcinded  the  decifion  given  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
in  the  draft  of  inftructions  fubmitted  by  them  to  that 
Board,  and  in  fo  doing,  fet  at  naught  a  pofitive  in- 
junction of  the  recent  A61  of  Parliament.  By  that 
law,  the  Directors  were  entrufted  with  the  right  of 
adjudicating  without  appeal  on  the  indeterminate 
rights  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  and  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot.  By  the  intrigues  of  the  latter,  the  territories 
of  the  former  potentate  had  been  twice  invaded  and 
pillaged,  and  the  prince  himfelf  depofed. 

The  Directors  had  previoufly  ordered,  under  certain 
conditions,  a  reftitution  of  his  territory  to  the  Rajah. 
This  fovereign  fbill  complained  that  that  reftitution 
had  been  incomplete.  The  Directors,  in  purfuance  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  ordered  an  inquiry,  and  came 
to  a  determination  to  reftore  certain  of  his  territories 
to  this  ill-treated  prince.  This  decifion,  alfo,  the  Mi- 
nifterial  Board  reverfed.  Without  hearing  any  of  the 
parties  concerned,  and  without  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  of  Tanjore,  four  times  pillaged 
(twice  by  the  Nabob,  and  twice  by  enemies  inftigated 
by  him),  the  Minifters,  difregarding  the  claufes  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  forced  the  Directors  to  annul 
their  own  act,  and  fix  on  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  a  tri- 
bute to  his  enemy,  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  with  an  accu- 
mulated arrear  of  4OO,ooo/. 

Such  proceedings,  of  courfe,  called  for  inveftigation. 
On  the  28th  February,  1785,  Mr.  Fox,  after  moving 
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that  the  feveral  claufes  of  the  A61  of  Parliament  above 
referred  to  fhould  be  read,  made  the  following  motion  : 
— "  That  the  proper  officer  do  lay  before  this  Houfe 
copies  and  extracts  of  all  letters  and  orders  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  United  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany, in  purfuance  of  the  injunctions  contained  in  the 
37th  and  s8th  claufes  of  the  faid  Act." 

In  an  able  fpeech,  Mr.  Fox  opened  the  debate,  which 
.was  clofed  by  a  long  and  fplendid  harangue  from  Burke. 

In  this  fpeech,  he  leads  us  through  the  intricate 
labyrinth  of  Indian  politics,  unfolds  all  the  artifices  of 
peculation  and  avarice,  points  out  the  fraudulent  col- 
lufion  between  the  body  of  Directors  at  home,  and 
their  officials  in  India,  for  practifmg  ufurious  extor- 
tions on  the  natives  of  that  country  ;  expofes  with  the 
fineft  irony  the  inconfiftent,  wavering,  equivocal  policy 
of  the  Minifters,  and  enkindles  our  indignation  at  the 
appalling  fpectacle  of  Indian  oppreffion  and  Indian 
fuffering.  Over  a  fhatement  of  dry  financial  details, 
he  has  contrived  to  throw  the  rich  colours  of  his  glow- 
ing imagination  ;  and  while  he  excites  our  deteftation 
againft  injufhice  and  tyranny,  and  roufes  our  fym- 
pathy  in  behalf  of  the  oppreffed,  he  never  permits, 
even  in  the  monotonous  narrative  of  fraud,  our  intereft 
for  a  moment  to  flag. 

I  will  cite  two  paffages  illuftrative  of  the  charges 
embodied  in  this  fpeech,  and  of  the  reafoning  and 
eloquence  by  which  they  are  fupported  : — 

"  Here,  fir,"  fays  Burke,  "  you  fee  how  thefe  caufes 
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and  effects  act  upon  one  another.  One  body  of  troops 
mutinies  for  want  of  pay  ;  a  debt  is  contracted  to  pay 
them  ;  and  they  ftill  remain  unpaid.  A  territory  def- 
tined  to  pay  other  troops  is  affigned  for  this  debt ; 
and  thefe  other  troops  fall  into  the  fame  ftate  of  indi- 
gence and  mutiny  with  the  firft.  Bond  is  paid  by 
bond  ;  arrear  is  turned  into  new  arrear  ;  ufury  engen- 
ders new  ufury;  mutiny,  fufpended  in  one  quarter, 
fbarts  up  in  another  ;  until  all  the  revenues  and  all  the 
eftablifhments  are  entangled  into  one  inextricable 
knot  of  confufion,  from  which  they  are  only  difen- 
gaged  by  being  entirely  deftroyed.  In  that  ftate  of 
confufion,  in  a  very  few  months  after  the  date  of  the 
memorial  I  have  juft  read  to  you,  things  were  found, 
when  the  Nabob's  troops,  famifhed  to  feed  Englifh 
foucars,  or  money-lenders,  inftead  of  defending  the 
country,  joined  the  invaders,  and  deferted  in  entire 
bodies  to  Hyder  Ali."  * 

Again,  in  the  following  paffage,  the  orator  difplays 
the  fatal  collufion  between  the  Home  Directors  and 
their  Indian  fervants  in  the  practice  of  ufurious  exac- 
tions from  the  native  princes  ;  exactions  fubverfive  of 
the  authority  of  the  former,  and  ruinous  to  the  un- 
happy people  of  India. 

"All  this    time,"  fays    he,    "they  (the  Directors), 
know,  that  by  having  a  debt  (to  themfelves)  fubfifting 
without  any  intereft,  which  is  to  be  paid  by  contract- 
ing a  debt  on  the  higheft   intereft,   they  manifeftly 
*Vol.  iii.  p.  145,  Bohn's  ed. 
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render  it  neceffary  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  to  give  the 
private  demand  (of  the  Englifh  money-lenders),  a 
preference  over  the  public  demand,  or  that  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company ;  and  by  binding  him  and  their  fer- 
vants  together  in  a  common  caufe,  they  enable  him  to 
form  a  party  to  the  utter  ruin  of  their  own  authority 
and  their  own  affairs.  Thus,  their  falfe  moderation, 
and  their  affected  purity  (he  is  fpeaking  of  the  Home 
Directors),  by  the  natural  operation  of  everything 
falfe  and  everything  affected,  becomes  pander  and 
bawd  to  the  unbridled  debauchery  and  licentious 
lewdnefs  of  ufury  and  extortion. 

"In  confequence  of  this  double  game,  all  the  territo- 
rial revenues  have,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  covered 
by  thofe  locufts,  the  Englifh  foucars,  or  money- 
lenders. Not  one  fmgle  foot  of  the  Carnatic  has 
efcaped  them  ;  a  territory  as  large  as  England. 

"During  thefe  operations,  what  a  fcene  has  that 
country  prefented  !  The  ufurious  European  affignee 
fuperfedes  the  Nabob's  native  farmer  of  the  revenue ; 
the  farmer  flies  to  the  Nabob's  prefence  to  claim  his 
bargain ;  whilft  his  fervants  murmur  for  wages,  and 
his  foldiers  mutiny  for  pay.  The  mortgage  to  the 
European  affignee  is  then  refumed,  and  the  native  far- 
mer replaced ;  replaced,  again  to  be  removed,  on  the 
new  clamour  of  the  European  affignee.*  Every  man 

*See  Confultation,  28th  January,  1781,  where  it  is  afferted, 
and  not  denied,  that  the  Nabob's  farmers  of  revenue  feldom  con- 
tinue for  three  months  together.  From  this  the  Mate  of  the 
country  may  be  eafily  judged  of. 
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of  rank  and  landed  fortune  being  long  fince  extin- 
guifhed,  the  remaining  miferable  laft  cultivator,  who 
grows  to  the  foil,  after  having  his  back  fcored  by  the 
farmer,  has  it  again  flayed  by  the  whip  of  the  affignee  ; 
and  is  thus  by  a  ravenous,  becaufe  a  fhort-lived,  fuc- 
ceffion  of  claimants,  lamed  from  oppreffor  to  oppref- 
for,  whilft  a  fmgle  drop  of  blood  is  left  as  the  means 
of  extorting  a  fmgle  grain  of  corn. 

"  Do  not  think  I  paint.  Far,  very  far  from  it.  I 
do  not  reach  the  fact,  nor  approach  to  it.  Men  of  re- 
fpectable  condition,  men  equal  to  your  fubftantial 
Englifh  yeomen,  are  daily  tied  up  and  fcourged,  to 
anfwer  the  multiplied  demands  of  various  contending 
and  contradictory  titles,  all  iffuing  from  one  and  the 
fame  fource.  Tyrannous  exaction  brings  on  fervile  con- 
cealment ;  and  that,  again,  calls  forth  tyrannous  co- 
ercion. They  move  in  a  circle,  mutually  producing  and 
produced ;  till  at  length  nothing  of  humanity  is  left 
in  the  government,  no  trace  of  integrity,  fpirit,  or 
manlinefs  in  the  people,  who  drag  out  a  precarious 
and  degraded  exiftence  under  this  fyftem  of  outrage 
upon  human  nature.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  efta- 
bliihment  of  a  debt  to  the  Company,  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  managed,  and  as  it  ever  will  remain,  until  ideas 
are  adopted  totally  different  from  thofe  which  prevail 
at  this  time."* 

The  celebrated  paffage  in  this  fpeech,  defcribing  the 
defolation  of  the  Carnatic  by  Hyder  Ali,  and  which 
*Vol.  iii.  pp.  175-6,  Bohn's  ed. 
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is  one  of  the  moft  fplendid  in  our 

well  known  to  need  more  than  a  paffing  reference. 

I  am  now  approaching  one  of  the  moft  eventful 
periods  in  the  life  of  Burke.  We  have  feen  how  long 
the  affairs  of  India  had  engaged  his  attention,  and 
how  frequently  in  the  courfe  of  his  fpeeches  he  had 
made  allufion  to  the  conduct  of  the  Governor-General, 
Warren  Haftings.  He  had  on  one  occafion  pointed 
out  the  fingular  phenomenon  that  an  individual  whofe 
conduct  had  been  reprobated  by  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, and  who  had  been  recalled  from  his  poft  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  fhould  ftill  continue  to  lead  the 
armies,  and  conduct  the  civil  government  of  India. 

At  the  very  outfet  of  thefe  proceedings,  it  may  be 
well  to  fhow  the  fpirit  which  dictated  and  guided  the 
policy  of  our  illuftrious  ftatefman  in  the  profecution 
of  the  great  Indian  official.  And  this  is  the  more 
neceffary,  as  Lord  Macaulay,  who,  in  his  judgment  of 
Burke,  is  ufually  far  more  juft  and  generous  than  the 
other  members  of  his  party,  has  in  his  "  Life  of  Haft- 
ings" written  as  follows  :  "Burke's  indignation  towards 
Haftings,  virtuous  in  its  origin,  acquired  too  much  of 
the  character  of  perfonal  averfion.  He  could  fee  no 
mitigating  circumftance,  no  redeeming  merit''* 

In  a  fpeech  delivered  in  Parliament  in  1784,  when 
moving  for  the  production  of  certain  papers  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  Haftings,  Burke  himfelf,  by  antici- 
pation, refutes  this  charge.      "/  dif claim!'  fays  he, 
*"  Life  of  Haftings,"  p.  82. 
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"every  feeling  of  perfonal  pique  or  averjion.  Mr. 
Haftings  has  never  injured  or  offended  me.  He  pojfeffes 
many  qualities,  of  which  I  am  as  ready  as  any  man  to 
avow  my  admiration.  I  entered  on  the  '  Select  Com- 
mittee '  with  fuch  a  manifeft  partiality  for  this  man, 
that  the  friends  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  often  upbraided  me 
for  the  prejudice  which  they  thought  I  entertained  in 
his  favour.  I  had  been,  like  many  of  my  betters,  daz- 
zled with  the  conftant  panegyrics  which  attended  the 
mention  of  his  name.  But  the  huge  volumes  of  evidence 
which  came  under  my  infpe6lion  effected  a  complete 
revolution  in  all  my  ideas  of  this  celebrated  character. 
The  inquiries  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  make 
were  laborious,  and  I  foon  forefaw  would  certainly 
fubject  me  to  a  world  of  obloquy  and  invidious  re- 
mark. I  perfevered,  however  ;  and  what  was  the 
refult  ?  I  found  that  plunder,  murder,  and  defolation 
had  been  fyftematically  purfued ;  that  the  policy  of 
India  aimed  only  at  rapacity ;  that  no  means,  how- 
ever foul  and  atrocious,  which  could  facilitate  this  end, 
were  omitted ;  and  that  the  perpetrators  of  all  thefe 
enormities,  infhead  of  being  called  to  an  account  for 
their  actions,  were  fupported,  protected,  and  cherifhed 
by  thofe  whofe  duty  it  was  to  profecute  and  to  punifh 
them.  I  could  not,  therefore,  but  look  on  Mr.  Haft- 
ings  as  the  fcourge  of  India."* 

Such  is  a  plain,  candid  fbatement  of  Burke's  feelings 
in  regard  to  this  celebrated  Indian  Governor.     But  I 
*  "  Parliamentary  Hiftory,"  vol.  xxiv.  p.  1,270. 
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do  not  pretend  that,  with  an  indignation  fo  juft  and 
virtuous,  no  alloy  of  human  infirmity  was  intermixed. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  in  his  fpeeches  on  the 
Impeachment,  the  orator  might  have  fpared,  in  re- 
ference to  the  culprit  at  the  bar,  fome  expreffions  that 
were  needleffly  harfh.  But  as  to  a  balancing  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  Warren  Haftings,  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  would  have  done  well  to  remember  that  the 
fpeech  of  a  public  profecutor  muft  needs  differ  in  its 
tone  from  the  calmer  effay  of  a  political  writer.* 

Burke  expreffly  faid  in  Parliament,  "  that  a  fet-ofT 
could  only  be  urged  where  general  criminality  was 
imputed  or  fufpe6led,  againft  which  it  might  be  fair 
to  plead  general  merits ;  but  where  a  fpecific  charge 
of  criminality  had  been  exhibited,  it  became  an  a6l 
of  duty  to  put  the  party  accufed  upon  his  trial, 
without  regard  to  any  merits  which  he  might  poffefs 
in  any  part  of  his  condu6l."t  And  Fox,  in  his  very 


*  Burke  faid  of  himfelf  in  Parliament,  in  1786,  that  "no  man 
was  more  ready  to  forgive  a  political  adverfary  than  he  was,  and 
to  fhake  hands  when  the  caufe  of  conjeft  was  at  an  end." — 
"  Parliamentary  Hiflory,"  vol.  xxv.,  p.  1,403. 

In  the  fame  debate,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who,  as  the  friend  and 
partifan  of  Pitt,  fat  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Houfe,  paid  the 
following  generous  tribute  to  the  leading  profecutor  of  Haftings. 
After  fpeaking  of  his  long  ftudy  of  Indian  affairs,  and  how  much 
the  wrongs  of  that  country  had  kindled  his  indignation,  he  fays : 
"  Of  that  right  hon.  gentleman's  head  and  heart,  of  his  humanity 
and  his  abilities,  his  rectitude  and  his  perfeverance,  no  man  en- 
tertained a  higher  opinion  than  he  did." — Ibid.,  p.  1,408. 

f  "  Parliamentary  Hiftory,"  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  887. 
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able  fpeech  on  the  Rohilla  charge  in  1786,  obferved 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  fervices  of  Mr.  Haftings, 
they  cannot  be  pleaded  here  ;  they  never  can  be  con- 
fidered  as  preventing  his  offences  being  inquired  into  ; 
and  if  he  is  guilty,  he  ought  to  fuffer  the  punifhment 
due  to  them."*  Sheridan,  too,  in  his  famous  fpeech 
on  the  Begums  in  the  following  year,  declares  "  that 
the  Houfe  had  fhown  its  marked  deteftation  of  that 
novel  and  bafe  fophifm  in  the  principles  of  judicial 
inquiry  (conftantly  the  language  of  the  Governor- 
General's  fervile  dependents !)  that  crimes  might  be 
compounded,  that  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Haftings  was  to  be 
balanced  by  his  fucceffes,  that  fortunate  events  were 
a  full  and  complete  fet-off  againfh  a  fyftem  of  oppref- 
fion,  corruption,  breach  of  faith,  peculation,  and 
treachery."f 

And  in  one  of  the  concluding  debates  on  the  accu- 
fations  againfb  Mr.  Haftings,  Pitt  uttered,  in  1787,  with 
refpec~l  to  this  principle  of  a  fet-off  of  merits  againft 
delinquencies  charged — a  plea  which  Haftings  him- 
felf  had  repudiated — the  following  remarkable  words  : 
"  For  my  own  part,  fuch  is  my  opinion  of  many  parts 
of  the  charges  brought  againft  Mr.  Haftings,  of  their 
importance  and  criminality,  that  I  cannot  conceive,  if 
they  are  well  founded,  how  the  higheft  and  the  greateft 
merits  which  have  ever  been  alleged  in  favour  of  this 
gentleman  can  be  fet  in  oppofition  to  them  as  a  plea, 

*"  Parliamentary  Hiftory,"  vol.  xxvi.  p.  86. 
f  Ibid.,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  277. 
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even  againft  conviction  and  punifhment,  much  lefs 
againft  inquiry  and  trial,  which  are  now  the  objects 
in  queftion."* 

Thefe  paffages  from  the  fpeeches  of  eminent  public 
men  I  have  cited,  becaufe  they  combat  a  principle  of 
lax  morality,  that  disfigures  the  brilliant  biographical 
fketch  by  Lord  Macaulay,  who,  though  himfelf  a  man 
of  upright  and  honourable  fentiments,  was  not,  I 
think,  wholly  uninfected  by  the  fpirit  of  his  age  ;  a 
fpirit  which  worfhips  accomplifhed  facts,  and  looks  on 
deeds  of  the  moft  atrocious  ufurpation,  injuftice,  and 
violence,  as  quite  juftified  by  fuccefs. 

After  having  ruled  over  India  for  thirteen  years, 
Mr.  Warren  Haftings  took  his  departure  from  Calcutta 
in  November,  1784,  and  arrived  in  England  on  the 
1 6th  June  of  the  following  year.  On  the  2Oth  of  the 
fame  month  Burke  gave  notice  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, that  he  would  in  the  following  Seffion  move  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  adminiftration  of  the  late  Governor- 
General  of  India. 

Early  in  the  following  SefTion,  in  January,  1786, 
Major  Scott,  the  indifcreet  friend  and  advocate  of 
Haftings,  challenged  Mr.  Burke  to  bring  forward  his 
threatened  motion.  The  chatlenge  was  taken  up  by 
the  whole  Oppofition  ;  and  Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  in 
cafe  his  right  honourable  friend  fhrank  from  the  en- 
terprife,  he  would  himfelf  introduce  a  motion  for 
inftituting  an  inquiry  into  the  public  conduct  of  the 
*  "Parliamentary  Hiftory,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  1,136. 

U 
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late  Governor-General.  So  imjuft  is  the  accufation 
that  Burke  was  the  fole  author  of  this  famous  Im- 
peachment !  * 

In  February  and  March  of  the  fame  year  (1786), 
Burke  applied  for  papers,  and  announced  his  intention 
of  moving  for  a  profecution  of  the  late  Governor- 
General  by  an  impeachment  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe 
of  Lords.  Minifters  refufed  fome  of  the  documents  ; 
and,  as  Lord  Macaulay  juftly  obferves,  '-'held  lan- 
guage fuch  as  ftrongly  confirmed  the  prevailing 
opinion  that  they  intended  to  fupport  Haftings."t 

In  April  of  the  fame  year,  many  of  the  charges 
againft  Haftings,  drawn  up  by  Burke,  were  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  There  was  a  General 
Committee  of  the  Houfe,  and  to  that  Committee  were 
referred  for  confideration  all  the  reports  on  Indian 
affairs  made  in  the  courfe  of  feveral  preceding  years 
by  the  Secret  Committee  and  the  Select  Committee. 

The  charges  againft  the  late  Governor-General 
which  had  been  framed  by  Burke,  evinced  a  rare 
knowledge  of  the  minuteft  tranfactions  in  India,  a 
fpirit  of  fearching  analyfis,  and  an  admirable  clearnefs 
of  ftyle.  Pitt  complained  that  though  they  contained 
much  criminatory  matter,  which  involved  the  honour, 
dignity,  and  the  mofh  facred  interefts  of  the  Empire, 
as  well  as  the  character  of  the  accufed  party,  yet  were 

*  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Philip)  Francis  declared  that  he  firft 
fuggefted  to  Burke  fuch  a  proceeding. 
f  "  Life  of  Haflings,"  p.  83. 
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they  often  vague  and  indefinite,  and  were,  befides, 
mixed  up  with  extraneous  hiftorical  narratives.  Burke 
replied  that  political  mifdemeanours  were  not,  like 
offences  againft  private  perfons  or  private  rights,  ca- 
pable of  exact  definition,  but  might  be  aggravated  or 
extenuated  by  a  variety  of  concomitant  circumftances  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  all  charges  directed  againft  them 
mufb  needs  be  more  or  lefs  indefinite,  and  contain 
much  explanatory  matter.  Secondly,  he  remarked 
that  his  original  plan,  which  had  been  overruled  by  the 
Houfe,  was  to  call  in  evidence  for  the  profecution,  and 
then  out  of  that  evidence  to  draw  up  and  fhape  his 
accufations.  Fox  obferved,  too,  that  thefe  charges, 
brought  forward  by  his  difhinguifhed  friend,  were  not 
yet  articulated ;  that  they  were  but  the  crude  mate- 
rials of  accufation,  out  of  which  the  fpecific  articles  of 
impeachment  were  to  be  formed. 

A  copy  of  the  charges  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Haftings ; 
and  a  fhort  time  afterwards  he  was  permitted  to  defend 
himfelf  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  His 
defence  was  able,  but  too  lengthy  ;  and  his  recent 
biographer,  Lord  Macaulay,  juftly  obferves,  that  the 
reading  of  a  lengthened  document  to  a  popular  affem- 
bly,  accuftomed  as  that  affembly  was  to  the  moft  fervid 
oratory,  was  a  great  miftake.* 

On   the    i ft  June,    1786,    Burke   brought   forward 
againft  Haftings  the  firft  charge,  that  relating  to  the 
extermination  of  the  Rohillas.     This  whole  affair  was 
*  "  Life  of  Haftings,"  p.  84. 
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one  of  the  moft  atrocious  abufes  of  power  in  the  entire 
adminiftration  of  the  late  Governor-General,  and  had 
been   already  feverely   reprobated  by  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.      The  Rohillas   were   tribes  of  Afghans, 
fettled  for  feveral  centuries  in   Northern  India,  and 
were   remarkable   for  their   valour,    intelligence,  and 
agricultural  fkill.     The  country  they  occupied  being 
noted    for   its  flourifhing  husbandry  and  commerce, 
tempted   the  cupidity  of  Sujah  Dowlah,  the  Nabob 
of  Oude.     This  profligate  and  wicked  prince,  without 
any  provocation  whatfoever,  declared  war  againft  the 
noble  inhabitants  of  Rohilcund.     He  well  knew  that 
his  own  troops  were  unequal  to  the  fubjugation  of  this 
valiant  race  ;  and  fo  he  folicited  the  co-operation  of 
the   Britifh   Eaft    India    Company.      The   Governor- 
General,  Warren  Haftings,  with  a  bafenefs  exceeding 
that  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  hired  out,  for  the  fum  of 
four  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  to  this  his  worthy  ally, 
and  for  the  purpofe  of  aiding  him  in  his  flagitious  en- 
terprife,  a  brigade  of  Englifh  troops.     Thus,  a  noble, 
unoffending  people,  in  defpite  of  its  mofb  folemn  pro- 
tefts,  and  its  mofh  liberal  offers,  beheld  the  wicked  in- 
vafion  of  its  dominions  ;  and  when,  after  an  heroic  re- 
fiftance,  it  had  fuccumbed  to  fuperior  difcipline,  it  faw 
its  lands,  cities,  villages,  and  homefteads  given  up  to 
the  rage,  rapacity,  and  lufb  of  the  fpoiler,  followed  by 
famine  and  peftilence  in  his  train.     Not  one  ftipula- 
tion,  in  cafe  of  the  Nabob's  fuccefs,  had  Haftings  made 
in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  vanquifhed — not  one  word 
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of  rebuke  or  proteft  did  he  utter,  though  urged  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  do  fo,  againft  the  utter  exter- 
mination of  an  innocent  race. 

This  moft  bafe,  treacherous,  cruel  policy,  which 
brought  difhonour  on  the  Britifh  name,  naturally  called 
forth  the  eloquent  invective  of  Burke.  The  Minifter 
Dundas,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  had  prefided 
over  the  "Secret  Committee,"  which  had,  in  1782,  re- 
probated the  public  conduct  of  Haftings,  and  had  de- 
manded his  recall — a  condemnation  confirmed  by  the 
Houfe  of  Commons — yet  now  rofe  to  fhield  the  late 
Governor-General  from  profecution.  He  talked  of  his 
later  fervices  as  redeeming  his  former  mifdemeanours, 
pointed  to  acts  of  immorality  that  had  often  disfigured 
the  policy  of  Governments,  and  even  of  our  own  in 
recent  times,  and  feemed  to  infmuate  that  expediency, 
and  not  eternal  juftice,  was  the  ftandard  whereby  po- 
litical meafures  were  to  be  judged.  A  more  pitiable 
difplay  of  inconfiftency,  and  of  low,  felfim  politics,  was 
never  witneffed  in  Parliament.  In  defpite  of  the  efforts 
of  Burke  and  Fox,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  119 
votes  againft  67.  Pitt,  who  in  the  debate  had  obferved 
deep  filence,  voted  with  the  majority. 

The  friends  of  Haftings  were  elated  by  this  victory. 
The  Oppofition  in  Parliament  were  thrown  into  a  ftate 
of  equal  difcouragement.  When  on  one  of  the  moft 
important  charges,  and  one,  too,  formerly  confirmed 
by  the  combined  authority  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  Governor-General 
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had  been  now  acquitted  by  the  new  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, there  feemed,  indeed,  little  chance  that  his  im- 
peachment could  be  eventually  carried. 

On  the  1 3th  June,  of  the  fame  year,  a  fecond  charge 
againft  Haftings  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Fox. 
This  was  what  was  called  the  Benares  charge,  and  re- 
lated to  the  exorbitant  exactions  in  money  wrung  by 
the  late  Governor-General  from  Cheyte  Sing,  the 
Rajah  of  Benares  ;  the  fcandalous  depofition  of  that 
prince,  and  the  political  revolution  in  his  dominions 
which  had  been  the  confequence.  Fox  opened  the 
charge  with  his  ufual  talent  and  eloquence,  and  fhowed 
to  what  an  abject  ftate  of  uncertainty,  mifery,  and 
bondage  the  cruel  cupidity  of  the  Governor-General 
had  gradually  reduced  the  Sovereign  and  the  people 
of  that  country. 

Befides  a  fixed  tribute,  which  the  Rajah  had  re- 
gularly paid  to  the  Company,  Haftings,  contrary  to 
exprefs  ftipulations,  had  for  three  fucceffive  years 
exacted  from  this  unfortunate  prince  an  aggregate 
fum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
ling.  Then  when,  by  further  extortions,  the  Governor- 
General  had  exhaufted  the  patience  of  his  victim,  and 
forced  him  to  make  remonftrances,  he  conftrued  thofe 
remonftrances  into  fo  many  crimes,  and  punifhed  his 
contumacy  by  demanding  a  fupply  of  one  thoufand 
horfe.  Utterly  unable  to  meet  this  demand,  but  in 
hopes  of  allaying  the  rapacity  of  Haftings,  the  Rajah 
offers  him  the  fum  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
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But  not  content  with  this  propofal,  the  pitilefs  tyrant 
exacts  half  a  million  more,  and  even  conceives  the 
project  of  felling  the  whole  territory  of  Benares,  as  he 
had  formerly  done  Rohilcund,  to  the  worthlefs  Nabob 
of  Oude. 

The  Governor-General  then  vifits  Benares ;  and 
though  the  Rajah  comes  out  in  folemn  ftate  to  meet 
him,  and  treats  him  even  with  obfequious  deference, 
yet  are  his  advances  met  with  fullen  difdain. 

At  length,  in  his  very  capital — the  feat,  too,  of  the 
Brahminical  religion  and  learning — Haftings  has  the 
audacity  to  arrefb  the  perfon  of  the  Rajah,  and  place 
him  under  the  cuftody  of  fepoys.  Throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  this  atrocious  infult  provokes  a  mu- 
tiny, and  feveral  Englifh  officers  and  many  fepoys  fall 
in  a  conflict  with  the  infurgents.  Amid  the  general 
confufion  the  Rajah  efcapes  from  his  palace.  He 
gives  a  defiant  anfwer  to  Haftings,  but  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  Britifh  troops  from  Bengal  puts  an  end 
to  this  national  rifing. 

The  unhappy  Rajah  quits  his  territory  for  ever,  and 
Benares  is  henceforth  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Company. 

An  addition  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  was 
thus  made  to  its  revenues.  The  treafure  of  Cheyte 
Sing,  depofited  in  his  palace,  had  been  eflimated  at  a 
million  fterling ;  but  not  a  fourth  of  that  fum  was  it 
found  to  be  ;  and  even  this  was  claimed  and-  taken  as 
prize-money  by  the  Britifh  troops. 
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After  Fox  had  concluded  his  elaborate  fpeech,  Pitt 
rofe,  and  juftified  Haftings  on  moft  of  the  points  in 
his  dealings  with  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  on  which  his 
conduct  had  been  arraigned.  But  towards  the  clofe 
of  his  fpeech  he  feverely  condemned  him  for  im- 
pofmg  on  the  Rajah  an  exorbitant  fine,  and  declared, 
to  the  great  furprife  of  his  party,  that  he  would  give 
his  fupport  to  Fox's  motion.  His  conclufion  did  not 
certainly  tally  with  his  premifes ;  but,  inconfiftent 
as  his  fpeech  was,  it  turned  the  majority  of  the 
Houfe  againft  the  late  Governor-General.  The  charge 
brought  forward  by  Fox  was  affirmed  by  119  votes 
againft  79.  From  this  time  forward  the  ftar  of  Haft- 
ings  declined. 

In  the  following  seffion,  on  the  7th  February,  1787, 
the  third  charge,  relating  to  the  refumption  of  the 
jaghires,  or  lands  belonging  to  the  Begums,  or  Prin- 
ceffes,  of  Oude,  was  brought  on  by  Mr.  Sheridan. 
The  cafe  was  limply  this.  Difappointed  in  not  find- 
ing in  the  royal  coffers  of  Benares  the  amount  'of 
treafure  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  Haftings  made 
more  fweeping  and  exorbitant  demands  than  ever  on 
the  Nabob  of  Oude,  Afaph-ul-Dowlah.  This  pro- 
fligate prince,  odious  to  his  fubjects,  and  contemned 
by  his  neighbours,  had  courted,  in  felf-defence,  the 
protection  of  the  Company,  and  folicited  of  Haftings 
the  fupport  of  a  Britifh  brigade,  which  he  engaged  to 
pay.  The  gradual  impoverifhment  of  his  people,  how- 
ever,— the  refult  of  his  bad  government — and  the  con- 
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fequent  decline  of  the  revenue,  rendered  him  every 
year  lefs  capable  of  fulfilling  his  engagements  with 
the  Governor-General.  The  latter,  then,  hit  on  the 
expedient  of  plundering,  in  concert  with  the  Nabob, 
the  lands  and  treafures  of  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother, the  Begums,  or  Princeffes,  of  Oude.  Thefe 
ladies  had  been  left  by  the  late  Nabob  with  ample 
poffeffions  in  land,  and  a  very  large  treafure  in  money 
and  jewels.  This  was  a  lure  too  tempting  for  the 
cupidity  of  Haftings. 

In  the  fortrefs  of  Chunar  he,  accordingly,  held  a 
conference  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  in  which  he  en- 
gaged with  the  latter,  that  in  cafe  he  fhould  lend  his 
affiftance  in  confifcating  the  dominions  and  feizing  on 
the  treafures  of  the  Begums,  he  fhould  then  be  re- 
leafed  from  all  his  pecuniary  obligations  to  the  Com- 
pany. This  propofal  on  the  part  of  the  Governor- 
General  was  the  more  iniquitous,  as  Afaph-ul-Dowlah 
had  already  received  confiderable  fums  from  the 
Princeffes,  and  as  his  repeated  exactions  had  at  laft 
forced  them  to  feek  the  mediation  of  the  Government 
of  Bengal.  The  Nabob  of  Oude,  on  receiving  on  one 
occafion  a  certain  pecuniary  aid  from  his  mother, 
folemnly  pledged  himfelf  never  more  to  encroach 
upon  her  rights  ;  and  the  Government  of  Calcutta  was 
a  party  to  the  compact,  which  it  guaranteed.  In  the 
treaty  of  Chunar,  therefore,  a  triple  crime  was  com- 
mitted by  the  Governor-General.  Firft,  he  violated 
the  plighted  faith  of  his  own  Government ;  next,  he 
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trampled  under  foot  the  moft  facred  rights  of  pro- 
perty, of  regal  ftation,  and  of  the  tender  and  helplefs 
fex  ;  and  laftly,  he  ftrove  to  obliterate  from  the  breafb 
of  a  fon  the  holieft  feelings  and  inftincts  of  filial 
piety. 

Afaph-ul-Dowlah  foon  repented  of  the  guilty  com- 
pact he  had  entered  into  with  Haftings  ;  but,  forced  to 
yield  to  his  menaces,  as  well  as  to  thofe  of  the  Englifh 
refident  at  Lucknow,  he  folemnly  protefted  that  in 
this  a6l  of  injuftice  he  was  not  a  free  agent. 

The  Begums  were  defpoiled  of  their  jaghires,  or 
landed  poffeffions  ;  and  fteps  were  taken  to  rob  them 
of  their  treafures  in  money  alfo.  The  eunuchs  who 
prefided  over  their  houfehold  were  feized,  imprifoned, 
manacled,  delivered  over  to  tormentors  fent  by  the 
Nabob,  and  almoft  reduced  to  ftarvation. 

The  Princeffes,  alfo,  were  treated  with  a  barbarity 
little  fhort  of  the  outrages  which  their  officers  were 
fubjected  to.  They  were  kept  in  clofe  confinement ; 
the  food  admitted  into  the  apartments  of  themfelves 
and  their  attendants,  fcarcely  fufficed  to  fatisfy  the 
cravings  of  nature ;  the  fanctity  of  their  zenanas  was 
violated  by  the  officious  intrufion  of  the  agents  of 
tyranny  ;  and,  fhameful  to  fay,  their  effects  were  fold 
in  the  public  market-place.  At  length,  when  the  Go- 
vernor-General had  wrung  from  thefe  helplefs  victims 
of  fpoliation  the  enormous  fum  of  one  million  two 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  and  deemed  nought  more 
remained  to  glut  his  avarice,  he  releafed  the  eunuchs 
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from  their  fetters,  and  ceafed  to  famifh  the  Princeffes 
and  their  attendants. 

It  was  this  tale  of  fhame  and  horror  that  formed 
the  theme  of  the  very  brilliant  and  ftirring  harangue 
which,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1787,  Richard  Brinfley 
Sheridan  delivered  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

This  orator,  whom  I  have  already  had  occafion  to 
name,  had,  like  his  fellow-countryman,  Burke,  been 
defigned  for  the  bar.  This  profeffion  he  abandoned 
for  the  purfuit  of  letters  ;  and  the  latter  he  again  gave 
up  for  the  more  exciting  occupations  of  political  life. 
Sheridan  who  was  noted  for  the  readinefs  and  bril- 
liancy of  his  converfational  wit,  had  already,  by  feve- 
ral  admirable  comedies,  acquired  great  reputation.  In 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  he  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  his  promptnefs  in  reply,  his  ingenuity,  his  wit,  his 
pointed  irony,  and  his  eloquence ;  and  (when  he  had 
ftudied  the  fubje6l),  by  his  vigour  of  reafoning.  But 
all  thefe  varied  gifts,  which,  had  they  been  duly  cul- 
tivated, would  have  made  him  a  powerful  orator,  were 
deprived  of  half  their  force,  by  the  want  of  diligence 
and  perfeverance,  by  a  recklefs  improvidence  in  pri- 
vate life,  and  by  the  abfence  of  religious  and  moral 
principle. 

Yet,  with  all  thefe  drawbacks,  he  was  on  fome  occa- 
fions  a  very  effective  orator  ;  and  in  the  great  affair 
which  now  engages  our  attention,  he  delivered  a 
fpeech  that  lafted  for  upwards  of  five  hours,  and 
which  Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Windham,  declared  to 
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have  been  the  moft  eloquent  ever  uttered  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament.  Such  was  the  effect  it  produced, 
that  when  the  orator  refumed  his  feat,  the  Peers  below 
the  bar,  the  ftrangers  in  the  galleries,  as  well  as  the 
Members  of  the  Houfe,  joined  in  one  fpontaneous 
burft  of  applaufe.  So  great  was  the  excitement 
among  the  Members,  that  the  Houfe  was  compelled 
to  adjourn. 

The  fubject  itfelf,  affording  fo  much  fcope  for  pathe- 
tic appeal  and  eloquent  invective,  was  well  adapted 
to  the  purpofes  of  oratory.  Such  a  topic,  treated  in 
an  eloquent  fpeech,  and  fet  off  by  a  fine  delivery,  was 
calculated  to  produce  the  moft  ftriking  effect.  But 
this  fpeech  is  admitted  to  have  combined,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  clofe  reafoning,  brilliant  wit  and 
irony,  the  moft  touching  pathos,  and  the  moft 
fcathing  invective.  Unfortunately,  no  full  and  correct 
report  exifts  of  it ;  but  the  reports  which  I  have  read 
have  left  on  my  mind  the  impreffion,  that  the  enco- 
miums pronounced  by  the  great  orators  I  have  juft 
named  muft  be  in  no  fmall  degree  exaggerated.  I  find 
here  epigrammatic  points,  from  which  the  high  models 
of  eloquence  are  wholly  free.  Windham  himfelf,  while 
he  calls  this  Begum  fpeech  "  the  fineft  that  had  been 
delivered  within  the  memory  of  man,"  admits  "  that 
it  had  fome  faults  of  tafte,  feldom  wanting  either  in 
the  literary  or  in  the  parliamentary  performances  of 
Sheridan."* 

*  See  Macaulay's  "  Life  of  Haflings,"  p.  88. 
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Then,  again,  thofe  luminous  trains  of  thought  that 
fo  often  light  up  the  fpeeches  of  Burke  are,  if  it  be 
fair  to  judge  from  the  exifting  meagre  report,  wanting 
alfo  in  this  celebrated  oration. 

By  this  extraordinary  effort  of  his  genius,  Sheridan 
augmented  the  majority  againfh  Haftings  ;  while,  out 
of  doors,  he  rallied  public  opinion  to  the  caufe  of  the 
impeachment.  Pitt,  and  a  great  number  of  his  par- 
tifans,  f  upported  this  Begum  charge  ;  and  it  was  finally 
affirmed  by  a  majority  of  175  votes  againfb  69. 

I  have  not  time  to  fpeak  in  detail  of  the  remaining 
charges  brought  againft  Haftings.  On  the  2nd  of 
March,  1787,  Mr.  Thomas  Pelham  opened  the  fourth 
charge,  the  fubje6l  of  which  was  the  corrupt  and 
oppreffive  conduct  of  Haftings  towards  the  Nabob  of 
Farruckabad.  The  fifth  charge,  relative  to  contracts 
and  falaries,  was  on  the  I5th  of  March  brought  for- 
ward by  Sir  James  Erfkine.  On  the  22nd  day  of 
the  fame  month,  the  fixth  charge  refpecting  Fyzoolah 
Khan,  the  Rajah  of  Rampore,  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Windham.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  the  feventh  charge, 
touching  the  corrupt  receiving  of  bribes  and  prefents, 
was  intrufted  to  the  management  of  Mr.  Sheridan. 
On  the  i Qth  day  of  the  fame  month,  the  eighth  and 
laft  charge,  relative  to  the  revenues  of  Bengal, 
was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Francis,  formerly  an 
official  colleague  of  the  late  Governor-General  of 
India. 

All  thefe  charges  were  affirmed  by  the  Houfe  of 
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Commons,  and  fome  of  them  by  large  majorities.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  the  charges  were  fuc- 
ceffively  evolved,  the  language  of  Mr.  Pitt  became 
more  and  more  adverfe  to  the  accufed  party.  A 
Committee  was  chofen  by  the  Houfe  to  prepare 
articles  of  Impeachment  againfb  the  late  Governor- 
General  of  India.  On  the  25th  day  of  April  of  the 
fame  year,  Mr.  Burke,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
laid  thofe  articles  on  the  table  of  the  Houfe.  On 
the  Qth  of  May,  the  Houfe  took  them  into  confidera- 
tion  ;  and  after  a  laft  effort  made  in  his  defence  by 
the  friends  of  Haftings,  Mr.  Pitt  rofe,  and  warmly 
fupported  the  main  charges  embodied  in  the  Impeach- 
ment The  Houfe  then  divided  on  the  queftion, 
when  the  report  was  carried  by  175  voices  to  89. 

The  next  day,  Burke,  by  order  of  the  Houfe,  and 
attended  by  the  majority  of  its  members,  repaired  to 
the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and  there,  in  the  name  of  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  folemnly  impeached 
Warren  Haftings  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanours. 
Mr.  Haftings  was  fummoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Upper 
Houfe ;  and  after  the  articles  of  Impeachment  had 
been  read  at  great  length,  he  was  made  to  give  bail, 
himfelf  in  twenty  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  and  two 
fureties  in  ten  thoufand  pounds  each,  that  he  mould 
appear  in  the  following  Seffion  at  the  bar  of  the 
Lords,  and  there  abide  the  iffue  of  the  procefs.  A 
few  days  afterwards  Parliament  was  prorogued. 

The  1 3th  day  of  February,  1788,  was  the  day  ap- 
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pointed  for  the  trial   of  Warren  Haftings  before  the 
Peers    of  the  realm,  affembled   in   Weftminfter  Hall. 
Within  the  walls  of  that  venerable  pile,  almoft  coeval 
with  the  Englifh  Monarchy  itfelf,  a  more  memorable 
caufe  had  never  been  pleaded.     There  were  affem- 
bled all  that  Britain  comprifed  of  moft   auguft  and 
facred,   and   noble  and  chivalrous,  and    learned   and 
intellectual   among  her  fons.     Befides   the  Heir-Ap- 
parent,  and  the   Princes    of  the    Blood-Royal,   there 
were  the  Baronial  Magnates   of  the  land,  the  digni- 
taries  of  the  National  Church,  the  luminaries  of  the 
Law,  the  valiant  leaders    of  the   Military  and  Naval 
forces,  the  Deputies  of  the   Commons,  and  the  m^ft 
diffcinguifhed  reprefentatives  of  Britifh  art  and  letters  ; 
while  the  fplendour  of  the   fcene  was   enhanced  by 
the  charms  of  female  grace,  beauty,  and  fafhion. 

After  the  brilliant  picture  which  Lord  Macaulay 
has  drawn  of  this  celebrated  trial,  it  were  prefump- 
tuous  in  me  to  attempt  a  defcription  of  the  fame. 

The  folemn  proceflion  was  headed  by  Burke,  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  the  other  Managers  of  the 
Impeachment,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Windham,  Grey,  and 
others,  all  in  full  Court-drefs.  They  took  their  places 
on  green  benches,  right  oppofite  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

The  prifoner,  the  late  Governor-General  of  India, 
knelt  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and  then  was  permitted 
to  take  his  feat. 

The  firft  two  days  of  the  trial  were  devoted  to  pre- 
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liminary  bufmefs  ;  and  then,  on  the  third  day,  Burke 
rofe  to  make  the  opening  fpeech  on  the  general 
matter  of  the  profecution.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on 
the  great  orator,  and  there  was  a  breathlefs  filence  in 
the  affembly.  Never  before  had  he  addreffed  fo 
augufh  an  audience ;  never  before  had  he  rifen  to 
fpeak  on  fo  momentous  an  occafion,  impeaching  as 
he  did  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  an  exalted 
functionary,  who  had  lately  ruled  a  vafb  and  diftant 
empire  with  the  pomp  and  power  of  an  Eaftern 
defpot ;  and  pleading,  too,  as  he  did,  the  caufe  of 
oppreffed  and  outraged  millions,  differing  from  him 
in  race  and  creed,  and  feparated  by  the  diftance  of 
fifteen  thoufand  miles.  And  never  before  had  the 
powers  of  the  mighty  orator  rifen  fo  high,  fhowing 
themfelves  fully  equal  to  the  grandeur  of  the  occa- 
fion. At  one  moment  he  inftrucls  us  in  the  hiftory, 
manners,  cuftoms,  laws,  and  infhitutions  of  India  ;  at 
another,  he  moves  our  pity  ;  at  another,  he  enkindles 
our  indignation,  and  harrows  our  feelings  by  the 
picture  of  crimes,  and  cruelties,  and  abominations. 
This  opening  fpeech  was  continued  in  four  fucceffive 
fittings,  each  fpeech  lafting  about  three  hours.  Then 
the  orator  wound  up  this  feries  of  harangues  in  a 
magnificent  peroration,  of  which  I  have  fpace  only  to 
cite  the  concluding  words.  Raifmg  up  his  hands  and 
voice,  he  exclaimed  :  "  I  impeach  Warren  Haftings, 
Esq.,  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanours.  I  impeach 
him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
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in  Parliament  affembled,  whofe  Parliamentary  truft 
he  has  betrayed.  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  whofe  national  cha- 
racter he  has  difhonoured.  I  impeach  him  in  the 
name  of  the  people  in  India,  whofe  laws,  rights,  and 
liberties  he  has  fubverted,  whofe  properties  he  has 
deftroyed,  whofe  country  he  has  laid  wafte  and  de- 
folate.  I  impeach  him  in  the  name,  and  by  virtue 
of  thofe  eternal  laws  of  juftice  which  he  has  vio- 
lated. I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  nature 
itfelf,  which  he  has  cruelly  outraged,  injured  and 
oppreffed  in  both  fexes,  in  every  age,  rank,  fituation, 
and  condition  of  life."* 

The  orator  fat  down,  leaving  his  auditors  in  a  very 
tempeft  of  emotion — agitated  as  they  were  by  the 
various  feelings  of  wonder,  pity,  admiration,  and 
horror.  Never  had  wrong  been  branded  with  fuch  a 
ftigma — never  had  eloquence  more  nobly  vindicated 
the  caufe  of  right. 

The  charge  relative  to  Cheyte  Sing,  the  Rajah  of 
Benares,  was  then  brought  forward  by  Fox,  with  great 
power  of  reafoning  and  of  eloquence.  He  was  affifted 
by  Mr.  (afterwards  Earl)  Grey,  who  at  this  early  period 
gave  promife  of  thofe  diftinguifhed  talents  that  were 
fo  long  to  adorn  the  Senate. 

The  management  of  the  article  of  accufation  relat- 
ing to  the  Begums  of  Oude  was  entrufted  to  Sheri- 
dan, who  again  delighted  his  hearers  with  a  brilliant 
*  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  231. 
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rhetorical  difplay,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  the  one 
which  a  year  before  had  captivated  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.* 

The  Parliamentary  Seffion  of  1788  was  drawing  to 
a  clofe,  and  as,  out  of  twenty  charges,  two  only  had 
been  heard,  even  on  the  fide  of  the  profecution,  there 
feemed  every  probability  that  this  important  trial 
would  be  protracted  to  an  intolerable  length.  The 
Managers  of  the  Impeachment  had  propofed,  that 
each  article  mould  be  pleaded  and  decided  before  the 
following  could  be  entertained  by  the  Court.  To  this 
courfe  the  counfel  for  the  prifoner  objected,  requiring 
that,  before  the  defence  began,  all  the  evidence  on  the 
different  charges  mould  be  brought  forward  by  the 
profecutors.  The  latter  mode  of  procedure  was  fanc- 
tioned  by  the  Lords.  But  while  this  courfe  by  no 
means  better  ferved  the  ends  of  juftice,  it  confiderably 
augmented  the  law  expenfes  of  Haftings,  and  pro- 
tracted the  period  of  his  anxiety  and  fufpenfe. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1788,  His  Majefhy 
George  III.  was  afflicted  with  that  diftreffing  malady 
I  have  already  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of ;  and,  in  con- 
fequence,  the  Parliamentary  debates  on  the  Regency 
queftion  caufed  the  great  State  trial  to  be  poftponed 
for  a  time.  When  the  King  had  recovered  from  his 

*  This  fpeech,  too,  has  been  badly  reported.  Certainly  many 
of  the  paffages  extracted  by  Moore  in  his  life  of  this  orator  are 
very  florid  and  declamatory,  and  can  fuftain  no  comparifon, 
not  only  with  the  orations  of  his  great  contemporaries,  but  with 
thofe  of  Canning  and  of  Plunket,  and  of  Brougham. 
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attack,  the  Seflion  was  already  advanced ;  and,  as  the 
Judges  were  on  circuit,  the  Lords  had  to  await  their 
return  to  London.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1789, 
there  were  not  more  than  feventeen  days  devoted  by 
the  Upper  Houfe  to  the  hearing  of  this  very  important 
cafe.  In  that  year,  however,  Burke  brought  forward 
the  charge  of  bribery  and  corruption  againft  Haftings. 
This  charge  was  fupported  in  three  very  powerful 
fpeeches,  delivered  fucceflively,  on  the  25th  April,  the 
5th  May,  and  8th  May,  1789.  In  the  fame  year, 
Burke,  for  having  held  up  Haftings  as  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  the  Hindoo  Nuncomar,  was  cenfured  by 
the  Houfe.  The  friends  of  the  late  Governor-General 
believed  that  Burke  and  his  friends,  difheartened  by 
this  rebuke,  which  he  had  received  with  a  noble  meek- 
nefs,  Would  in  difguft  give  up  the  profecution  of  a 
great  public  delinquent.  But  they  little  knew  the 
indomitable  fpirit  of  one  animated  with  a  high  fenfe 
of  Chriftian  juftice,  and  with  a  hatred  of  oppreffion. 

In  the  following  year  (1790),  there  was  a  diffolution 
of  Parliament ;  and  when  the  new  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons affembled,  it  was  ferioufly  difcuffed  whether 
the  Impeachment  had  not  been  abated  by  the  recent 
diffolution.  The  contrary  was  decided  by  Parliament, 

The  Lords,  the  majority  of  whom  were  known  to 
be  favourable  to  Haftings,  purpofely  put  off  the  trial 
till  late  in  the  Seffion  of  1791.  At  length,  on  the 
23rd  of  May  of  that  year,  Mr.  St.  John  brought  for- 
ward, with  great  ability,  the  fourth  charge,  when, 
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after  five  fittings,  the  cafe  for  the  profecution,  accord- 
ing to  a  previous  arrangement,  was  brought  to  a 
clofe. 

The  counfel  for  the  prifoner,  Mr.  Law,  afterwards 
Chief-Juftice  Ellenborough,  and  Mr.  Dallas  and  Mr. 
Plomer,  both  fubfequently  raifed  to  the  judicial  bench, 
entered  upon  the  defence  of  the  prifoner.  They 
pleaded  the  innocence  of  the  culprit  at  the  bar  on  the 
feveral  charges  adduced,  and  in  fpeeches  far  more 
lengthy  than  thofe  of  the  Managers.  Mr.  Law,  rely- 
ing on  the  favour  of  the  majority  in  the  Houfe,  treated 
Burke  with  marked  difrefpect,  and  even  infolence ; 
and  fuch  conduct,  of  courfe,  provoked  from  the  latter 
angry  retorts.  The  trial  continued  to  drag  its  flow 
length  along,  now  little  heeded  by  a  public,  at  its  out- 
fet  fo  intenfely  excited,  but  who,  from  the  protracted 
duration  of  the  procefs,  from  the  mere  technical  diffi- 
culties that  the  Court  allowed  to  obftruct  its  courfe, 
and  efpecially  from  the  ftirring  and  awful  fcenes 
paffing  in  a  neighbouring  country,  had  long  loft  all 
intereft  in  the  famous  Impeachment.  At  laft,  in  the 
year  1794,  the  counfel  for  the  prifoner  brought  their 
defence  to  a  clofe. 

Burke  then  wound  up  the  proceedings  by  an  elabo- 
rate reply,  wherein  he  recapitulated  and  enforced  all 
the  charges  alleged  againft  the  late  Governor-General 
of  India,  and  refuted  the  objections  of  his  counfel. 
This  reply  was  embodied  in  a  fucceffion  of  fpeeches 
continued  for  nine  days,  from  the  3Oth  of  May,  1794, 
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to  the  1 6th  June  of  the  fame  year.     Their  great  ora- 
torical excellence  fhall  prefently  be  noticed. 

As  Parliament  was  about  to  be  prorogued,  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  in  July,  1794,  paffed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Managers  of  the  Impeachment  for  their 
zealous  and  perfeverant  efforts  in  the  caufe  which  they 
had  been  charged  to  defend.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  fully  exonerated  Burke  and  the  other  Managers 
from  the  unjuft  allegations  thrown  out  againft  them  ; 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  Houfe,  in  an  excellent  addrefs, 
paid  a  juft  tribute  to  the  induftry  and  eloquence  of 
the  Managers,  and,  like  Pitt,  declared  that  this  Im- 
peachment would  ferve  as  a  memorable  warning  to 
future  Governors  of  India.  Burke,  much  affected,  re- 
turned thanks  to  the  Houfe,  briefly  vindicated  his 
conduct,  and  difclaimed  any  intention  of  cafting  im- 
putations on  the  Company's  fervants  in  general,  and 
obferved  that  expreffions  ufed  by  him  had  been  much 
mifreprefented.  This  was  the  laft  fpeech  he  ever  de- 
livered in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  for  a  few  days 
after  he  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  retired 
from  Parliamentary  life. 

At  length,  in  the  fpringof  1795,  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
pronounced  a  fentence  of  acquittal  in  favour  of  Haft- 
ings.  In  the  pronouncement  of  this  fentence,  twenty- 
nine  Peers  only  took  part.  Six  only  found  the  late 
Governor-General  guilty  on  the  fecond  and  third 
charges  relative  to  Cheyte  Sing  and  to  the  Begums  of 
Oude ;  while,  on  the  other  articles,  the  minority  was 
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ftill  fmaller.  Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough  was 
among  thofe  who,  on  fome  of  the  charges,  pronounced 
Haftings  guilty. 

The  late  Governor-General,  fummoned  to  the  bar, 
knelt  down,  heard  his  fentence  of  acquittal,  and,  on 
condition  of  paying  his  fees,  was  difcharged.  But  the 
enormous  expenfes  he  had  incurred  by  the  trial,  as 
well  as  its  protracted  duration,  were  tantamount  to  a 
very  heavy  penalty  for  the  mifdemeanours  for  which 
he  had  been  arraigned,  and  of  which  he  was  now 
acquitted. 

What  wonderful  productions  are  the  fpeeches  which 
Burke  delivered  during  that  lengthened  trial !  In 
them  we  find  all  the  qualities  that  conftitute  the 
higheft  degree  of  eloquence.  How  lucid  is  the  flate- 
ment  of  the  moft  complicated  events!  How  cogent 
the  reafoning,  where  argument  is  piled  upon  argu- 
ment, fact  upon  fact ;  where  every  objection  is  fkil- 
fuJly  anfwered,  and  in  every  charge  againft  the  pri- 
foner,  no  aggravating  circumftance  is  omitted  !  How 
fearching  and  minute  is  the  inveftigation  of  all  the 
laws,  cuftoms,  records,  documents,  bearing  on  the 
caufe  the  orator  is  defending  !  How  vivid,  how  gra- 
phic is  the  picture  he  gives  of  the  inftitutions,  manners, 
cuftoms,  modes  of  life  of  a  people  fo  remote  and  fo 
ftrange  as  the  inhabitants  of  Hindoftan !  What  lu- 
minous expofitions  of  their  hiftory  do  we  here  meet 
with  !  What  profound  reflections  on  the  moral  con- 
flitution  of  man  !  What  noble  burfts  of  eloquent  in- 
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dignation  !  The  flyle  is  unufually  fevere.  Ornament 
is  fparingly  employed,  and  is  always  made  fubfidiary 
to  the  argument. 

The  purity  of  the  motives  which  animated  Burke 
in  this  profecution  I  have  already  fhown.  That  he, 
however,  employed  at  times  too  great  harfhnefs  of 
language  towards  the  accufed,  I  have  admitted.  Such 
expreffions,  as  "  this  wretch,"  "  this  great  criminal," 
ought  not  to  have  been  applied  to  the  culprit ;  for  the 
Britifh  law  prefuppofes  the  accufed  innocent,  till  the 
fentence  of  guilt  be  pronounced.  Such  language 
ufed  before  an  auguft  tribunal,  and  in  the  face  of  one, 
who  had  for  many  years  held  fo  exalted  a  pofition, 
was  very  galling  and  humiliating.  Such  needlefs  af- 
perity  of  language,  when  the  bare  recital  of  facts  was 
criminatory  enough,  was  calculated,  I  think,  to  damage 
the  caufe  in  which  the  profecutor  was  engaged.  But 
the  fervid  fenfibility  of  Burke,  united  to  great  genius 
and  great  virtue,  had  been  beyond  meafure  inflamed 
by  the  fufferings  of  India.  We  mufh  remember,  too, 
the  many  and  various  provocations  he  had  to  endure. 
During  his  protracted  labours  on  Indian  affairs,  he 
had  to  encounter  a  clofe  combination  of  powerful 
interefts — apathy  in  the  public — oppofition  at  Court — 
an  equivocal  attitude  on  the  part  of  Minifbers  ; — fome- 
times  even  when  he  recited  the  wrongs  of  India — 
wrongs  which  he  defcribed  as  robbing  him  of  his 
fleep — the  derifion  of  young  members  on  the  Trea- 
fury-benches ; — and  laftly,  during  the  Impeachment, 
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the  perpetual  taunts  and  cavils  of  the  counfel  for  the 
accufed,  and  the  violent  attacks  of  a  mercenary  prefs. 

"The  plain  truth  is,"  judicioufly  obferves  Lord 
Macaulay,  "that  Haftings  had  committed  great  crimes, 
and  that  the  thought  of  thofe  crimes  made  the  blood 
of  Burke  boil  in  his  veins."*  This  great  man,  I  may 
add,  fo  gentle  and  affectionate  in  private  life,  fome- 
times  carried,  in  political  affairs,  his  fenfe  of  juftice  to 
a  degree  of  harfh,  inflexible  fternnefs. 

As  to  the  long  duration  of  the  trial,  Burke,  and 
the  other  Managers  of  the  Impeachment,  whom  the 
advocates  of  Haftings  charged  with  caufmg  needlefs 
delay,  are  clearly  to  be  exonerated  from  all  blame. 
Mr.  Pitt  repeatedly  declared  that  in  this  matter  no 
fault  attached  to  the  Managers.  And  his  friend,  Mr. 
Dundas,  boldly  afferted  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
that  if  there  were  any  delay  in  the  trial,  it  lay  (he 

*  "  Life  of  Haftings,"  p.  80.  After  noticing  the  fadl  that  the 
filly  charge  of  Burke's  being  animated  by  a  fpirit  of  perfonal 
revenge  towards  Haftings  has  been  given  up  even  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Indian  Governor-General,  Lord  Macaulay  re- 
buts the  accufation  of  Mr.  Gleig,  that  "  Burke's  hoftility  to 
Haftings  fprang  from  the  remembrance  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Coalition,  which  he  attributed  to  the  exertions  of  the  Eaft 
India  intereft,  of  which  Haftings  was  the  head  and  the  reprefen- 
tative."  The  hoftility  of  Burke  to  Haftings  commenced  long 
before  the  Coalition,  and  lafted  long  after  Burke  had  become  a 
ftrenuous  fupporter  of  thofe  by  whom  the  coalition  had  been 

defeated We  furely  cannot  attribute  to  the  events 

of  1 784  an  enmity  which  began  in  1781,  and  which  retained 
undiminifhed  force  long  after  perfons  far  more  deeply  impli- 
cated than  Haftings  in  the  events  of  1784  had  been  cordially 
forgiven."—"  Life  of  Haftings,"  p.  80. 
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cared  not  who  heard  him,  or  where  the  declaration 
might  be  repeated,)  at  the  door  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords." 
This  affertion  is  perfectly  correct.  It  was  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  that,  by  its  perpetual  adjournments, 
its  fervile  adherence  to  empty  forms,  transferring, 
when  any  law-point  was  to  be  difcuffed,  its  fittings 
from  Weftminfter  Hall  to  its  own  Houfe  ;  the  licenfe 
it  gave  in  a  great  State-Profecution  to  the  technical 
cavils  cuftomary  in  the  inferior  courts  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  very  little  time  it  devoted  in  each  Seffion  to 
the  hearing  of  fo  important  a  caufe,  involving,  as  it  did, 
the  happinefs  of  fo  many  millions,  and  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  empire — it  was  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  I 
fay,  that  muft  be  charged  with  a  delay  mofl  vexatious 
to  the  profecutors,  and  mofh  cruel  to  the  accufed.* 

*  "A  part  of  this  delay,"  faid  Burke  himfelf  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  on  nth  May,  1790,  "was  to  be  imputed  to  the  nature 
of  the  fubjec~l,  the  diftance  at  which  the  transactions  had  been 
carried  on,  the  difficulty  of  eflabliihing  them  by  regular  evi- 
dence, and  the  circumflance  of  the  Impeachment's  compre- 
hending the  public  adminiflration  of  an  Imperial  province 
during  a  feries  of  years."  .  .  . 

Burke  did  not  hefitate  to  affert  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
delay  was  to  be  afcribed  to  Mr.  Haftings  himfelf;  that  he  had 
obtained  a  negative  upon  the  plan  of  the  Managers  for  trying 
each  charge  feparately — a  plan  which  would  have  greatly  ex- 
pedited the  whole  bufmefs,  and  that  his  counfel  had  infifled 
upon  every  paper,  any  extra<5l  from  which  was  adduced  by  the 
profecution,  being  read  entire  to  the  Court. 

Fox  faid,  too,  the  reafon  the  queftions  of  evidence  had  been 
fo  numerous,  was  that  the  Managers  had  not  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  upon  which  any  evidence  was  pro- 
nounced incompetent."—  Vtde"Arm.  Reg."  for  1790,  pp.  102-3. 
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"A  well-conftituted  tribunal,"  fays  Lord  Macaulay, 
"  fitting  regularly  fix  days  in  the  week,  and  nine  hours 
in  the  day,  would  have  brought  the  trial  of  Haftings 
to  a  clofe  in  lefs  than  three  months.  The  Lords  had 
not  fmifhed  their  work  in  feven  years."  ("  Life  of 
Warren  Haftings,"  p.  97.) 

Mofb  candid  and  difpaffionate  men  will,  I  think, 
concur  in  Mr.  Prior's  judgment  on  the  refults  of  this 
memorable  trial. 

After  ftating  that  it  was  to  the  forms  of  law  the 
prifoner  was  indebted  for  an  acquittal,  he  obferves, 
"no  reader  but  a  lawyer  will  be  fatisfied  with  the 
courfe  of  the  trial.  Few  confcientious  men  will  be 
pleafed  with  the  refult  of  it,  or  the  means  uniformly 
adopted  to  evade  enquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  tranf- 
a6lions  themfelves,  which,  in  the  eye  of  morality,  will 
leave  Mr.  Haftings,  if  not  a  guilty  man,  at  leaft  a 
fufpec~ted  one."* 

The  Marquis  Wellefley,  who  had  been  Governor- 
General  of  India,  and  who  knew  the  country  well, 
faid  once  in  converfation,  in  reference  to  the  profecu- 
tion  of  Haftings,  "Had  the  queftion  gone  to  judg- 
ment on  the  firft  three  charges,  he  muft  have  been 
convicted.  There  was  no  doubt  of  his  culpability. 
Law's  (Lord  Ellenborough's)  management  faved 

him."f 

Mr.   Dundas,  who  had  fat  on  one  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committees  on  Indian  affairs,  thus  fpoke  of 
*  "  Life  of  Burke,"  p.  505.  ^  Ibid,  p.  250. 
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the  great  Indian  Governor :  "  Mr.  Haftings,"  faid 
he,  "rarely  quitted  Calcutta  that  his  track  was  not 
followed  by  the  depofition  of  fome  prince,  the  de- 
fertion  of  fome  ally,  or  the  depopulation  of  fome 
country."* 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  1787,  declared  in  Parliament  that  he 
firft  thought  that  the  language  of  the  chief  promoters 
of  the  Impeachment  "had  been  too  full  of  acerbity, 
too  paffionate  and  exaggerated ;  but  when  he  found 
what  the  nature  of  the  crimes  was,  and  how  ftrong 
the  prefumption  that  the  allegations  were  true,"  he 
confeffed  he  could  not  expect  that  the  profecutors 
fhould  fpeak  a  language  different  from  what  the  con- 
templation of  acts  of  treachery,  violence,  and  oppref- 
fion  naturally  fuggefted.t 

To  pafs  to  ftatefmen  of  a  later  generation,  Earl 
Ruffell,  in  his  "Memorials  of  Fox,"  declares,  "  that  the 

*  Let  us  hear,  too,  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  civilian,  Dr. 
French  Lawrence,  who  was  one  of  the  counfel  for  the  Impeach- 
ment, and  who  was  as  remarkable  for  his  integrity  as  for  his 
learning.  He  declared  to  a  friend  that  "  after  having  made 
himfelf  fully  matter  of  the  fubjecl;,  it  was  his  deliberate  opinion 
that  there  was  not  one  charge  againtt  Haftings  which,  on  the 
moft  mature  information  and  reflection,  he  did  not  believe  to  be 
ftriclly  true,  and  not  a  fingle  point  in  the  defence  which  was  not 
either  fallacious  or  falfe." — "  Life  of  Burke,"  Macknight,  vol. 
iii.  p.  6 1 6.  Such  was  alfo  the  fentiment  of  another  gentleman 
of  unqueftioned  integrity  and  honour,  and  who  for  his  fervices 
in  India  was  rewarded  by  the  Company,  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Grant.  Mr.  Prior  informs  us  that  to  the  day  of  his  death  he 
perfifted  in  ftrongly  condemning  the  adminiftration  of  Haftings. 

f  "  Parliamentary  Hiftory,"  vol.  xxvi.  p.  1,138. 
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Governor-General  (Warren  Haftings)  had  fet  at  de- 
fiance, with  flagrant  audacity,  the  laws  of  juftice  and 
good  faith ;  unwarrantable  aggreffions,  oppreffive  im- 
pofts,  cruel  punifhments,  had  marked  his  conduct  for 
fucceffive  years."* 

"  Finally,"  continues  his  Lordfhip  (in  a  noble  paf- 
fage,  worthy  of  lafting  remembrance),  "  although  the 
Impeachment  ended  in  an  acquittal,  its  refults  were 
memorable  and  beneficial.  Never  has  the  great 
object  of  punifhment,  the  prevention  of  crime,  been 
attained  more  completely  than  by  this  trial.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Haftings  was  acquitted ;  but  tyranny,  deceit,  and  in- 
juftice  were  condemned.  India  was  faved  from  abo- 
minations difgraceful  to  the  Englifh  name."f 

Lord  Macaulay,  though  an  idolater  of  mere  intel- 
lect, and  an  efpecial  admirer  of  the  abilities  and  the 
energy  of  character  which  diftinguifhed  Warren 
Haftings,  confeffes  that  his  government  of  India, 
however  able  and  brilliant,  was  disfigured  by  great 
crimes. % 

The  three  moft  atrocious  acts  in  the  adminiftration 
of  Haftings,  the  extermination  of  the  Rohilla  tribes, 
the  depofition  of  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  and  the 

*"  Correfpondence  and  Memorials  of  Charles  James  Fox." 
By  Lord  John  Ruff  ell,  vol.  ii.,  p.  96. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  255-6. 

%  His  words  are,  "  On  a  general  review  of  the  long  adminiftra- 
tion of  Haftings,  it  is  impoffible  to  deny  that  againft  the  great 
crimes  by  which  it  is  blemifhed,  we  have  to  fet  off  great  public 
fervices."— "  Life  of  Warren  Haftings,"  p.  68. 
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fpoiliation  of  the  Princeffes  of  Oude,  have  been  ftig- 
matized  with  glowing  indignation  by  Lord  Macaulay.* 
There  is,  however,  an  endeavour,  more  or  lefs  tranf- 
parent  throughout  his  whole  biography,  to  palliate 
the  guilt  of  the  Indian  Governor,  and  to  fet  off  his 
political  fervices  againfh  the  crimes  which  the  author 
is  obliged  to  admit.  Hence,  in  defpite  of  frequent 
proteftations,  a  lax  tone  of  political  morality  per- 
vades his  work.  "  The  motive,"  fays  his  lordfhip, 
"  which  prompted  the  worft  acts  of  Haftings  was  mif- 
directed  and  ill-regulated  public  fpirit.  The  rules  of 
juftice,  the  fentiments  of  humanity,  the  plighted  faith  of 
treaties,  were  in  his  view  as  nothing,  when  oppofed  to 
the  immediate  intereft  of  the  State.  This  is  no  jufti- 
fkation,  according  to  the  principles  either  of  morality, 
or  of  what  we  believe  to  be  identical  with  morality — 
namely,  far-fighted  policy.  Neverthelefs,  the  common- 
fenfe  of  mankind,  which  in  queftions  of  this  fort 
feldom  goes  far  wrong,  will  always  recognize  a  dif- 
tinction  between  crimes  which  originate  in  an  inor- 
dinate zeal  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  crimes  which 
originate  in  felfim  cupidity.  To  the  benefit  of  this 
diftinction  Haftings  is  fairly  entitled.  There  is,  we 
conceive,  no  reafon  to  fufpect  that  the  Rohilla  war, 
the  revolution  of  Benares,  or  the  fpoliation  of  the 

*  He  fhows  that  it  was  in  the  provinces  allied  or  tributary  to 
the  Britifh  Government,  Haftings  and  his  agents  exercifed  their 
tyrannical  influence.  Bengal,  under  his  immediate  rule,  was 
protected  from  the  exactions  and  oppreffions  it  had  fuffered 
during  the  difmemberment  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 
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Princefies  of  Oude,  added  a  rupee  to  his  for- 
tune."* To  this  it  may  be  faid  in  reply,  that  fome  of 
the  greateft  political  mifcreants — fuch  as  not  a  few  of 
the  fanguinary  Jacobins — were  men  perfonally  difmter- 
efted,  or  carelefs  about  the  acquifition  of  riches. 
Covetoufnefs  is  not  always  affociated  with  ambition  ; 
and  the  cold  fanaticifm  of  the  underftanding,  like  the 
ill-directed  enthufiafm  of  the  feelings,  will  not  unfre- 
quently  difregard  perfonal  pelf.  Such  pecuniary  dif- 
intereftednefs,  as  far  as  it  goes,  renders  political  tur- 
pitude only  the  more  dangerous,  becaufe  the  more 
fedu6live.  But  even  in  the  acquifition  of  money,  Lord 
Macaulay  admits  that  the  Governor-General  was  not 
over-nice,  and  that  his  wife  was  ftill  lefs  fcrupulous.f 

After  all  the  extenuations  which  rhetorical  (kill  can 
devife  for  the  guilty  rule  of  the  Governor-General 
of  India,  this  writer  is  reluctantly  forced  to  pro- 

*  "  Life  of  Haftings,"  pp.  73-4. 

f  From  the  comparatively  moderate  fortune  which,  after 
thirteen  years'  tenure  of  office — an  office  that  at  that  time 
opened  the  door  to  fo  many  illicit  gains — Haftings  brought  over 
to  England,  Lord  Macaulay  concludes  that  he  was  not  a  rapa- 
cious man.  But,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  admitted  that  he  lived 
with  extraordinary  fplendour  in  India ;  and  fecondly,  that  be- 
fides  the  feventy  thoufand  pounds  acknowledged  to  have  been 
expended  by  him  in  the  courfe  of  his  trial,  vaft  but  unknown 
fums  of  money  were  confumed  by  him  in  bribing  the  prefs,  and 
in  other  incidental  expenfes.  Hence,  it  is  difficult  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  money  which,  during  the  thirteen  years  of  his 
adminiftration,  himfelf  and  Mrs.  Haftings  may  have  amaffed 
in  India.  But  as  the  matter  is  doubtful,  he  is  fully  entitled,  I 
allow,  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
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nounce  a  verdict  which  is  fubftantially  the  fame  with 
that  delivered  by  Mr.  Prior. 

"  The  refult  of  the  trial,"  fays  he,  "  ceafed  to  be 
matter  of  doubt  from  the  time  when  the  Lords  re- 
folved  that  they  would  be  guided  by  the  rules  of 
evidence  which  are  received  in  the  inferior  Courts  of 
the  realm.  Thofe  rules,  it  is  well  known,  exclude 
much  information  which  would  be  quite  fufficient  to 
determine  the  conduct  of  any  reafonable  man  in  the 
moft  important  tranfactions  of  private  life.  Thefe 
rules  at  every  ajjizes  fave  fcores  of  culprits,  whom  judges, 
jury,  and  fpectators  firmly  believe  to  be  guilty.  But 
when  thofe  rules  were  rigidly  applied  to  offences  com- 
mitted many  years  before,  at  the  dijlance  of  many 
thoufand  of  miles,  conviction  was,  of  courfe,  out  of  the 
queftion*  We  do  not  blame  the  accufed  and  his 
counfel  for  availing  themfelves  of  every  legal  advan- 
tage in  order  to  obtain  an  acquittal.  But  it  is  clear 
that  an  acquittal  fo  obtained  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  of 
the  judgment  of  hiftory.^ 

To  pafs  now  from  ftatefmen  to  hiftorians,  the  late 
Mr.  Mill,  in  his  "  Hiftory  of  India,"  corroborates  in 
fubftance  the  fentence  juft  cited.  "  If  the  accufers  of 
Mr.  Haflings,"  fays  he,  "  did  not  prove  his  guilt,  he 
himfelf  did  not  prove  his  innocence."]; 

*  Burke  never  expreffed  himfelf  more  ftrongly  than  Lord 
Macaulay  in  this  paffage  on  the  mode  of  conducing  the  trial, 
as  fan6lioned  by  the  Lords. 

f  "  Life  of  Haflings,"  p.  97. 

J  "  Hiftory  of  India,"  vol.  v. 
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Sir  John  Malcolm,  fpeaking  on  this  matter  with 
the  cautious  referve  of  an  Indian  official,  obferves  that 
the  Parliamentary  Committees  on  Indian  affairs,  over 
which  Burke  and  Dundas  had  prefided,  diffeminated 
among  all  claffes  a  general  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Eaft  India  Company.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt," 
he  continues,  "  that  the  promoters  of  thefe  inquiries, 
however  mixed  their  motives  might  have  been,  be- 
came entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  their  country ;  as 
unlefs  fuch  knowledge  had  been  made  general,  every 
attempt  to  ameliorate  and  improve  a  Government, 
where  the  temptations  to  continue  a  corrupt  fyftem 
were  fo  ftrong,  would  have  proved  vain  and  abortive."* 
He  calls  Burke  "  one  of  the  wifeft  men  and  greateft 
orators  that  England  has  ever  boafted."f 

Speaking  of  this  Impeachment,  Burke'slatefb  biogra- 
pher, Mr.  Macknight  fays,  "  the  great  accufer  (Burke) 
was  nominally  defeated  ;  but  was  it,  in  fact,  a  defeat  ? 
Haftings  was  publicly  acquitted  ;  and  yet  the  cardinal 
object  which  Burke  had  at  heart  was,  as  I  before  faid 
elfewhere,  really  attained.  There  was  no  doing  away 
with  the  immenfe  moral  effect  of  that  great  profecu- 
tion.  The  whole  Indian  intereft  might  conftitute 
itfelf  the  champion  of  the  late  Governor-General ; 
every  fervant  of  the  Company  might  confider  himfelf 
bound  in  honour  to  become  the  apologift  of  the 
accufed  ;  each  Governor-General  who  fucceeded  him 

*  "  Political  Hiflory  of  India,"  vol.  i.  p.  36. 
tf.  p.  36. 
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might  mention  his  name  and  achievements  with  ref- 
pect.  But  not  one  of  his  fucceffors  ventured  to  imi- 
tate the  crimes  for  which  Burke  had  arraigned  Haft- 
ings  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  It  has  never  been 
neceffary  to  impeach  another  Governor-General,  be- 
caufe  none,  of  them  had  ever  forgotten  that  the  firft 
and  greateft  had  been  actually  impeached  ;  and  one 
of  the  moft  illuftrious  of  them,  the  Marquis  of 
Wellefley,  afterwards  declared,  "  though  Haftings  was 
nominally  acquitted,  he  was  virtually  convicted  on 
every  charge,  and  was  only  faved  from  an  adverfe 
verdict  by  the  management  of  his  lawyers."* 

Thefe  judicious  obfervations  are  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review." 

"  We  may  regret,"  fays  he,  "  the  dilatory  courfe  of 
this  trial,  in  itfelf  a  penal  infliction  that  few  crimes 
would  jufbify  ;  but  that  is  now  properly  afcribed  to 
circumftances  above  the  control  of  the  accufers.  From 
this  reproach  the  ftatements  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Dundas  are  amply  fufficient  to  relieve  the  memory  of 
Burke.  .  .  .  Thefe  labours  (the  labours  under- 
gone by  Burke  in  the  impeachment)  were  ftrictly  con- 
ftitutional  in  their  tendency ;  and  their  effect  has 
been  to  caft  the  light  of  Parliamentary  inquiry  on  a 
fyftem  which  requires  that  corrective  more  than  any 
part  of  the  Britifh  Government ;  to  imprefs  on  the 
moft  powerful  officers  of  the  State  the  wholefome  con- 

*  "  Life  of  Burke,"  by  Macknight,  vol.  iii.  p.  747. 
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viction   of  the   control   of   Parliament,   and  of  their 
abfolute  refponfibility  to  it."* 

Not  only  has  the  great  Impeachment  I  have  de- 
fcribed  been  the  means  of  deterring  the  fubfequent 
Governors  of  India  from  a  repetition  of  the  mifde- 
meanours  therein  denounced ;  but  thofe  mifdemeanours 
themfelves  have  been  feverely  vifited  by  the  judg- 
ments of  Heaven.  The  Hand  that  rules  the  univerfe 
makes  itfelf  ever  and  anon  felt ;  and  the  Lord,  who 
hath  declared  that  He  will  vifit  the  fins  of  the  fathers 
on  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  thofe  that  hate 
Him,  is  ever  there  to  avenge  injuftice.  And  the 
atrocious  cruelties  and  fhocking  outrages  which,  in 
recent  times,  our  innocent  countrymen  and  country- 
women had  to  endure  in  a  dreadful  rifmg,  were  the 
penalty  exacted  by  Divine  Jufbice  for  the  wrongs 
and  oppreffions  perpetrated  by  Englifh  officials  in 
India  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago.  Such  a  judgment 
the  oracular  genius  of  Burke  once  foretold  in  open 
Parliament  would  certainly  overtake  the  defcendants 
of  thofe  who  either  perpetrated  fuch  iniquity,  or  fuf- 
fered  it  to  go  unpunifhed. — In  conclufion,  if  I  might 
venture  to  give  an  eftimate  of  the  general  effects  of 
Britifh  rule  in  India,  the  following  would  be  the  refult 
of  my  inquiries: — 

After  the  oppreffions  and  violences  that  ftained  the 
firft  period  of  that  rule,  it  has  enfured  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  vaft  Peninfula  a  fecurity  for  life  and  pro- 
*  "  Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  469. 
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perty  utterly  unknown  in  the  anarchic  period  of  feventy 
years,  immediately  preceding  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  Britifh  dominion  in  Bengal.*  Nay,  advantages 
have  been  beftowed  on  the  country,  fuch  as  even  in 
the  reigns  of  the  beft  Mogul  Emperors  it  never  knew. 
The  Britifh  Government  has  refcued  the  Hindoo  from 
the  religious  intolerance  often  exercifed  by  Muffulman 
rulers  ;  and  it  has  prevented  bloody  collifions  between 
the  followers  of  the  Mohammedan  and  Brahminical 
creeds.  It  has  thrown  open  the  Peninfula,  the  cher- 
ifhed  abode  of  idolatrous  fuperftition,  to  the  labours 
of  Chriffcian  and,  among  others,  of  Catholic  mif- 
fionaries.  Thefe  enjoy  perfect  freedom  in  the  exercife 
of  their  worfhip,  in  the  building  of  churches,  fchools, 
and  convents  ;  a  freedom  which  they  certainly  would 
not  have  obtained  under  the  Mohammedan,  or  even 
moft  of  the  Hindoo  princes. 

If  the  Englifh,  like  other  European  colonifts  in 
Afia  and  in  America,  have  often  given  fcandal  to  the 
natives,  and  prejudiced  them  againft  Chriftianity, 
ftill  the  very  intercourfe  brought  about  by  Britifh 
dominion  between  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos  on 

*  When  Bifhop  Heber  was  travelling  in  the  upper  provinces 
of  India,  Archdeacon  Corrie,  who  was  on  his  way  to  join  him, 
heard  two  native  farmers  talking  in  a  field  by  the  road-fide.  It 
was  jufl  at  a  time  when  fome  copious  rains  had  difpelled  the 
fear  of  a  drought  and  famine.  "  Neighbour,"  faid  one  of  them, 
"  the  rain  is  come  at  lad.  This  rain  will  give  us  bread."  "  Yes," 
faid  the  other,  "  and  we  now  have  a  Government  that  will  let 
us  eat  our  bread  in  peace  and  quietnefs" 
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the  one  hand,  and  Chriftians  on  the  other,  has  ferved 
to  foften  unconfcioufly  the  religious  prejudices  of  the 
former. 

In  other  respects,  too,  the  Britifh  fway  has  promoted 
the  caufe  of  civilization,  and  thus  indirectly  ferved  the 
interefts  of  religion.  It  has  been  the  means  of  open- 
ing, not  Hindoftan  only,  but  ultra-Gangetic  India 
alfo,  and  even  the  remoter  China  and  Japan,  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  It  has  enlarged  our  intel- 
lectual horizon  by  bringing  to  our  knowledge  the 
religious  and  political  inftitutions,  the  laws,  the  cuf- 
toms,  the  literature,  the  arts  and  fciences  of  nations  fo 
widely  feparated  from  us  by  the  diftance  of  time  and 
fpace.  And  thus  have  we  gained  a  keener  infight 
into  the  primitive  world  ;  and  a  new  and  powerful 
impulfe  has  been  given  to  the  ftudy  of  ethnology, 
comparative  philology,  archaeology,  mythology,  and 
univerfal  hifbory — ftudies  which,  on  one  hand,  have 
thrown  great  light  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and,  on 
the  other,  on  claffical  philology  and  antiquities. 

Yet  all  thefe  advantages  are  but  preliminary  and 
fubfidiary  to  that  great  religious  regeneration  of  Hin- 
doftan, referved,  as  I  before  faid,  for  the  Catholic 
miffionaries  iffuing  from  the  Britifh  Empire.  And 
when  that  great  Chrifbian  renovation  fhall  have  been 
accomplifhed,  or  even  be  but  progreffmg,  then  only 
will  the  moral  fignificance  of  the  mighty  Afiatic 
empire,  founded  a  hundred  years  ago  by  the  Britifh 
arms,  be  fully  apprehended  by  the  world. 
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SIXTH  LECTURE. 

|N  January,  1792,  as  I  mentioned  in  a  former 
Le6lure,  Richard  Burke  arrived  in  this  city,* 
and  entered  on  his  new  functions,  as  Secre- 
tary to  the  Catholic  Board.  Prior  to  his 
arrival  in  Ireland,  he  had  held,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
Irifh  Catholics,  feveral  interviews  with  the  Minifters, 
urging  on  them  the  juflice  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and 
the  policy  of  allaying  difcontent  in  Ireland,  and  at- 
taching the  bulk  of  her  population  to  the  Crown  and 
the  Conftitution.  His  reprefentations  feemed  to  have 
had  due  weight,  and  to  have  obtained  the  acquief- 
cence  of  Minifters.  On  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  he 
fought  to  remove  political  divifions  in  the  Catholic 
party,  to  infpire  them  with  courage  and  energy  in  the 
profecution  of  their  juft  claims,  and  withal,  to  dif- 
countenance  any  violent  proceedings  or  revolutionary 
views  that  might  compromife  their  noble  caufe.  At 
the  fame  time,  he  made  every  exertion  to  conciliate 
the  High  Church  party,  and  the  leading  functionaries 

*  Dublin. 
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of  the  Irifh  Government,  and  to  bring  them  over  to 
the  caufe  of  Catholic  Emancipation ;  while  he  ftrove 
to  inflame  the  zeal,  and  redouble  the  exertions  of  its 
fupporters  in  the  Irifh  Parliament.  Difficulties  befet 
him  on  every  fide  ;  and  from  the  moft  adverfe  parties, 
he  had  to  encounter  oppofition.  Yet  by  his  upright- 
nefs,  energy,  prudence,  and  tac~t,  he  fucceeded  in 
obtaining  the  full  confidence  of  the  Irifh  Catholics. 
He  fanned  the  flame  of  Grattan's  patriotifm  ;  de- 
nounced the  timid,  truckling  policy  of  Lord  Ken- 
mare,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  other  Catholic 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  had  feceded  from  the 
Committee,  and  had  addreffed  the  Crown,  petitioning 
for  a  wretched  minimum  of  Catholic  rights  ;  addreffed 
the  wifeft  counfels  to  that  Committee,  and  unmafked 
the  duplicity  of  the  officials  of  the  Caftle. 

Writing  to  his  father  foon  after  his  arrival  in  Ire- 
land, he  thus  defcribes  the  anomalous  condition  of 
its  political  parties.  "In  this  country,"  fays  he, 
"  everything  is  fingular,  and  out  of  its  place.  Thofe 
who  err  moft  groffly  and  violently  on  the  fide  of  fpe- 
culation,  are  right  in  point  of  practice ;  and  thofe 
who  would  be  thought  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Conftitution  in  theory,  are  enemies  to  the  application 
of  its  moft  acknowledged  principles.  Thofe  who 
differ  in  practice  are  the  firft  to  be  contended  with."* 

The  anomalies  in  the  principles  and  the  conduct  of 
parties  here  pointed  out  were  but  in  keeping  with 
*  "  Correfpondence,"  vol.  iv.  p.  41. 
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the  political  anomalies  of  a  country,  where  the  reli- 
gious and  civil  wars  and  revolutions  of  the  preceding 
three  hundred  years  had  thrown  confufion  into  all  the 
relations  of  public  and  private  life.     And  what  elfe 
but  anomalies  could  exift  in  a  land,  whofe  entire  area 
had  been  in  that  period  of  time  (to  ufe  the  words  of 
Lord  Clare)  three  times  over  confifcated ;  and  where 
Lord    Redefdale,   an   Englifh  judge,   by   no   means 
favourable  to  Catholics,  who  in  the  laft  century  and 
in  the  early  years  of  the  prefent,  had  prefided  in  the 
I  rim  courts  of  equity,  once  declared  that  in  Ireland 
"  there  were  at  that  time  two  laws — one  for  the  rich, 
and  one  for  the  poor?"     What  elfe   but   anomalies 
could  exift  in  a  land,  where  all  the  relations  of  poli- 
tical life  were  inverted ;  where,  unlike  what  had  oc- 
curred in  other  countries,  the  fpirit  of  conqueft  was 
perpetuated  in  times  of  peace,   and  the  wounds  of 
civil  warfare  were  never  allowed  to  clofe  ;  where  the 
Church,  which  enlightened,  directed,  fuftained,  and 
confoled  the  fuffering  millions  of  a  faithful  people,  was 
for  fo  many  ages  oppreffed,  degraded,  defpoiled,  pro- 
fcribed  ;  where  the  fountains  of  education,  opened  by 
the  piety  of  Catholic  ages,  were  either  dried  up,  or 
turned  away  from  their  deftined  purpofe  ;  where  the 
ariftocracy,  that  had  rifen  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  native 
gentry,  too  often  either  by  its  abfence  or  by  its  harm 
exactions,  alienated  the   affections  of   its  tenantry  ; 
where   thofe  municipal  corporations,  that   elfewhere 
guard  the  freedom,  and  promote  the  material  well- 
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being  of  the  citizen,  here  threw  up  a  wall  of  fepara- 
tion  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  city ;  where 
a  Parliament  not  more  bigoted  than  corrupt,  fpurned 
for  long  years  the  juft  petitions  of  a  down-trodden 
people  ;  what  elfe,  I  fay,  but  anomalies  could  exift  in 
fuch  a  land  ?  And  not  the  leaft  of  thefe  anomalies, 
perhaps,  was  that  the  party  which  fanctioned  and 
abetted  fuch  monftrous  abufes  and  oppreffions — the 
party  of  afcendancy — called  itfelf  a  constitutional  party 
— a  confervative  party  !  !  !  But  this  faction  I  will  take 
leave  to  call  a  revolutionary  faction — one  revolutionary 
in  its  origin — revolutionary  in  the  means  by  which  it 
perpetuated  its  power — revolutionary  in  its  endea- 
vours, at  the  rifk  of  deflroying  all  religion,  to  ifolate 
the  Catholic  people  of  this  country  from  its  prieft- 
hood — revolutionary  in  its  fympathies,  never  more 
active  than  at  the  prefent  hour,  with  the  religious  and 
political  Anti-Chrift  abroad — lafbly,  revolutionary  by 
its  connexions  with  the  Mafonic  order. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  wonderful  that  in 
fuch  an  anomalous  ftate  of  things,  and  in  the  preva- 
lent confufion  of  political  ideas,  the  defenders  of 
right  and  freedom  fhould  have  been  fometimes  milled, 
and  bafed  on  wrong  principles  the  great  caufe  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  ?  When  Richard  Burke  vifited 
Ireland,  the  air  was  charged  with  thunder,  and  the 
lightnings  were  flafhing  over  Europe.  What  marvel, 
then,  if  in  a  foreft,  where  a  falfe  and  wicked  legif- 
lation  had  ftunted  the  growth  of  the  trees,  and  dried 
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up  their  fap,  and  rendered  the  leaves  parched  and 
arid,  fome  of  thofe  trees  fhould  in  the  thunder-ftorm 
have  ignited  ? 

After  he  had  been  fome  months  in  Dublin,  Richard 
Burke  addreffed  to  Lord  Grenville,  then  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  a  letter,  wherein  we  find  the 
following  noble  tribute  to  the  worth  and  excellence  of 
the  Irifh  Catholics.  The  letter  is  dated  June  2nd, 
1792  :— 

"  I  can  take  upon  myfelf,  my  lord,"  fays  he,  in  the 
mofh  folemn  and  confcientious  manner,  "  to  fay,  from 
my  own  knowledge,  that  no  prince  either  has,  or  can 
have,  fubje<5ts  more  deferving  of  encouragement,  or 
lefs  likely  to  abufe  it,  than  are  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland.  The  character  of  their  religion  difpofes 
them  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  gradations  both  in 
Church  and  State.  They  have  been  accufed  of  carry- 
ing their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  hereditary  fuccef- 
fion  even  to  excefs,  which  has  been  the  pretext  for 
mofh  of  their  fufferings  ;  and  their  natural  difpofition 
is  confirmed  into  habitual  loyalty,  by  the  neceffity  of 
looking  conftantly  to  the  throne  for  protection  againft 
the  oppreffions  of  their  fellow-fubjects.  I  may  add, 
that  they  are  really  confcientious  men,  who  practife 
their  religion  in  fmcerity,  according  to  the  beft  of 
their  judgment,  and  do  not  make  it  a  pretext  for 
political  combinations  formed  for  political  purpofes. 
Thofe  who  have  the  principal  influence  amongft  them, 
and  with  whom  I  am  intimately  acquainted,  are  men 
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of  found  underftandings  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
exifhs  a  fet  of  men  of  more  integrity,  and  fimplicity 
of  mind  and  manners.  I  do  not  believe  there  exifts 
a  body  of  men  whom  it  would  be  more  expedient  in 
any  Government  at  this  time,  to  take  up,  to  cherifh, 
and  to  cultivate,  as  a  bulwark  and  fecurity  againfb 
the  prevailing  errors  and  vices  of  the  time,  and  as  a 
fafeguard  to  the  Throne  and  the  Conftitution,  than 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  I  do  fometimes  perfuade 
myfelf  that  the  deliverance  of  this  people  was,  as  it 
were,  providentially  referved  for  this  feafon  ;  that  in 
fo  critical  a  moment,  fo  many  millions  of  men  might 
be  bound  to  the  Throne,  by  the  fenfe  of  a  recent  and 
immenfe  obligation  ;  and  that  the  Britifh  Conftitution 
might  be  planted  in  their  breafts  as  in  a  virgin  foil, 
while  the  bleffings  of  it  are  in  a  manner  exhaufted 
in  the  minds  of  others,  and  men  have  become  fatiated 
with  its  long  enjoyment."* 

Equally  ftrong  is  the  teftimony  borne  by  the  illuf- 
trious  father  to  the  high  intellectual  merits  of  the 
Catholics  of  this  country. 

"There  are  perfons,"  fays  he,  "amongft  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  of  deep  thought,  keen  fagacity, 
and  found  underftanding  ;  and  thofe  not  a  few.  There 
are  fucceffions  of  them.  If  one  is  bought  off,  twenty 
will  come  on.  You  have  read  the  difcourfes  at  the 
laft  Dublin  meeting.  I  don't  fubfcribe  to  every  word 

*  "  Correfpondence."  Edited  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  Vol.  iii. 
pp.  465-6. 
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in  them,  no  more  than  to  what  I  hear  in  Parliamentary 
debates,  where  I  approve  the  main  matter  ;  but  this 
I  fay,  that  in  no  Parliamentary  difcuffion  have  I  ever 
heard  a  topic  better  handled.  I  doubt  whether,  on 
that  fubjec~t,  a  man's  faculties  can  go  beyond  it."* 

The  admirable  condu6l  of  the  bulk  of  Irifh  Catholics 
in  the  trying  fituation  in  which  they  were  placed 
is  thus  defcribed  by  Richard  Burke  : — 

"  While  men  in  other  countries,"  fays  he,  writing  in 
1792,  "  from  mere  fatiety  and  reftleffnefs  of  difpofi- 
tion,  are  fet  upon  defperate  experiments,  and  go  in 
queft  of  untried  benefits,  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable 
that  the  Catholics,  that  is  to  fay,  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, provoked  by  every  fpecies  of  injuftice  and  infult, 
fliould  be  led  away  by  no  extravagant  defire  of 
change.  It  indicates  a  moft  happy  temper  in  them- 
felves,  and  let  me  fay,  fome  good  fortune,  fome  good 
intention  in  thofe  who  have  conducted  them."t 

In  a  letter  to  his  relative,  William  Burke,  dated 
Auguft  17,  1792,  Richard  gives  an  account  of  the 
ftate  of  parties  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  part  which  he 
played  as  Secretary  to  the  Catholic  Committee.  The 
Irifh  Government,  then  prefided  over  by  the  Earl 
of  Weftmoreland,  and  having  for  its  Chief  Secretary 
Mr.  Hobart,  was  quite  adverfe  to  the  Catholic  claims, 
and  was  purfuing  a  very  crooked  policy. 

*  "  Correfpondence,"    vol.   ii.    p.    145.       Works    ed.    1852. 
London, 
f  "  Correfpondence,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  109-10. 
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Having  ftated  that,  in  his  interviews  with  the  Eng- 
lifh  Minifters,  he  urged  on  them  the  policy,  as  well  as 
the  juftice,  of  emancipating  the  Irifh  Catholics,  in 
order  to  give  them  an  intereft  in  the  Conftitution,  and 
in  order  to  make  them  ferve  as  a  counterbalance  to 
the  Diffenters,  fuppofed  not  to  be  a  little  infected  with 
the  new  theoretical  doctrines  (meaning  thofe  of  the 
French  Revolution),  Richard  Burke  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows : — "  I  found,"  he  fays,  "  the  Englifh  Minifters 
difpofed  to  enter  into  my  ideas  from  the  very  firft, 
and  I  fucceeded  in  keeping  them  fo,  notwithftanding 
the  reluctance  and  ftrenuous  oppofition  of  the  Irifh 
Government.  Hobart,  who  was  my  fchool-fellow  at 
Weftminfher,  and  is  now  Secretary  in  Ireland,  was  fent 
over  to  counteract  my  negotiation  ;  but  he  returned 
with  inftructions  to  comply  with  the  requifitions  I  had 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics.  Thefe  were,  a  power 
to  practife  the  law,  to  ferve  in  provincial  magiftracies, 
on  grand  and  petty  juries,  and  to  vote  at  county  elec- 
tions, though  on  a  fomewhat  larger  qualification." 
The  writer  then  proceeds  to  defcribe  the  crafty  arts 
which  the  Irifh  Executive  reforted  to,  in  order  to 
hamper  the  negotiations  in  which  young  Burke  was 
engaged,  and  to  fritter  away  the  propofed  conceffions. 
He  then  proceeds  to  fay:  "  That  I  may  explain  to  you 
the  fcheme  the  Irifh  Government  purfued  (which  was 
not  wholly  without  art),  I  muft  take  the  bufmefs  a 
little  higher  up.  The  affairs  of  the  Catholics  have 
been  for  fome  time  conducted  by  a  fort  of  Committee, 
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conftru6ted  fomewhat  on  the  principle  of  a  reprefen- 
tation.     Lord  Kenmare,  an  old  friend  of  my  father's, 
had  for  a  long  time  had  their  principal  confidence  ; 
but  they  found  out,  at  laft,  that  he  had  made  himfelf 
a  creature  of  the  Caftle,  which  had  no  other  view  than 
to  put  them  off  with  fair  words,  and  never  to  render 
them  any  real  fervice.     The  natural  confequence  was, 
that  he  loft  his  credit  by  degrees,  and  the  Committee 
got  into  the  hands  of  more  fmcere  and  zealous  per- 
fons.    One  of  their  firft  fteps  was  to  employ  me  in  the 
negotiation  with  the  Englifh  Government.    The  Caftle, 
on  the  other  fide,  endeavoured  to  rally  this  party  of 
Lord  Kenmare,  to  whom,  as  was  not  unnatural,  from 
his  connections    and  his  long  nominal   lead   of  the 
body,  many  of  their  principal  people  adhered.     They 
got   them    to   fign   an  addrefs,  which,  in  effect,  dif- 
avowed  all  the  proceedings,  and  even  the  authority  of 
the  Committee,  the  negotiation  in  which  I  had  been 
employed,  and  declared  that  they  would  gratefully 
accept  of  anything  Parliament  chofe  to  give."     The 
writer  then  goes  on  to  defcribe  how  the  Caftle,  by  ex- 
citing divifion  among  the    Catholics,  by  cafting  ob- 
loquy on  the  Committee,  and  by  making  their  Catholic 
opponents  the  medium  for   beftowing  a  few  trifling 
benefits  on  the  body,  flattered  itfelf  that  it  would  re- 
tain all  Irifh  Catholics  at  its  beck.     Accordingly,  the 
Irifh   Government  introduced  a  Bill,  repealing  fome 
obfolete  reftrictions,   and  conceding  to  Catholics  the 
profeffion  of  the  law  only.     But  how  delufive  was  the 
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expectation   that  fuch  a  paltry  boon   would   fatisfy 
a   generous    people,    refolved    by   all    conftitutional 
means  to  obtain  its  juft  rights,  we  fhall  prefently  fee. 
"As    the   negotiation,"    fays    Richard   Burke,    "had 
been  fo  profperoufly  begun,  I  refolved  to  purfue  it. 
When  I  got  to  Ireland,  the  addrefs  from  Lord  Ken- 
mare's  party  had  juft  been   prefented.     The   Caftle 
people  and  the  friends  of  Government  received  me 
with  every  kind  of  civility ;  but  it  was  not  difficult  to 
perceive  the  game  they  were  playing.     I  was,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  take  my  part,  which  naturally  was 
with  my  Committee,  and  I  found  myfelf  at  once,  in- 
voluntarily, in  a  conteft  with  the  Government  I  had 
gone  over  to  ferve  and  fupport.     However,  I  had  the 
pleafure  to  fee  an  infinite  majority  of  the  Catholics  de- 
clare in  favour  of  the  Committee.     It  was  a  new  fight 
in  Ireland  to  fee  columns  of  newfpapers  filled  with  ad- 
vertifements  for  meetings,  and  with   fpirited   public 
refolutions  of  Papifts.     Thus,  I  found  myfelf,  at  once, 
under  the  name  of  agent  to  the  Catholics,  in  effecl: 
at  the  head  of  a  great  party.     As  we  had  loft  the  fup- 
port of  the  Adminiftration,  it  was  natural  to  look  to 
the  Oppofition.  I  had,  from  my  firft  going  over,  received 
fome  overtures,  and  great  civility,  from  Grattan  and 
Curran,  and  feveral  other  members  of  the  party,  with 
whom,  indeed,  I  was  before  acquainted.     At  one  time, 
it  was  not  impoffible  we  fliould  have  had  the  whole 
or  the  greateft  part  of  the  Oppofition  ;  but  the  adver- 
faries  contrived  to  raife  fuch  a  fpirit  among  the  Pro- 
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teftants,  as  intimidated  the  greateft  number  of  our 
Parliamentary  friends."  * 

Richard  Burke  then  proceeds  to  defcribe  the  fate 
of  the  petition  for  extending  to  Catholics  the  elective 
franchife.  It  was  fupported  with  great  zeal  and  power 
by  Grattan,  but  received  with  indignity  and  infolence 
by  the  majority  of  the  Houfe.  The  petition  was,  in 
defpite  of  the  talents  and  fpirit  difplayed  by  the  Op- 
pofition,  formally  rejected. 

After  dating  that  one  of  his  chief  defigns  in  coming 
over  to  Ireland  was  to  connect  the  Catholics  of  this 
country  with  the  Government  party,  he  adds:  "But  as 
the  Proteftant  Church  Party  will  not  have  them,  they 
muft  take  fupport  where  they  can  get  it."  This  re- 
markable letter  he  concludes  in  thefe  words  :  "  I  am 
fure,  however,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  Government 
to  quiet  all  the  real  uneafmefs  of  the  country,  and  to 
fecure  its  own  {lability,  whenever  it  choofes  to  take 
the  Catholics  by  the  hands." 

Memorable  advice  of  the  young  ftatefman,  which, 
if  then  followed,  would  have  ,faved  Ireland  from  fo 
much  mifery  and  bloodfhed,  and  England  from  fo 
much  danger  and  difgrace ! 

Such  was  the  refult  of  the  Parliamentary  campaign 
in  Ireland  during  the  firft  fix  months  of  Richard 
Burke's  fojourn  in  that  country. 

There  is  an  opinion  which  the  elder  and  the  younger 

*  "  Correfpondence,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  490-3. 
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Burke  frequently  exprefs  in  this  correfpondence,  but 
which  is  contrary  to  the  one  moft  prevalent  in  this 
country. 

"  In  Ireland,"  fays  Edmund  Burke,  "  many  people 
think  that  the  Minifters  here  (that  is,  in  England),  in- 
ftruct  the  Caftle,  and  that  the  Caftle  fets  the  jobbing 
afcendancy  in  motion  ;  whereas  it  is  now  wholly,  and 
and  has  ever  fmce  I  remember,  been  for  the  greater 
part  the  dirett  contrary.  The  junta  in  Ireland  entirely 
governs  the  Caftle ;  the  Caftle,  by  its  reprefentations 
of  the  country,  governs  the  Miniftry  in  England.  So 
that  the  whole  evil  has  always  originated,  and  does 
ftill  originate,  amongft  ourfelves — that  is,  in  Ire- 
land." 

Burke,  in  another  place,  obferves  that  the  great 
fault  of  the  Englifh  Government,  and  of  the  Englifh 
political  parties,  was,  that  they  were  too  carelefs,  too 
apathetic  about  Irifh  interefts,  and  took  their  views 
of  Ireland  from  the  dominant  party  here — a  party 
exclufively  Proteftant,  and  bigotedly  Proteftant.  For 
the  Catholics,  then  fhut  out  from  the  Legiflature,  {-he 
adminiftration,  the  magiftracy,  and  even  from  the 
profeffion  of  the  law,  had  no  efficient  means  of  action 
on  the  Government  or  on  the  Parliament  of  England, 
and  were  befriended  here  by  only  one  fection  of  the 
Whigs. 

Even  before  I  read  this  correfpondence,  the  fenti- 
ment  expreffed  by  Burke  had  flafhed  acrofs  my  own 
mind.  And  making  due  allowance  for  the  altered 
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condition   of  things  after  the  lapfe  of  feventy  years, 
the  ftatement  here  made  is  ftill  partially  true. 

The  importance  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  as  in- 
volving the  national  well-being  of  Ireland,  is  well  put 
by  Edmund  Burke,  in  the  following  paffage  : — "  I  am 
fure  every  one,"  fays  he,  "muft  be  fenfible  of  the 
truth  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  remark  on  feeing  it,  that 
the  depreffion  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  is  not  the 
perfecution  of  a  feEl,  but  tyranny  over  a  people.  In 
three  of  the  provinces  of  Ireland  (out  of  the  cities), 
it  is  almoft  literally  true ;  in  fubftance  and  effect,  it 
is  true  of  the  whole."* 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  analyze  and  comment  on 
Burke's  famous  letter  to  his  old  friend,  Sir  Hercules 
Langrifhe.  In  December,  1792,  he  addreffed  to  this 
Irifh  Baronet  a  long  letter  on  the  neceffity  of  admit- 
ting his  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  elective  franchife. 

It  appeared  that  Sir  Hercules  entertained  fome 
plan  of  further  indulgence  (though  clogged  with  many 
reftrictions),  to  the  Catholics  of  this  country. 

"  He  propofed,"  he  faid,  "  that  they  fhould  enjoy 
everything  under  the  State,  but  mould  not  be  the  State 
itfelf"  His  argument  is  bafed  on  what  he  calls  the 
effential  Proteflancy  of  the  State.  Burke  fays  that, 
as  far  as  he  can  conjecture,  the  fcheme  is  to  admit 
Catholics,  under  certain  qualifications,  to  have  fome 
mare  in  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament.  By 
*  "  Correfpondence,"  vol.  iv.  p.  322. 
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this  project,  certain  perfons  of  confideration,  property, 
and  character,  are  to  be  inverted  with  the  privilege  of 
electors.  The  pretext  for  this  exclufivenefs  is,  that 
among  the  Catholics  fome  wild  and  intemperate  indi- 
viduals had,  with  kindred  fpirits  of  other  religious 
creeds,  joined  in  dangerous  political  affociations. 
Burke  points  out  the  impolicy,  as  well  as  the  injuftice 
of  a  project  that,  becaufe  of  the  errors  of  a  certain 
number  of  individuals,  profcribes  an  almofl  entire 
religious  denomination.  This  was  to  confound  in  the 
fame  doom  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 

If  it  be  really  true,  Burke  proceeds  to  fay,  that 
fuch  political  diforders  are  to  be  found  in  a  certain 
portion  of  Irifh  Catholics,  may  not  the  mifchief  be 
traced  to  the  penal  laws  themfelves  ?  Did  not  thofe 
execrable  laws  feek  to  deprive  the  people  of  this 
country  of  all  education,  property,  and  focial  in- 
fluence ?  Did  they  not  feek  to  extinguifh  among 
them  the  profeffional  claffes,  and  to  diveft  the  few 
landed  proprietors,  who  had  furvived  the  confiscations 
and  ravages  of  civil  warfare,  of  all  focial  confidera- 
tion ?  In  the  abfence  of  thefe  legitimate  influences, 
how  was  it  poffible  that  the  young,  the  inexperienced, 
the  lefs  educated,  the  lefs  thrifty,  fmarting  under  the 
fenfe  of  old  and  deep-felt  grievances,  fhould  not  have 
been,  efpecially  in  agitated  times,  feduced  into  mif- 
chievous  combinations  ? 

The  objections  of  Sir  Hercules  Langrifhe  to  an 
extenfion  of  the  elective  franchife  are  bafed  on  his 
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notion  of  the  word  "  State,"  on  his  conception  of  its 
purely  Proteftant  character,  and  on  the  prefumed 
principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

Under  thefe  three  heads,  Burke  examines  the  ob- 
jections of  his  friend. 

I.  "  The  State,"  fays  he,  "  may  either  mean  the  whole 
Commonwealth,  or  the  ruling  portion,  commonly  called 
the  Government.  Thofe  who  form  no  portion  of  the 
Commonwealth  are  in  a  ftate  of  civil  fervitude. 
Servorum  non  eft  Refpublica" 

Thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  excluded  from  a 
fhare  in  the  government  of  the  country  "  cannot  be 
confidered  as  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  flavery,  but  only 
in  a  lower  and  degraded  ftate  of  citizenfhip."  In  pure 
ariftocracies  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  may  exift,  and 
may  by  various  circumftances  be  rendered  very  toler- 
able to  the  maffes.  In  the  ariftocratic  Government  of 
Venice,  for  example,  the  bulk  of  the  people,  though 
they  had  no  fhare  of  political  power,  yet  enjoyed,  by 
law  or  by  prefcriptive  ufage,  the  exclufive  right  of 
practifing  certain  trades  and  profeffions,  or  of  filling 
certain  fubordinate  offices.  "The  nobles,"  fays  our 
author,  "  had  the  monopoly  of  power  ;  the  plebeians 
a  monopoly  of  all  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth." 

Such  an  ariftocratic  regime  is  incompatible  with 
the  Britifh  Conftitution,  wherein  the  popular  element 
is  largely  intermixed  with  the  regal  and  the  arifto- 
cratic. "  How,  too,"  adds  the  author,  "  can  the  feven 
hundred  thoufand  Proteftants  of  Ireland — men  in 
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pofition  as  well  as  in  defcent,  often  fo  inferior  to 
many  among  their  Catholic  fellow-countrymen — be 
compared  with  the  Venetian  ariftocracy  ?" 

"  A  plebeian  oligarchy,"  he  juftly  fays,  "  is  a  mon- 
fter  ;  and  no  people,  not  abfolutely  domeftic  or  pre- 
dial flaves,  will  long  endure  it."  And  while  the  Ca- 
tholic maffes  were  at  that  period  excluded  from  all 
honours,  trufts,  and  places,  even  the  moft  fubordinate, 
and  prohibited  from  the  exercife  of  the  learned  pro- 
feffions  ;  they  ftill  had  to  compete  with  the  Pro- 
teftants  in  every  laborious  and  lucrative  purfuit  of 
life. 

So  the  parallel  between  the  Venetian  ariftocracy 
and  the  Irifh  Proteftants  fails  in  every  point. 

"The  Britifh  Conftitution,"  he  proceeds  to  fay, 
"  makes  a  difference  between  the  franchife  and  an 
office  ;  for  the  former  belongs  to  the  fubjeft  as  a  fub- 
jec~t,  and  not  as  a  ruling  part  of  the  State.  Hence, 
when  in  former  times,  the  Britifh  Parliaments  ex- 
cluded by  the  Teft  A6ls  Proteftant  Diffenters  from 
employments,  civil  and  military,  they  never  totiched 
their  right  of  voting  for  members  of  Parliament,  or  of 
fitting  in  either  Houfe.  And  I  may  obferve,  that  to 
affert  that  individuals,  unqualified  by  their  condition, 
proerty,  or  education,  fhould  not  be  inverted  with 
the  leeflive  franchife,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
excluding  from  that  privilege  whole  religious  denomi- 
nations and  defcriptions  of  men,  however  high  in 
other  refpects  may  be  their  qualifications.  A  body 
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of  men  fo  excluded  by  an  eternal  barrier  from  a  fhare 
in  the  Conftitution,  muft  end  by  hating  it,  and  efpe- 
cially  its  popular  part.  "  Political  power,"  fays  Burke, 
"  and  to  an  almoft  unlimited  extent,  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  adverfe  faction,  becaufe  it  is  an  adverfe 
faction.  What  a  door  is  thus  opened  to  mutual 
jealoufies,  fufpicions,  diftruft,  contention,  and  tyran- 
nous injuftice !  How  are  the  unenfranchifed  left 
without  influence  or  control  over  the  Members  of 
Parliament !  How  do  the  tradefmen  of  the  excluded 
clafs  fuffer  in  bufmefs  by  this  deprivation  of  the 
fuffrage !  How  from  the  fame  caufe  are  the  more 
wealthy  and  high-born  bereaved  of  their  legitimate 
influence  !  How  by  this  unjuft  profcription  of  the 
maffes,  are  not  the  fountains  of  juftice  troubled,  and 
even  polluted  !" 

II.  The  next  objection  of  Sir  Hercules  Langrifhe  to 
the  granting  of  the  elective  franchife  to  his  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen  was  bafed  on  what  he  called  the 
effential  Proteftancy  of  the  State. 

Burke  replies  that  the  word  "  Proteftantifm "  was 
never  employed  by  our  Legiflators  in  an  indefinite 
fenfe  ;  that  in  reference  to  the  National  Church,  they 
ever  ufed  the  words  "  Protefbant  Church,  as  by  law 
eftablifhed  ;"  thus  defining  the  Epifcopalian  Church 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  He  adds  that  it  is  the 
fame  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  where  the  word  "  Pro- 
teftantifm" is  qualified  by  the  Calviniftic  creed,  and 
the  Presbyterian  difcipline.  "  Proteftantifm,"  he  adds, 
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"  is  a  mere  negation ;  and  he  would  be  the  beft 
Proteftant,  who  fhould  proteft  againfl  the  whole 
Chriftian  religion."  Here  Burke  feems  to  catch  a 
momentary  glimpfe  of  the  abyfs  to  which  the  Re- 
formation led  ;  and  then  fomething  occurs  to  draw 
off  his  attention. 

He  proceeds  to  ihow  that  the  Coronation  Oath, 
which  is  alleged  by  Sir  Hercules  as  an  obftacle  to  a 
conceffion  of  the  franchife  to  Catholics,  was  deflined 
to  guard  the  Church  of  England  againft  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  the  Diffenters,  no  lefs  than  of  the  Ca- 
tholics. But  when,  at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  this  very 
Coronation  Oath  was  framed,  an  Act  of  Toleration 
was  paffed  in  favour  of  the  Proteftant  Diffenters. 
This  fact  clearly  mows  that  the  protection  which  the 
Sovereign  at  his  Coronation  engages  to  extend  to  the 
"  Proteftant  Church,  as  eftablifhed  by  law,"  is  by  no 
means  inconfiftent  with  any  meafure  of  relief  he  may 
accord  to  his  fubjects,  whether  Catholic  or  Noncon- 
formift.  Such  toleration,  inftead  of  weakening,  would 
ferve  to  impart  ftrength  to  the  Britim  Conftitution. 

It  is  difficult,  obferves  the  author,  to  define,  with 
Scientific  accuracy,  what  lawrs  are  fundamental,  and 
what  not.  Yet,  certainly,  Magna  Charta  is  a  fun- 
damental law,  and  has  always  been  fo  confidered  by 
the  Legiflature  ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  not  lefs  fun- 
damental than  the  Bill  of  Rights,  or  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  Now,  what  does  Magna  Charta  declare  ? 
It  declares  that  no  man  mail  be  diffeized  of  his  free 
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liberties  and  free  cuftoms,  fave  by  the  judgment  of 
his  peers,  or  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  (meaning  clearly 
for  fome  proved  crime,  tried  and  adjudged). 

Burke  draws  a  juft  diftin6lion  between  fundamental 
laws  and  fubfidiary  laws,  or  laws  paffed  to  defend  or 
carry  out  the  former.  Thus,  the  Crown  and  the  per- 
fonal  fafety  of  the  monarch  are  fundamental  portions 
of  the  Conftitution.  Yet  the  various  A6ls  of  Par- 
liament in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL,  Elizabeth,  and 
Charles  II.,  multiplying  to  a  dangerous  extent  trea- 
fonable  offences,  have,  without  the  leaft  detriment  to 
the  facred  interefts  they  were  defigned  to  protect, 
been  expunged  from  our  code. 

Such  fecondary  enactments,  or  ftatutes  of  regula- 
tion, efpecially  when  they  have  been  found  to  conflict 
with  or  imperil  other  fundamental  laws,  have  been 
wifely  abrogated.  "  And  how  much  more,"  fays  our 
author,  "mould  not  thofe  penal  laws  be  refcinded, 
which  have  fubverted  the  fundamental  franchises  of  a 
whole  people,  equal  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  feveral 
refpectable  kingdoms  and  ftates,  equal  to  the  fubjects 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Sardinia  or  of  Denmark,  equal 
to  thofe  of  the  United  Netherlands,  and  more  than 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  ftates  of  Switzerland." 

To  mow  that  the  eftablifhment  of  a  State  religion, 
and  the  full  toleration  of  Nonconformifts,  are  things 
perfectly  compatible,  Burke  alleges  the  fact,  that 
though  the  Catholic  was  the  Eftablifhed  Church  of 
France,  yet  the  Edict  of  Nantes  granted  to  the  French 
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Calvinifts  full  religious  freedom.  And  when,  after 
the  rebellion  of  La  Rochelle,  Cardinal  Richelieu  de- 
prived them  of  their  fortified  places,  he  ftill  preferved 
intact  their  religious  liberties.  His  conduct  has  been 
as  much  applauded  by  Europe,  as  that  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  has  been 
condemned. 

III.  The  author  now  proceeds  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections of  his  friend  to  the  propofed  meafure  of 
Catholic  relief,  as  founded  on  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688. 

"  I  cannot  poffibly,"  fays  he,  "  confound  in  my 
mind  all  the  things  which  were  done  at  the  Revolution 
with  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  As  in  moft 
great  changes,  many  things  were  done  from  the  neceffi- 
ties  of  the  time,  well  or  ill  underftood,  from  paffion 
or  from  vengeance,  which  were  not  only  not  perfectly 
agreeable  to  its  principles,  but  in  the  mofh  direct  con- 
tradiction to  them.  I  fhall  not  think  that  the  depri- 
vation of  fome  millions  of  people  of  all  the  rights  of 
citizens,  and  of  all  interefb  in  the  Conftitution  in  and 
to  which  they  were  born,  was  a  thing  conformable  to 
the  declared  principles  of  the  Revolution."* 

He  points  out  the  very  different  refults  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688  in  England  and  in  Ireland.  In 
the  one  country,  it  was  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people  againft  the  arbitrary  innovations  of  James 
II.  "In  the  other  (to  ufe  Burke's  words),  it  was 

*  P.  333- 
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the  eftablifhment  of  the  power  of  the  fmaller  number 
at  the  expenfe  of  the  civil  liberties  and  properties 
of  the  far  greater  part ;  and  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
political  liberties  of  the  whole." 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  give,  in  my  own  words,  a 
fhort  fummary  of  the  author's  more  lengthened  ob- 
fervations. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  Ireland  that  the 
dominant  party  long  fought  to  perpetuate  the  wrongs 
and  violences  of  the  period  of  conquefb — I  mean  the 
victory  it  had  achieved  in  1691 — and  never  fuffered 
the  focial  elements,  even  when  the  firft  period  of 
violent  perturbation  had  paffed  away,  to  fettle  down 
in  quiet,  and  obtain  a  new  confiftence.  In  other 
countries  the  wounds  of  civil  ftrife  have  been  healed 
by  the  Toothing  influences  of  time,  as  well  as  by  the 
unction  of  a  wife  and  benevolent  policy.  Here,  fac- 
tions, tyranny,  and  religious  bigotry  kept  thofe  wounds 
perpetually  open,  and  thus  retarded  the  recovery  of 
the  patient. 

Faffing  now  to  the  important  changes  which  oc- 
curred in  this  country  in  1/82,  Burke  characterifes 
them  in  their  relations  to  the  dominant  fe<5l  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  Catholic  maffes  on  the  other. 
He  mows  how  thofe  changes  produced  a  more  patri- 
otic fpirit  among  the  Irifh  Proteftants,  and  foftered  a 
milder  and  more  liberal  temper,  that  facilitated  the 
relaxation  of  the  Penal  Laws.  "  The  true  revolution 
to  you,"  he  writes  to  Sir  Hercules,  "  that  which  moft 
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intrinsically  and  fubftantially  refembled  the  Englifh 
Revolution  of  1688,  was  the  Irifh  Revolution  of  1782. 
The  Irifh  Parliament  of  1782  bore  little  refemblance 
to  that  which  fat  in  that  kingdom  after  the  period  of 
the  firft  of  thefe  revolutions.  It  bore  a  much  nearer 
refemblance  to  that  which  fat  under  King  James." 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  fhowthat  the  Irifh  Parlia- 
ment, thus  reconftituted,  and  aiming  at  a  more  national 
character,  would  naturally,  in  courfe  of  time,  become 
more  fympathetic  with  the  popular,  that  is,  the 
Catholic  maffes. 

"  When  we  bring  before  us  the  matter,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  which  hiftory  affords  for  our  feleclion,  it  is 
not  improper  to  examine  the  fpirit  of  the  feveral 
precedents  which  are  candidates  for  our  choice." 

"  Might  it  not,"  he  exclaims,  addreffmg  Sir  Hercules, 
"  be  as  well  for  your  ftatefmen  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  water  to  take  an  example  from  this  latter  and 
more  conciliatory  Revolution  of  1782,  as  a  pattern 
for  your  conduct  towards  your  own  fellow-citizens, 
than  from  that  of  1688,  when  a  paramount  fovereignty 
over  both  you  and  them  was  more  loftily  claimed, 
and  more  fternly  exerted,  than  at  any  former  or  at 
any  fubfequent  period  ?  Great  Britain,  in  1782,  rofe 
above  the  vulgar  ideas  of  policy,  the  ordinary  jea- 
loufies  of  State,  and  all  the  fentiments  of  national 
pride  and  national  ambition."  *  So  far  Burke. 

On  that  occafion,  as  the  author  obferves,  England 

*  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  341. 
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feparated  the  caufe  of  fober  and  rational  patriots  from 
the  ill-intentioned  and  the  feditious,  and  looked  rather 
to  the  remedy  of  real  and  fubftantial  grievances  than 
to  the  punifhment  of  acts  of  intemperance  and  in- 
fubordination.  He  now  calls  on  Sir  Hercules  and  the 
Irifh  Parliament  to  deal  with  their  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  fame  wife  and  equitable  fpirit,  as 
on  the  occafion  adverted  to,  the  Englifh  Government 
had  acted  towards  them.  How  fmall  was  the  meafure 
of  relief  demanded  in  1792  by  Irifh  Catholics  com- 
pared with  the  large  conceffions  made  by  England  in 
1782  to  their  Proteftant  fellow-fubjects  !  The  repeal 
of  the  law  paffed  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  for  de- 
priving Irifh  Catholics  of  the  elective  franchife,  was 
furely  not  an  extravagant  demand.  What  evil  con- 
fequerices  had  enfued  to  Ireland  from  the  firft  relax- 
ation of  the  Penal  Code  ?  And  when  the  Irifh  Par- 
liament had  taken  the  property  of  a  people  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  why  mould  it  refufe  to  admit 
the  fame  people  to  fome  fhare  in  the  Confhitution  ? 

Burke  difdains  to  notice  the  vulgar  diatribes  and 
malicious  calumnies  againfl  the  Catholic  Church,  as 
beneath  the  attention  of  his  friend,  or  of  any  other 
enlightened  man.  Thefe  were  brought  forward  by 
the  more  ignorant  and  fanatical  Proteftants,  as 
motives  for  rejecting  the  juft  claims  of  the  Britifh  and 
Irifh  Catholics.  Thefe  grofs  mifreprefentations,  how- 
ever, though  they  found  not  acceptance  with  en- 
lightened men,  yet  ferved  at  times  to  obfcure  their 
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vifion,  and  to  excite  towards  their  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen  a  certain  alienation  of  feeling. 

Then  another  unjuft  charge  was,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  people  of  this  country  was  mutinous,  diforderly, 
and  eafily  inflamed  by  the  arts  of  defigning  men  ; 
and  that  the  fober  and  wealthy  portion  of  the  Catholic 
community  feparated  themfelves  from  their  fellow- 
religionifts,  and  were  not  defirous  that  they  fhould  be 
admitted  to  any  political  franchife.  Burke  fcouts 
the  notion  of  fuch  general  difaffection  on  the  part  of 
the  Irifh  Catholics.  "  And,  befides,  can  any  impartial 
man  in  the  prefent  times,"  he  exclaims,  "  limit  this 
charge  to  members  of  the  Catholic  community  in  this 
country  ?  And,  even  fuppofmg  fuch  a  turbulent  fpirit 
to  exift,  is  the  withholding  the  redrefs  of  real  griev- 
ances the  true  way  to  check  it  ?" 

As  to  difcriminating  between  the  temperate  and 
the  violent ;  the  moft  uninformed,  the  moft  illiterate 
can  teftify  to  a  practical  grievance,  though  its  true 
caufe  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  their  underfbanding. 
It  is  for  the  men  of  education,  property,  and  rank  to 
difcover  the  true  caufes,  and  to  point  out  the  remedy 
of  the  wrongs  under  which  the  maffes  fmart. 

But  if  the  aims  of  Irifh  Catholics  were  perfectly 
juft  and  conftitutional,  the  means  they  generally 
reforted  to  for  the  attainment  of  thofe  ends  were  per- 
fectly blamelefs.  The  conduct  they  purfued  was  in 
every  way  worthy  of  their  noble  caufe.  Burke  com- 
mends the  talents  and  information  of  feveral  of  the 
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fpeakers  in  the  Catholic  Committee ;  and  fays  that 
nothing  could  be  more  fober  and  rational  than  the 
views  put  forth  in  the  fpeeches  delivered  at  the  public 
meetings  held  preparatory  to  the  petition  to  the 
King  for  the  elective  franchife.  Thofe  early  meetings, 
where  John  Keogh,  Robert  Sweetman,  and  other 
Catholic  leaders  took  a  prominent  part,  were  the 
heralds  of  thofe  celebrated  affemblies  of  thirty  years 
later,  whofe  ftirring  accents  ftill  ring  in  our  ears. 

Sir  Hercules  Langrifhe  tranfmitted  to  Burke  fome 
mifchievous  documents  purporting  to  emanate  from 
the  Catholic  Body.  His  friend  fhows  the  baronet 
that  thefe  documents  bore  no  fignature  whatfoever, 
and  that  they  were  utterly  at  variance  with  the  lan- 
guage and  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Committee, 
and  of  the  Catholic  public  meetings.  While  the  Irifh 
Parliament  refufes  all  conceffions  to  their  Catholic 
countrymen,  the  Proteftant  Diffenters  hold  out  to 
them  the  project  of  univerfal  fuffrage,  and  endeavour 
to  allure  them  into  affociations  for  carrying  out  fuch 
a  fcheme.  Thefe  very  overtures  on  the  part  of  the 
Diffenters  are  made  a  criminal  charge  againfl  Catho- 
lics, and  a  pretext  for  their  political  difqualification  ; 
while  the  former,  who  are  the  real  authors  of  the 
feduction,  efcape  with  impunity.  Nay,  the  project 
itfelf,  however  abfurd  and  dangerous,  had  received 
the  fanction  of  a  few  men  of  rank  and  property  in 
England,  and,  at  all  events,  could  not  be  a  bar  to  the 
acquifition  of  any  political  right. 
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In  conclufion,  Burke  afks  his  friend,  "whether  the 
government  in  Church  and  State  is  likely  to  be  more 
fecure  by  continuing  caufes  of  grounded  difcontent 
to  a  very  great  number  (fay  two  millions)  of  fubje6ls  ? 
or,  whether  the  Conftitution,  combined  and  balanced 
as  it  is,  will  be  rendered  more  folid  by  depriving  fo 
large  a  part  of  the  people  of  all  concern,  or  intereft, 
or  fhare  in  its  reprefentation,  actual  or  virtual?" 
***** 

"  Reflect  ferioufly,"  he  continues  to  fay,  "  on  the 
poffible  confequences  of  keeping  in  the  heart  of  your 
country  a  bank  of  difcontent,  every  hour  accumula- 
lating,  upon  which  every  defcription  of  feditious  men 
may  draw  at  pleafure."  * 

Such  is  the  analyfis  I  have  attempted  to  give  of 
this  excellent  letter,  which  was  fo  frequently  on  the 
lips  of  the  illuftrious  O'Connell,  and  of  the  other 
Irifh  patriots  of  the  lafh  generation.  While  it  breathes 
the  mofh  ardent  patriotifm,  and  the  kindlieft  fym- 
pathy  for  the  author's  Catholic  fellow-countrymen, 
what  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Irifh  affairs  it  dif- 
plays  !  what  leffons  of  political  wifdom  it  inculcates  ! 
Thefe  leffons  were,  alas !  too  long  neglected — too 
late  carried  out. 

A  few  months  after  the  publication  of  this  letter, 

the  Irifh  Government  brought   into  Parliament  a  Bill 

beftowing  on  Catholics   the    elective    franchife,  and, 

with  two  or  three  exceptions,  opening  to  them  the 

*.  P.  360,  vol.  vi. 
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higheft  grades  in  the  army  and  navy.  Thus,  the 
chief  object  of  the  letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrifhe 
may  be  faid  to  have  been  attained. 

Burke  and  his  fon  conftantly  urged  on  the  Catholics 
of  this  country  the  fame  advice  which  the  Liberator 
afterwards  gave  ;  namely,  to  take  every  infhalment  of 
juftice,  but  never  to  renounce  the  hope  of  full  eman- 
cipation. Then,  again,  even  at  that  early  period, 
Burke  faw  the  need  which  the  Irifh  Catholics  had  of 
Confbitutional  Affociations  for  the  acquifition  of  their 
juft  rights  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  abufes,  againft 
which  fuch  Affociations  were  to  guard,  he  honeftly 
and  fearleflly  pointed  out. 

The  law  of  1793,  which  conferred  the  elective  fran- 
chife  on  the  Catholics  of  this  country,  interdicted  all 
political  clubs  and  focieties  of  what  nature  and  kind 
foever,  and  under  this  law  the  Catholic  Committee 
was  fuppreffed. 

On  this  fubject  Burke  writes  to  Dr.  Huffey,  in  1793, 
as  follows  : — "  As  to  the  Committee  of  lay  Catholics," 
fays  he,  "  I  was  very  forry  for  a  tone  of  Jacobinifm 
that  was  adopted  by  fome  of  its  principal  members  ; 
but,  ftill  more,  that  it  has  been  diffolved.  The  bad 
principle  might  have  been  kept  under  ;  but  nothing 
can  fave  you  without  fome  Committee  of  the  kind.  I 
wifh  fomething  of  the  fort  re-eftablifhed.  Your 
enemies  are  embodied;  what  becomes  of  you,  if  you 
are  only  individuals  ?" 

So  you  fee,  even  at  that  period  of  convulfion,  when 
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ftrong  minds  were  flung  off  their  equilibrium,  this 
great  man  well  difcerned  the  difference  between  a 
Revolutionary  Club  and  a  Conftitutional  Affociation. 
In  this  paffage,  too,  Burke  feems  to  have  had  a  dim 
foreknowledge  of  the  brilliant  fucceffes  that  were  one 
day,  under  the  guidance  of  a  great  leader,  to  be 
achieved  by  the  Catholic  Affociation  of  Dublin.  And 
yet  this  is  the  man  whom  the  fhallow  fophifts  of  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review,"  and  the  fmarteft  and  cleverefh 
among  them  all — Lord  Brougham — and  another 
writer,  who  mould  have  known  better  than  thefe — the 
brilliant  poet,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore — ufed  for  a  long 
time  to  reprefent  as  a  fort  of  Monomaniac,  poffeffed  of 
but  one  idea,  and,  in  his  horror  of  Jacobinifm,  ready 
to  facrifice  all  rights  and  all  liberties  of  any  defcription 
whatfoever.  If,  as  they  pretended,  Burke  in  the  laft 
ten  years  of  his  life  was  guided  folely  by  his  imagi- 
nation, how  was  it  that,  with  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  whole  world,  and  of  his  opponent  Fox  himfelf,*  fo 
many  of  his  predictions  on  French  and  on  Irifh  affairs 
fhould  have  been  fo  literally  verified  ?  Is  it  by  the 
Imagination,  or  by  the  Underftanding,  future  proba- 
bilities are  calculated  ?  The  great  intellect  of  Burke, 

*  Mr.  Fox  is  faid  more  than  once  to  have  expreffed  his  aflo- 
nifhment  at  the  fmgular  fulfilment  of  Burke's  predictions. 
When  a  nobleman  of  fome  political  celebrity,  in  allufion  to  the 
vehemence  of  Burke  on  the  queflion  of  Revolutionary  politics, 
hinted  an  opinion  that  he  was  a  fplendid  madman  ;  "  Whether 
mad  or  infpired,"  is  reported  to  have  been  Fox's  anfwer,  "  fate 
feems  to  have  determined  that  he  mail  be  an  uncommon  political 
prophet.'' — "  Prior's  Life,"  p.  441. 
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calm  and  fagacious,  clearly  forefaw  the  coming  cala- 
mities of  Europe ;  but  his  lower  and  fenfitive  nature 
was  deeply  convulfed  by  the  awful  vifions  that  paffed 
before  his  prophetic  eye.  And  what  his  depredators 
cannot,  or  pretend  not  to  fee,  was  the  union  in  this 
mighty  mind  of  the  fereneft  wifdom  with  the  moft 
fplendid  imagination  and  the  moft  fervid  fenfibility. 
He  himfelf  has  faid,  "  The  madnefs  of  the  wife  is 
better  than  the  fobriety  of  fools."  And  the  fame 
idea  has  been  finely  expreffed  by  Lord  Byron  : — 

"  But  the  wife  have  a  far  deeper  madnefs  : — 
What  is  it  but  the  telefcope  of  truth, 
Which  Jlrips  the  diftance  of  its  fantafies, 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakednefs. 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real?" 

Liften  now  to  the  wife  counfels,  which  fome  years  later, 
this  great  man  addreffed  to  his  beloved  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen,  (and  they  were  among  the  laft  words  he 
ever  wrote).  "  I  conceive,"  says  he,  "  that  the  laft 
difturbances,  and  thofe  the  moft  important,  and 
which  have  the  deepeft  root  (he  alludes  to  the  firft 
difturbances  of  1796),  do  not  originate,  nor  have  they 
the  greateft  ftrength  among  the  Catholics  ;  but  there  is, 
and  ever  has  been,  a  ftrong  republican  Proteftant  fac- 
tion in  Ireland,  which  has  perfecuted  the  Catholics,  as 
long  as  perfecution  would  anfwer  their  purpofe;  and  now 
the  fame  faction  would  dupe  them  to  become  accom- 
plices in  effectuating  the  fame  purpofes ;  and  thus  either 
by  tyranny  or  feduclion  would  accomplifh  their  ruin."* 
"  Correfpondence,"  vol.  iv.  p.  321. 

A  A 
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Words  of  wifdom,  furely,  that  breathe  the  fond 
folicitude  of  a  parent — a  man  that  might  truly  be 
called,  Pater  patrice  !  Let  us  run  over  the  hiftory  of 
the  laft  eighty  years,  and  we  fhall  furely  fee,  that  as 
long  as  the  Catholics  of  this  country  remained  true 
to  the  teaching  of  their  Church,  liftened  to  the  voice 
of  their  Prelates,  and  followed  the  counfels  of  their 
natural  leaders — a  Burke,  a  Grattan,  a  Plunkett,  an 
O'Connell — fuccefs  crowned  their  exertions,  and  one 
by  one  their  conftitutional  rights  were  obtained.  But 
fo  foon  as  any  portion  of  their  body  (and,  thank  God  ! 
it  was  ever  a  fmall  minority),  defpifed  the  teaching  of 
the  Church,  turned  their  backs  on  their  Prelates,  went 
after  falfe  prophets,  imbibed  the  revolutionary  poli- 
tics of  the  more  violent  fectaries  of  Ulfter,  and  of 
the  Deifts  of  France ;  then  what  but  difcomfiture, 
difcredit,  difgrace,  mifery,  bloodfhed,  and  ruin,  have 
they  brought  upon  their  unhappy  land  !  For  they 
entered  upon  a  path,  where  fuccefs  would  have  been 
more  difaftrous  than  even  failure  itfelf. 

In  perufmg  the  correfpondence  of  the  elder  and  the 
younger  Burke,  I  have  fometimes  almoft  imagined  I 
was  reading  a  paftoral  letter  from  Archbifhop  Murray 
or  Btfhop  Doyle,  or  from  fome  of  the  eminent  Prelates 
that  now  adorn  the  Church  of  Ireland.  There  is  the  fame 
Chriftian  prudence,  the  fame  keen  fenfe  of  wrong,  the 
fame  manly  affertion  of  right,  the  fame  loathing  for  fer- 
vility,  the  fame  detefbation  of  revolutionary  violence. 

In  the  year  1794,  Young  Burke  left  Ireland,  having 
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won  the  full  confidence  of  the  Catholics,  and  entitled 
himfelf  to  the  refpect  of  his  Proteftant  opponents. 
As  Secretary  to  the  Catholic  Committee,  he  had  held 
an  arduous  poft,  in  which  he  difplayed  not  only  great 
talent  and  activity,  but  much  tact  and  fpirit  of  con- 
ciliation. He  now,  as  was  fbated  in  a  former  Lecture, 
flood  for  the  borough  of  Malton,  in  Yorkfhire,  which 
his  father  had  fo  long  represented.  The  coalition 
of  the  mofh  eminent  members  of  the  Whig  party, 
fuch  as  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Earl  Spencer,  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  and  Mr.  Windham,  with  the  Miniftry, 
was  this  year,  as  before  mentioned,  brought  about  by 
the  mediation  of  Burke.  It  was  at  the  fame  time 
agreed,  that  Earl  Fitzwilliam  fhould  fhortly  proceed 
to  Ireland  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  that  Richard 
Burke  fhould  accompany  him  as  Chief  Secretary. 

But,  alas !  the  cup  of  hope  tendered  to  Ireland  was 
foon  to  be  darned  from  her  lips,  and  the  domeftic 
affliction  of  Burke  was  to  be  aggravated  by  the  for- 
rows  of  his  country,  wronged  and  deceived.  The  Secre- 
tary, before  he  had  been  formally  appointed,  was 
fnatched  away  from  life,  and  the  Viceroy,  after  a  too 
brief  tenure  of  office,  was  fuddenly,  amidft  the  tears 
and  laments  of  an  entire  nation,  recalled  from  his 
poft.  The  death  of  young  Burke,  and  the  recall  of 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  were,  indeed,  deplorable  events — 
omens  of  the  dire  calamities  that  were  foon  after  to 
burfb  over  this  devoted  land. 

In  January,  1795,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  took  his  depar- 
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ture  from  England,  and,  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  landed 
on  thefe  fhores,  amid  the  enthufiaftic  greetings  of  the 
people.  It  was  well  underflood  that,  with  the  fanction 
of  the  Englifh  Government,  he  had  come  over  to 
carry  out  a  full  and  complete  meafure  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  Grattan  now  brought  into  the  Irifh 
Parliament  a  Bill  to  this  effect  ;  and  the  hopes  of 
Irifh  Catholics  were  exalted  to  the  higheft  pitch.  Mr, 
Cooke,  whom  Burke  characterizes  "  as  a  conceited, 
arrogant  puppy,"  was  difmiffed  from  the  Caftle,  and 
fo  were  other  creatures  of  the  powerful  family  of  the 
Beresfords.  The  afcendancy  faction  in  this  country 
immediately  excited  the  apprehenfions  of  the  Britifh 
Government ;  and,  moft  unfortunately  for  his  reputa- 
tion, Mr.  Pitt  gave  way,  on  this  occafion,  to  the  ftrong 
prejudices  of  George  III.,  as  well  as  of  fome  members 
of  his  own  party.  After  only  two  months'  tenure  of 
office,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled.  The  Duke  of 
Portland,  hitherto  a  ftaunch  friend  of  the  Catholics, 
evinced,  on  this  occafion,  a  deplorable  weaknefs.  The 
excellent  Windham,  between  whom  and  Burke  exifted 
a  perfect  fympathy  of  political  fentiments,  deeply  re- 
gretted the  meafure  adopted  by  the  majority  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  and  did  not  venture  to  com- 
municate to  his  friend  the  fad  intelligence.  It  was 
from  the  newfpapers  Burke  firft  learned  the  melan- 
choly fact.  So  all  the  fchemes  he  and  his  loft  loved 
fon  had  cherifhed  for  building  up  Ireland's  freedom 
and  Ireland's  glory,  were  to  vanifh  as  a  dream ;  and 
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in  his  cup  of  domeftic  grief  a  nation's  tears  were  to 
be  mingled.  This  recall  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  from  the 
Viceroyalty,  which  was  the  prelude  to  eight  years  of 
mifery,  bloodfhed,  and  convulfion,  was  the  greatefb 
error  committed  by  Pitt  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
long  adminiftration.  His  friends,  and,  among  others, 
his  kinfman,  Earl  Stanhope,  allege  as  an  excufe  for 
this  mofb  fatal  meafure,  the  precipitancy  evinced  by 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  in  the  management  of  affairs.  But 
fuppofmg  even  this  ftatement  to  be  correct,  what  is 
precipitancy  or  exceffive  ardour  in  the  profecution  of 
meafures  admitted  to  be  wife  and  falutary,  compared 
with  the  folly — I  mould  rather  fay  the  madnefs — the 
criminality  of  fpurning  the  jufl  and  conftitutional 
demands  of  an  entire  people ! 

The  recall  of  the  Viceroy  fpread  grief  and  confter- 
nation  throughout  all  Ireland.  Addreffes,  petitions, 
and  remonftrances,  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  but 
in  vain.  The  day  of  this  nobleman's  departure  was 
a  day  of  mourning  for  Dublin ;  all  bufmefs  was  fuf- 
pended ;  and  the  moft  refpedlable  citizens  accom- 
panied his  carriage  to  the  water-fide. 

As  foon  as  the  intelligence  of  the  intended  change 
of  policy  had  reached  Ireland,  Bifhop  Huffey  addreffed 
to  Burke  thefe  memorable  words  : — "  The  difaftrous 
news,  my  dear  fir,  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam's  recall  is  come  ; 
and  Ireland  is  now  on  the  brink  of  a  civil  war."  * 

On  this  fad  occaffion,  Burke  wrote  to  Sir  Hercules 
"  Correfpondence,"  vol.  iv. 
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Langrifhe  a  fecond  letter,  expreffive  of  his  deep  for- 
row  at  the  unwife  as  well  as  cruel  meafure  adopted 
by  the  Englifh  Cabinet.  "I  really  thought,"  he 
fays,  "  among  other  things,  that  in  the  total  of  the 
late  circumftances  with  regard  to  perfons,  to  things, 
to  principles,  and  to  meafures,  was  to  be  found  a  con- 
juncture favourable  to  the  introduction  and  to  the 
perpetuation  of  a  general  harmony,  producing  a  gene- 
ral ftrength,  which  to  that  hour  Ireland  was  never  fo 
happy  as  to  enjoy.  My  fanguine  hopes  are  blafhed  ; 
I  muft  confign  my  feelings  on  that  terrible  difap- 
pointment  to  the  fame  patience  in  which  I  have  been 
obliged  to  bury  the  vexation  I  fuffered  on  the  defeat 
of  the  other  great,  juft,  and  honourable  caufes  in 
which  I  have  had  fome  fhare,  and  which  have  given 
more  of  dignity  than  of  peace  and  advantage  to  a 
long  and  laborious  life." 

In  the  laft  two  or  three  years  of  his  life,  Burke  car- 
ried on  with  Dr.  Huffey,  Catholic  Bifhop  of  Waterford, 
a  moft  interefting  correfpondence. 

This  virtuous  and  learned  prelate,  whofe  mind  and 
manners  had  been  refined  by  travel  and  polite  fociety, 
had  enjoyed  for  many  years  the  friendfhip  of  Burke. 
I  have  learned,  on  good  authority,  that  the  great 
ftatefman  would  fometimes ,  repair  fecretly  to  the  tri- 
bune of  the  Spanifh  Ambaffador's  Chapel  in  London, 
in  order  to  have  the  gratification  of  hearing  a  fermon 
from  his  right  reverend  friend.* 

*  Burke,  in  one  of  his  letters,  alludes  to  this  fadl. 
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The  critical  flate  of  Ireland,  in  the  laft  two  or  three 
years  of  his  life,  much  engaged  the  attention  of 
Burke,  and  on  this  fubject  he  opened  his  mind  very 
freely  to  Bifhop  Huffey.  In  their  political  views, 
whether  on  Continental  or  on  Irifh  affairs,  there  was 
a  perfect  fympathy  between  the  two  friends.  The 
dangers  menacing  Ireland  from  the  Orange-afcend- 
ancy  party  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  fpread  of 
French  Revolutionary  principles  on  the  other,  filled 
the  minds  of  the  Prelate  and  of  the  fbatefman  with 
the  like  difmay. 

The  internal  arrangements,  too,  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  efpecially  the  foundation  of 
the  feminary  of  Maynooth,  were  matters  in  which 
Burke  took  the  liveliefh  intereft.  In  regard  to  this 
inftitution,  which  Dr.  Huffey,  with  the  fanclion  of 
the  Britifh  Government,  was  then  engaged  in  efta- 
blifhing,  the  fbatefman  ftrongly  urges  on  his  epifcopal 
friend  the  advantage  of  combining  ornamental  with 
profeflional  ftudies.  The  enlarged  endowment  of 
Maynooth  has  permitted  this  plan  to  be  more  effec- 
tually carried  out ;  and  to  none  furely  could  fuch  a 
tafk  be  more  fittingly  entrufted  than  to  the  diftin- 
guifhed  ecclefiaftic,  and  the  elegant  and  accomplifhed 
fcholar,  who  now  prefides  over  that  important  efta- 
blifhment.  Burke  points  out  to  Dr.  Huffey  the  ex- 
pediency of  laying  before  Parliament  periodical 
reports  of  the  expenditure  incurred  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  that  feminary  ;  but  any  interference,  however 
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indirect,  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  Government  in  its 
internal  management,  he  ftrongly  deprecates. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  nomination  of  the  Catholic 
Bifhops,  and  other  important  matters  of  ecclefiaftical 
difcipline,  Burke  fhows  himfelf  almoft  as  jealous  of 
the  independence  and  purity  of  the  Irifh  Church,  as 
the  great  O'Connell  himfelf. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend  he  holds  up  tha 
Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  as  approaching  very 
nearly  to  the  model  of  the  primitive  Apoftolic  Church. 
And  let  it  not  be  fuppofed  that  it  was  merely  her 
poverty  that  fuggefted  to  his  mind  that  refemblance ; 
for,  in  that  refpe6l,  the  Vaudois  paftors  in  the  Alpine 
valleys,  and  the  Lutheran  minifters  in  Northern  Ger- 
many, whom  the  Reformation  has  left  poor  enough, 
might  put  in  a  claim  to  Apoftolicity.  No  ;  it  was  the 
conftitution  and  difcipline,  and  (though  more  dimly 
to  his  apprehenfion)  the  do&rines  of  the  Irifh  Church, 
combined  with  the  abfence  of  wealth  and  political 
power,  which  made  him  affimilate  her  to  the  Apoftolic 
model. 

In  another  letter  he  makes  fome  excellent  obferva- 
tions  on  the  different  kinds  of  education  required  for 
a  Catholic  prieft  and  a  Proteftant  paftor.  His  fketch 
of  the  prefent  degeneracy  of  the  Greek  fchifmatical 
clergy  is  moft  graphic  ;  and  fhows  the  acutenefs  of 
his  mind,  and  his  accurate  information  on  topics  that 
lay  out  of  the  path  of  his  ordinary  purfuits.  Indeed, 
the  whole  of  this  Correfpondence,  which  I  have  pre* 
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vioufly  fpoken  of,  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  accef- 
fions  made  to  our  recent  literature  ;  for  not  only  does 
it  throw  great  light  on  the  biography  of  the  illuftrious 
ftatefman,  and  on  the  hiftory  of  his  momentous  times, 
but  it  places  his  character  in  a  moft  amiable  light,  and 
furnifhes  further  proofs  of  his  amazing  verfatility  of 
mind,  and  of  his  varied  ftores  of  knowledge.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  his  executors  had  not 
publifhed  that  correfpondence  twenty  or  thirty  years 
fooner,  for  it  would  have  gone  far  to  filence  the 
clamorous  revilers  of  his  political  principles.* 

Grief  for  his  fon's  lofs,  which  had  caufed  Burke  fo 
many  fleeplefs  nights,  added  to  profound  difcourage- 
ment  at  the  ftate  of  public  affairs,  had  by  degrees 
undermined  his  confbitution.  He  daily  became  weaker 
and  more  emaciated,  till,  in  the  month  of  February, 
1797,  he  was  advifed  by  his  phyficians  to  try  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Bath  waters.  Thither  he  was  now 
accompanied  by  his  faithful  friend,  Windham,  and, 
on  his  arrival  at  Bath,  he  was  joined  by  another 
attached  friend,  Dr.  French  Laurence.  The  air  and 
waters  of  the  place  were  productive  of  little  benefit 
to  the  illuftrious  patient.  His  debility  and  pains 
feemed  rather  to  increafe,  and  he  became  anxious  to 

*  Lord  Jeffrey,  who  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  had  fo  long 
affailed  the  political  principles  of  Burke,  on  reading,  in  his  old 
age,  this  correfpondence,  exclaimed,  on  laying  down  the  vo- 
lumes: "The  greatefl  and  mofl  accomplifhed  intellect  that 
England  has  produced  for  centuries  :  and  of  a  noble  and  love- 
able  nature." — "  Cockburn's  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,"  vol.  i.  p.  3^7. 
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return  home,  there  to  reft  his  bones.  The  political 
ftate  of  the  Continent  and  of  his  own  country  ftill 
engaged  his  active  mind  ;  nor  were  the  interefts  of 
his  friends  ever  abfent  from  his  thoughts.  From  his 
fick  couch  he  dictated  letters  both  on  public  and  on 
private  affairs.  To  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  the  daughter  of 
his  old  friend  and  fchoolfellow,  Mr.  Shackleton,  he 
dictated  a  letter,  one  of  the  laft  he  ever  figned,  in 
which  we  find  the  following  beautiful  paffage,  fo  ex- 
preffive  of  humble  hope.  "  I  have  been  at  Bath," 
fays  he,  "  thefe  four  months  to  no  purpofe,  and  am 
therefore  to  be  removed  to  my  own  houfe  at  Beaconf- 
field  to-morrow,  to  be  nearer  to  a  habitation  more 
permanent,  humbly  and  fearfully  hoping  that  my 
better  part  may  find  a  better  manfion." 

After  a  flow  journey,  he  arrived  at  Beaconsfield  in 
he  beginning  of  June,  1797. 

Soon  after  his  return  home  he  writes  to  his  friend, 
Dr.  Laurence,  "  To  whatever  part  of  the  compafs  I 
turn  my  eyes,  I  fee  nothing  but  difficulty  and  difafter." 
And  was  it  not  fo  ?  In  England  he  faw  much  politi- 
cal difaffection,  and  even  a  mutiny  in  the  navy  :  in 
Italy  the  firft  victories  of  General  Bonaparte,  whom 
he  lives  to  name,  over  the  Allies  ;  and  in  his  own  dear 
country  he  beheld  the  fad  preludes  of  civil  warfare. 
Thus,  before  his  dying  eyes,  whichever  way  he  cafts 
them,  nothing  appears  but  lugubrious  figns  and  omens 
of  deftruction,  dirce  forma,  ac  horribiles  vifu.  In  the 
North,  he  is  ftartled  by  the  low,  hollow  murmur 
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which  precedes  the  tempeft.  In  the  South  he  beholds, 
as  the  revolutionary  earthquake  has  become  lefs 
violent  in  its  ofcillations,  a  menacing  meteor  juft 
rifmg  above  the  horizon,  and  which,  by  its  magnitude 
and  brilliancy,  as  well  as  by  its  erratic  courfe,  is  for 
the  next  twenty  years  to  fill  the  nations  of  Europe 
with  alternate  admiration,  awe,  and  terror.  And  over 
his  own  Weftern  ifle  he  fees  the  play  of  the  diftant 
lightning,  and  the  thunder-clouds  gathering  thick  and 
fail,  and  which,  alas  !  foon  after  he  is  laid  in  the  tomb, 
are  to  burft  forth  in  a  terrific  tempeft. 

But  Providence,  in  its  mercy,  fpared  him  the  tragic 
fpeclacle. 

He  expired  on  the  Qth  day  of  July,  1797,  at  his 
feat  at  Beaconsfield.  He  was  faid  to  be  in  his  fixty- 
eighth  year;  but  there  are  good  reafons  for  believing 
that  he  was  turned  of  feventy.  "  His  end,"  fays  Dr. 
French  Laurence,  "  was  fuited  to  the  fimple  greatnefs 
of  mind  which  he  difplayed  through  life,  every  way 
unaffected,  without  levity,  without  oftentation,  full  of 
natural  grace  and  dignity.  He  appeared  neither  to 
wifh  nor  to  dread,  but  patiently  and  placidly  to  await 
the  hour  of  his  diffolution. 

"  He  had  been  liftening  to  fome  effays  of  Addifon's, 
in  which  he  ever  took  delight ;  he  had  recommended 
himfelf  in  many  affectionate  meffages  to  the  remem- 
brance of  thofe  abfent  friends  whom  he  had  never 
ceafed  to  love  ;  he  had  converfed  fome  time  with  his 
accuftomed  force  of  thought  and  expreffion  on  the 
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awful  fituation  of  his  country,  for  the  welfare  of  which 
his  heart  was  intereiled  to  the  very  laft  beat ;  he  had 
given,  with  fteady  compofure,  fome  private  directions, 
in  contemplation  of  his  approaching  death,  when,  as 
his  attendants  were  conveying  him  to  bed,  he  fank 
down,  and,  after  a  fhort  ftruggle,  paffed  quietly,  and 
without  a  groan  to  eternal  reft  in  that  mercy  which 
he  had  juft  declared  he  had  long  fought  with  unfeigned 
humiliation,  and  to  which  he  looked  with  a  trembling 
hope."  So  far  his  friend,  Dr.  French  Laurence.  I 
may  add,  that  in  the  laft  days  of  his  illnefs  he 
derived  much  confolation  from  the  perufal  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce's  book  on  Chriftianity,  which  had  juft 
appeared. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  July,  1797,  the  funeral  took 
place.  A  number  of  diftinguifhed  members  of  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  and  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
as  well  as  other  perfonal  friends,  came  to  pay  the  laft 
honours  to  the  departed  ftatefman.  The  pall  was 
borne  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  (afterwards  Earl  of  Minto), 
the  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  (afterwards 
Lord  Sidmouth),  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Earl  Fitz- 
william,  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire,  the  Earl  of  Inchi- 
quin  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Thomond),  Right  Hon. 
Mr.  Windham,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Lough- 
borough  (afterwards  Earl  of  Roflyn).  The  funeral 
cortege  was  fwelled  by  a  large  body  of  the  poorer 
claffes,  who  fhowed,  by  their  demeanour,  how  great  a 
benefactor  they  had  loft. 
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Burke  in  his  will  had  expreffed  a  wifh  that  his 
funeral  fhould  be  ftri6lly  private,  and  that  his  remains 
fhould  be  laid  in  Beaconsfield  Church,  befide  thofe  of 
his  beloved  fon  and  brother.  Thus,  by  his  own  defire, 
was  the  cemetery  of  the  illuftrious  dead — Weftmin- 
fter  Abbey — bereaved  of  the  afhes  of  one,  who  would 
furely  have  imparted  to  it  a  new  glory. 

Mrs.  Burke,  whom  her  husband,  in  his  will,  called 
"his  entirely  beloved  and  incomparable  wife,"  lived 
at  Beaconsfield,  honoured  and  reflected,  till  the  year 
1812,  when  fhe  died,  in  her  feventy-eighth  year. 

The  beautiful  manfion,  adorned  within  by  graceful 
fculptures,  and  furrounded  by  charming  meadows  and 
magnificent  trees — the  refort  of  wits  and  nobles — 
vifited  by  Johnfon,  who  there  congratulated  his  friend 
on  his  worldly  profperity,  and  graced  by  the  prefence 
of  the  exiled  Royalty  of  France,  this  manfion  was,  in 
the  year  1813,  accidentally  burnt  down;  and  of  the 
buildings,  nought  remains  but  the  ftables,  where  the 
celebrated  Windham*  ufed  to  put  up  his  horfe,  when 

*  I  had  purpofed  to  devote  fome  fpace  to  an  account  of  this 
moft  eminent  and  virtuous  flatefman  ;  but  prefs  of  matter  has 
prevented  my  doing  fo.  William  Windham  was  born  in  1750, 
and  was  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  manly  integrity  and  virtue,  and  fafcinating 
manners,  as  Avell  as  for  his  elegant  literary  tafles  and  accomplim- 
ments,  his  wit  and  humour,  and  his  refined  and  ingenious  ftyle 
of  eloquence.  He  was  the  devoted  friend,  firfl  of  Johnfon,  and 
then  of  Burke.  No  contemporary  fo  well  underftood  and  fo 
heartily  fympathized  with  Burke's  political  views  in  refpe<ft  to 
the  affairs  either  of  England,  Ireland,  or  revolutionary  France. 
And  when,  in  1793,  he,  with  other  friends,  joined  the  adminiflra- 
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he  rode  down  from  town  to  urge  on  his  illuftrious 
friend  in  the  compofition  of  his  laft  great  work — the 
"  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace." 

"  Burke's  moral  character,"  fays  Prior,  "  flood  un- 
impeached  by  anything  that  approached  to  vice." 
"  The  unfpotted  innocence,  the  firm  integrity  of  Burke," 
fays  Dr.  Parr,  "  want  no  emblazoning  ;  and  if  he  is  ac- 
cuftomed  to  exact  a  vigorous  account  of  the  moral 
conduct  of  others  (in  public  matters),  it  is  juftified  in 
one  who  fhuns  not  the  moft  inquifitorial  fcrutiny  into 
his  own." 

He  was,  indeed,  a  man  exemplary  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life — a  faithful,  loving  husband — an  affection- 
ate parent — a  generous  relative — a  kind  mafter — a 
devoted  friend.  He  was  charitable  to  the  poor,  as 
well  as  a  liberal  patron  of  indigent  merit.  In  common 
with  others,  the  poet  Crabbe,  whom,  to  his  eternal 
honour,  he  aided  in  his  early  ftruggles,  bears  ample 
teftimony  to  the  many  virtues  which  adorned  his 
character.  He  fpeaks  "  of  his  private  worth,  of  his 
wifhes  to  do  good,  of  his  affability  and  condefcenfion, 
his  readinefs  to  lend  afTiftance  where  he  knew  it  was 

tion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  endeavoured,  but  often  in  vain,  to  enforce 
in  the  Cabinet  the  wife  policy  of  Burke.  His  unfwerving 
fidelity  to  Johnfon  and  Burke  (and  his  friendfhip  was  warmly 
reciprocated  by  thofe  two  great  men),  has  fomething  in  it 
extremely  touching.  He  died  in  the  year  1810.  The  Edin- 
burgh Review  once  faid,  "That  of  the  great  conftellation 
formed  by  the  mighty  minds  of  Burke  and  Fox,  and  Pitt  and 
N  elf  on,  almoft  the  laft  ftar  fet  at  the  death  of  Windham."— 
Vol.  xvii.  p.  254. 
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wanted,  and  his  delight  to  give  praife  where  he 
thought  it  was  deferved." 

A  monument  of  this  great  man's  benevolence  was 
the  fchool  he  eftablifhed  at  Penn,  in  Buckinghamfhire, 
for  the  education  of  the  fons  of  the  French  emigrants. 
By  his  mediation,  and  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham, he  obtained  from  Mr.  Pitt,  for  this  Inflitution, 
an  annual  allowance  of  fix  hundred  pounds.  This 
School,  which  was  three  miles  diftant  from  Beaconf- 
field,  he  often  vifited,  watching  over  the  ftudents  with 
a  truly  parental  care.  Here  Chateaubriand  had  on 
one  occafion  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  Burke, 
and  in  his  Memoirs  bears  witnefs  to  the  affectionate 
intereft  which  this  excellent  man  evinced  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  pupils.  Many  of  them  afterwards,  under 
the  Reftoration,  filled  pofts  of  honour  and  diftinction, 
and  retained  a  lively  remembrance  of  their  great  be- 
nefactor. Indeed,  when  I  myfelf  vifited  France  at 
that  period,  I  found  that  the  Royalifts  regarded 
Burke  as  one  of  their  greateft  political  oracles,  and 
never  pronounced  his  name  but  with  feelings  of  grati- 
tude and  refpect. 

Of  his  Chriftian  fortitude  and  refignation  to  the 
Divine  Will,  he  gave  a  fignal  proof  under  that  heavy 
bereavement  he  fuftained — the  lofs  of  his  beloved  fon 
in  the  early  bloom  of  a  promifmg  life.  The  great 
humility,  too,  of  Burke  has  always  appeared  to  me 
one  of  the  moft  attractive  features  in  his  character. 

Like  many  men  of  generous  nature,  his  temper  was 
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quick — nay,  fometimes  irritable.  And  there  were 
periods  in  his  Parliamentary  career  when,  as  Lord 
Macaulay  obferves,  that  irafcible  temper  was  moft 
feverely  tried.  But  if  it  was  fometimes  ruffled  by  the 
contefts  of  the  Senate,  it  never  marred  the  quiet  of 
his  domeftic  circle.  He  was  wont  to  fay,  "that  every 
care  vanifhed  the  moment  he  entered  under  his  own 
roof." 

All  the  high  moral  qualities  I  have  enumerated 
refted  on  a  firm  bafis  of  unaffected  piety.  Burke  was 
a  firm  believer  in  the  Chriftian  Revelation,  and  a 
fincere  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  whofe 
communion  he  had  been  brought  up.  "Like  John- 
fon,"  fays  Mr.  Prior,  "he  viewed  Roman  Catholics 
with  more  favour  than  others  were  inclined  to  mow, 
and  latterly  much  more  than  at  an  earlier  period."  * 
This  obfervation  is  moft  juft  ;  and  in  my  firft  Lecture 
I  had  occafion  to  notice  the  fame  fact.  From  many 
paffages  in  the  writings,  and  in  the  converfations  of 
thefe  two  great  men,  I  feel  convinced  that,  had  they 
lived  in  our  times,  they  would  in  all  probability  have 
become  Catholics,  or  at  all  events,  if  not  favoured 
with  that  fpecial  grace,  very  advanced  Tractarians. 

A  refpectable  publifher  of  this  city  has  affured  me 
that  he  once  read  in  a  Catholic  periodical  the  follow- 
ing anecdote : — In  a  religious  converfation  between 
Burke  and  Dr.  Huffey,  the  latter  urged  on  his  Pro- 
teftant  friend  the  argument  fo  well  worked  out  by 
*  Life,  p.  474. 
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Nicole  and  other  French  Divines  in  the  "  Perpetuite 
de  la  Foi,"  that  on  the  do6lrines  controverted  between 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Reformers  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  not  only  the  Greek  fchifmatics,  but  the  Nefto- 
rian  and  Eutychian  fectaries,  who  feparated  from  Ca- 
tholic communion  in  the  firft  part  of  the  fifth  century, 
are,  except  on  one  point,  in  perfect  agreement  with 
the  Catholic  Church.  And  even  on  that  point — the 
Papal  Supremacy — their  denial  is  more  practical  than 
theoretic.  The  errors  refpecting  the  Perfon  of  our 
Lord,  peculiar  to  thefe  heretics,  were  rejected  by  the 
Reformers  as  well  as  by  Catholics. 

Burke,  in  reply  to  his  friend,  obferved  with  amaze- 
ment, that  this  concurrence  between  hoftile  Churches 
was  an  argument  of  immenfe  weight. 

This  converfation  I  have  not  been  able  myfelf  to 
certify.  But  it  is  antecedently  probable — firft,  from 
the  very  confidential  relations  exifting  between  the 
two  friends  ;  and,  fecondly,  from  a  paffage  in  one  of 
Burke's  fpeeches.  He  there  obferves  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  at  leaft  (note  the  force  of  thofe 
words  "  AT  LEAST  "),  "  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
at  leaft  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  modern 
kingdoms  of  Europe." 

Why,  this  takes  us  back  to  the  fixth,  and  even  the 
fifth  century,  when  the  General  Councils  of  Ephefus 
and  Chalcedon  condemned  thofe  Neftorian  and  Euty- 
chian herefies,  to  which  allufion  has  been  made,  and 
whofe  followers,  even  after  their  feparation  from  the 
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Church,  retained  fuch  a  vaft  amount  of  Catholic 
doctrine. 

I  fhall  now  fay  a  few  words  on  the  intellectual 
qualities  of  the  great  man,  whofe  moral  character  I 
have  attempted  to  depict. 

Burke's  converfational  powers  were  the  admiration 
of  all  who  had  the  happinefs  of  being  admitted  to  his 
fociety.  My  old  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  him,  as  well  as  with  moft  of  his 
celebrated  contemporaries,  once  defcribed  to  me  his 
converfation  as  being  moft  infbructive,  copious,  and 
diverfified  ;  but  he  added,  that  from  his  own  profef- 
fional  duties,  he  was  prevented  from  indulging,  as 
much  as  he  could  have  wifhed,  in  the  luxury  of  liften- 
ing  to  it. 

Burke's  wit  and  humour,  whether  in  public  or  in 
private,  were  unbounded.  His  mind  feemed  an  ever- 
flowing  fountain.  Dr.  Johnfon's  faying  is  well  known. 
"  No  man  of  fenfe,"  he  often  repeated,  "  could  meet 
Mr.  Burke  by  accident,  under  a  gateway,  to  avoid  a 
fhower,  without  being  convinced  he  was  the  firft  man 
in  England."  And  this  dictum  of  the  great  critic  was 
ftrangely  corroborated  by  a  fmgular  anecdote  related 
by  Mr.  Prior.  Two  friends  were  one  day  vifiting  the 
cathedral  of  Lichfield — the  birthplace  of  the  illuf- 
trious  Johnfon — when  one  of  the  canons  came  up  to  the 
ftrangers,  and  begged  leave  to  conduct  them  over  the 
church.  There  one  of  them  difplayed  fo  much  hifto- 
rical  and  architectural  knowledge,  and  threw  out  fuch 
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profound  and  original  ideas,  as  ftruck  the  canon  with 
amazement.  When  the  ftrangers  had  taken  leave  of 
him,  he  haftened  back  to  his  houfe,  and  faid  to  the  firft 
friends  he  encountered,  "  I  have  had  quite  an  adven- 
ture this  morning.  I  have  juft  met  the  mofh  extraor- 
dinary man  I  ever  converfed  with  in  life — fo  full  of 
genius,  and  of  information  of  every  kind.  I  intend 
going  down  to  the  inn,  to  inquire  who  he  can  be."  It 
turned  out  on  inquiry  that  this  ftranger  was  the  cele- 
brated Edmund  Burke.  I  need  not  fay  how  much  the 
canon  and  his  friends  regretted  that  they  had  not  had 
the  honour  of  a  perfonal  introduction  to  the  great  man. 
Now  to  fpeak  of  the  learning  of  Burke.  He  was 
well  verfed  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature  ;  was  familiar 
with  the  great  mafters  of  his  own  language  ;  and  had 
read  the  beft  models  of  the  French.  Ancient  and 
modern  hiftory  he  had  deeply  ftudied  :  he  wras,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  friend,  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  an  admir- 
able connoiffeur  in  art ;  and  he  was  not  unfamiliar  with 
fome  of  the  natural  fciences.  To  theology  and  philo- 
fophy  he  had  paid  confiderable  attention.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  Englifh  law  aftonifhed  profeffional 
men  themfelves  ;  while  from  the  Roman  jurifprudence 
he  not  unfrequently  drew  happy  illuflrations.  He  did 
not  difdain  inquiry  into  the  handicrafts,  and,  as  is  faid 
of  Shakfpeare,  he  loved  to  converfe  with  labourers  and 
mechanics  about  their  trades.  He  was  a  fkilful  prac- 
tical agriculturift ;  in  matters  of  commerce  and  finance 
he  was  exceedingly  well  verfed ;  and,  indeed,  in  the 
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whole  fcience  of  economics  he   was  far  beyond  his 
age. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  eloquence  of  Burke,  we  are 
ftruck  with  his  exquifite  tafte  in  felecting  Dryden  and 
Bolingbroke  as  the  models  on  which  he  chiefly  formed 
his  ftyle.. 

Dryden  was  certainly  one  of  the  firft  who  polifhed 
and  refined  our  profe.  If  he  poffeffed  not  the  majefty 
of  Hooker,  nor  the  vigour  of  Milton,  nor  the  exube- 
rant fancy  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  he  introduced  a  lighter 
ftructure  of  period,  and  a  more  eafy  flow  of  diction. 
To  the  eafe  and  purity  of  Dryden's  ftyle,  Bolingbroke 
united  much  greater  animation  and  force  of  eloquence. 

How  well  Burke  imitated  the  ftyle  of  the  latter, 
in  his  "  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,"  which  many, 
as  we  have  feen,  took  for  a  pofthumous  production  of 
the  eloquent  St.  John,  I  have  already  had  occafion 
to  fhow.  The  felection  of  fuch  models  was  the  more 
laudable  on  the  part  of  one.  who  was  the  friend  of 
Johnfon  and  the  contemporary  of  Gibbon — writers 
whofe  vigour  of  thought  and  of  expreffion  was  fo 
often  marred,  in  one  cafe  by  turgidnefs  of  diction,  in 
the  other,  by  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  antithefis, 
and  by  a  monotonous  cadence  of  period.  Even  the 
elegant  hiftorian  of  America  is  not  wholly  free  from 
a  certain  formality  of  ftyle. 

Yet  Burke  rofe  far  above  the  models  of  his  youth. 
His  ftyle,  pure,  clear,  energetic,  copious,  flexible,  har- 
monious, adapts  itfelf  to  the  fubject-matter  of  his  dif- 
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courfe.  He  ufes  with  uncommon  fkill  the  two  ele- 
ments in  our  language — the  Saxon  and  the  Latin — 
making,  like  all  our  great  matters,  the  former  the 
main  fubftantial  web  of  fpeech,  and  the  latter  its  or- 
nate intertexture.  His  periods  are  finely  modulated, 
now  quick  and  lively,  now  flow  and  folemn,  now  me- 
lodious as  a  lute,  now  pealing  like  the  majeftic  organ. 
Far  from  that  uniformity  of  ftyle,  where,  from  the 
firft  member  of  a  fentence,  we  know  what  the  con- 
cluding one  will  be,  we  here  fee  the  greateft  variety 
in  the  conftruction  of  the  periods — the  boldeft  inver- 
fions,  and  the  happiefb  forms  of  ellipfis.  "  Burke," 
as  Charles  Butler  well  remarks,  "  ufes  common,  and 
even  low  words,  with  ftriking  effect."  He  rarely  em- 
ploys the  fimile,  but  delights  in  the  metaphor.  He 
draws  his  figures  not  only  from  external  nature  and 
art,  but  from  hiftory  and  fable,  from  the  natu- 
ral fciences,  and  the  common  handicrafts.  He  is 
rich,  and  even  lavifh,  in  the  ufe  of  imagery ;  but 
this  is  never  introduced  for  the  fake  of  oftentatious 
difplay,  but  in  order  to  enforce  or  illuftrate  an  argu- 
ment. 

If  I  now  pafs  from  what  may  be  called  the  external 
accidents  to  the  fubftance  of  his  eloquence,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  will,  I  think,  be  found  correct.  His 
narration  of  facts  is  moft  lucid  ;  the  moft  complicated 
cafe  he  unravels  with  admirable  fkill.  The  arrange- 
ment of  his  topics,  without  being  too  formal,  is  clear 
and  logical.  He  felects  and  marfhals  his  arguments 
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with  fmgular  art,  grouping  them  in  maffes,  illumining 
them  with  hiftorical  illuftrations,  or  with  philofophic 
reflections,  or  adorning  them  with  the  fplendour  of 
defcription  ;  now  guarding  them  by  the  light  mufketry 
of  wit  and  raillery,  now  fupporting  them  by  the  heavy 
artillery  of  invective,  till  by  the  well-ordered  phalanx 
of  the  moft  various  powers,  he  bears  down  all  refin- 
ance, and  carries  the  pofition  by  ftorm. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Statefmen  of 
George  III.,"  after  a  very  high  encomium  on  Burke's 
eloquence,  fays,  "  that  he  excelled  in  every  variety  of 
ftyle,  except  the  plain  and  unadorned."  The  latter 
affertion  is  certainly  incorrect".  Let  any  one  read  the 
Reports  of  the  Parliamentary  Committees  on  Eaft 
India  Affairs,  and  which  were  framed  by  Burke,  and 
fill  a  volume  of  his  collected  works,  and  he  will  be 
ftruck  with  the  fevere  fimplicity  of  the  language,  as 
well  as  with  the  laborious  refearch  there  difplayed. 
The  fame  may  be  predicated  of  the  Addrefs  to  the 
King,  drawn  up  by  him  on  the  diffolution  of  the  Par- 
liament in  1783.  Indeed,  he  was  very  fuccefsful  in 
what  is  called  the  State-Paper  ftyle.  Nay,  there  are 
orations  by  this  great  man,  like  the  majeftic  fpeech 
on  Mr.  Fox's  Eaft  India  Bill,  like  many  of  thofe  de- 
livered on  Haftings's  Impeachment,  like  the  Appeal 
from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  as  well  as  large  por- 
tions of  his  other  fpeeches  and  compofitions,  where 
we  notice  a  marked  fobriety  of  ornament.  That  fuch 
is  the  characteriftic  of  his  correfpondence,  it  would  be 
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fuperfluous  to  obferve.  The  fa6l  is,  that  it  is  only 
when  his  feelings  are  ftrongly  excited,  Burke  puts 
forth  the  gorgeous  colours  of  his  imagination.  The 
fplendour  of  his  fancy  feems  then  the  reflex  of  that 
fire,  which  glows  within  his  foul.  In  defcribing  the 
eloquence  of  Antonius,  Cicero  has  in  part  depicted 
that  of  Burke :  "  Forte,  vehemens,  commotum  in 
agendo,  praemunitum  et  ex  omni  parte  caufae  feptum, 
acre,  acutum,  enucleatum,  in  unaquaque  re  commo- 
rans,  honefte  cedens,  acriter  infequens,  terrens,  fup- 
plicans,  fumma  orationis  varietate,  nulla  noftrarum 
aurium  fatietate." 

Had  Burke  died  in  1780,  the  Britifh  Senate  would 
have  felt  it  had  loft  the  brighter!  ornament  it  had  ever 
poffeffed.  But  in  the  ten  years  which  followed,  the 
fpeech  .to  the  Electors  of  Briftol,  the  fpeech  on  Mr. 
Fox's  Eafh  India  Bill,  that  on  the  payment  of  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts,  the  fpeeches  on  the  Impeach- 
ment of  Warren  Raftings,  confiderably  raifed  his 
reputation.  Yet,  had  this  great  orator  departed  this 
life  in  1788,  after  having  concluded  the  opening  fpeech 
on  that  Impeachment,  and  pronounced  that  grand 
peroration,  which  Windham  declared  was  the  fublimeft 
ever  uttered  by  man,  England,  Ireland,  and  Europe 
would  not  have  known  how  great  a  genius  they  had 
loft.  But  it  was  the  ftirring  events  of  1789,  that 
brought  to  the  furface  all  the  pricelefs  pearls,  that  had 
long  lain  hidden  in  the  depths  of  that  mighty  mind. 

To  fpeak  now  of  fome  literary  defects  in  this  great 
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writer  and  orator,  it  cannot  be  denied,  as  a  very  judi- 
cious and  friendly  critic  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
once  obferved,  that  his  metaphors  are  fometimes  harfh 
and  overftrained,  and  carried  out  into  too  minute 
details.  The  habit  of  amplification,  alfo,  to  a  certain 
extent  neceffaryin  speeches,  Burke  carried  fometimes 
into  his  written  compofitions,  where  the  fame  licenfe 
is  not  permitted.  "  This  occafional  diffufenefs,"  well 
obferves  the  Quarterly  Review,  "  is  manifeftly  not  the 
refult  of  any  barrennefs  or  languor  of  ideas,  but  of 
an  intenfe  anxiety  to  imprefs  his  own  opinions  on 
the  reafons  and  the  paffions  of  mankind." 

The  fame  oratorical  habits,  in  my  opinion,  led 
him,  now  and  then,  into  the  ufe  of  incongruous 
words,  and  even  phrafes,  that  disfigure  the  beauty  of 
exquifite  paffages.  From  the  time  of  Demofthenes 
downwards,  certain  words  and  expreffions  allowed  to 
orators,  have  not  been  permitted  to  writers.  In  his 
writings,  as  well  as  in  his  fpeeches,  there  is  not  unfre- 
quently  a  redundance  of  epithets.  As  to  an  occa- 
fional coarfenefs  of  language  to  be  found  in  the 
fpeeches,  this  was  a  defect  common  to  our  political 
orators  of  the  laft  century.  Expreffions  ufed  then  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  refinement  of  modern 
manners  would  not  now  endure. 

Yet  when  we  confider  the  rapidity  with  which  Burke 
wrote — the  quantity  and  the  matchlefs  quality  of  his 
compofitions — the  fa6l,  too,  that  fome  of  his  writings 
had  not  received  at  his  hands  the  laft  revifion — how 
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fmall  are  the  defects  I  have  pointed  out !  Thefe  are 
fpots  on  the  fun,  and  muft  not  diminifh  our  admira- 
tion for  one  whom  the  beft  critics,  foreign  as  well  as 
native,  confider  one  of  the  greateft  of  modern  Euro- 
pean writers. 

The  preceding  obfervations  will  perhaps  be  ren- 
dered clearer  by  a  comparifon. 

The  eloquence  of  this  great  man  may  be  compared 
to  a  majeftic  river,  now  winding  its  courfe  flowly 
along,  now  foaming  and  chafing  amid  the  rocks,  now 
overleaping  the  barriers,  now  rufhing  headlong  down 
in  flaming  cataract,  now  throwing  up  the  brilliant 
fpray,  now  circling  in  rapid,  boiling  eddies,  here  and 
there  calling  up  weeds  and  mire  in  its  turbid 
current,  or  even  at  times  overrunning  its  banks,  and 
now  again  in  its  broad,  clear,  unruffled  bed,  reflect- 
ing the  rich  verdure  of  earth,  and  the  bright  hues  of 
Heaven. 

We  have  already  feen  the  high  eflimation  in  which 
Burke  was  held  by  the  leading  members  of  the  Mo- 
narchical party  of  France. 

In  Germany,  alfo,  and  more  efpecially  in  Catholic 
Germany,  his  political  principles  were  as  juftly  appre- 
ciated, as  his  genius  was  admired.  In  the  Pruffian 
publicift,  Gentz,  who  later  entered  into  the  fervice  of 
Auftria,  he  found  an  able  tranflator,  and  an  enlight- 
ened commentator.  By  his  great  political  fagacity, 
his  rare  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  his  polifhed  ftyle, 
Gentz  mowed  himfelf  worthy  of  his  mailer,  and  for 
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upwards  of  thirty  years  after  Burke's  death,  carried 
on  a  vigorous  warfare  againft  the  Revolution. 

The  great  Catholic  critic  and  philofopher,  Frederick 
Schlegel,  pays  the  following  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
Burke,  as  well  as  to  the  fervices  he  rendered  to  Euro- 
pean fociety  : — "  If  we  are  to  praife  a  man,"  fays  he, 
"  in  proportion  to  his  ufefulnefs,  I  am  perfuaded  that 
no  tafk  can  be  more  difficult  than  that  of  doing  juftice 
to  the  ftatefman  and  orator  Burke.  This  man  has 
been  to  his  own  country,  and  to  all  Europe — in  a  very 
particular  manner  to  Germany — a  new  light  of  poli- 
tical wifdom  and  moral  experience.  He  corrected  his 
age,  when  it  was  at  the  height  of  its  revolutionary 
frenzy  ;  and  without  maintaining  any  fyftem  of  phi- 
lofophy,  he  feems  to  have  feen  farther  into  the  true 
nature  of  fociety,  and  to  have  more  clearly  compre- 
hended the  effect  of  religion  in  connecting  individual 
fecurity  with  national  welfare,  than  any  philofopher, 
or  any  fyftem  of  philofophy,  of  any  preceding  age."* 

Elfewhere  this  writer  calls  him  the  founder  of  a 
great  fchool  of  political  Confervatives  in  Europe,  t 

Juft  before.the  ftar  of  Burke  had  funk  beneath  the 
horizon,  another  great  luminary  arofe  in  the  oppofite 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  fhed  on  fome  of  the  moft 
important  queftions  of  moral  and  political  philofophy 
a  new  and  brilliant  light.  This  was  the  illuftrious 
Frenchman,  the  Vifcount  de  Bonald,  who  under  the 

*  "  Le<5lures  on  Literature,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  278. 

f  "  Concordia,  a  Philofophical  Journal,"  Vienna,  1820. 
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Firft  Napoleon,  and  during  the  Reftoration,  was  to 
play  fo  important  a  part  in  the  literature  and  the  poli- 
tics of  his  country.  In  his  firft  work,  publifhed  in 
1795,  when  he  was  ftill  an  emigrant,  and  entitled, 
"  Theorie  du  Pouvoir  Religieux  et  Politique,"  he  mo- 
defhly  expreffes  a  hope,  "that  fhould  his  book  fall 
under  the  eye  of  that  eminent  publicifb,  Mr.  Burke,  it 
would  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  his  ap- 
proval." 

This  paffage  I  cite,  in  order  to  fhow  how  the  great 
man  who  has  been  the  fubje6t  of  thefe  Le<5lures,  was 
regarded  by  his  moft  diftinguifhed  foreign  contempo- 
raries as  an  oracle  of  political  wifdom. 

But  in  his  fpecial  controverfy  with  the  French — or 
rather  the  European  Revolution — Burke  found  two 
noble  Catholic  rivals  ;  one  a  junior  contemporary,  the 
other  belonging  to  a  later  generation.  The  firft  was 
the  Savoyard  nobleman,  Count  de  Maiftre  ;  the  fecond, 
the  German  profeffor,  Jofeph  von  Gorres. 

In  the  very  year  of  Burke's  death,  1797,  De  Maiftre 
aftoniihed  Europe  by  his  firft  great  work,  entitled, 
"  Confiderations  fur  la  France,"  a  work  deftined  to 
be  the  precurfor  of  fo  many  mafter-pieces.  The  book 
is  diftinguifhed  for  a  metaphyfical  fubtlety  not  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  Irifh  ftatefman. 

The  anti-Chriflian  fpirit  of  the  French  Revolution, 
as  well  as  its  anti-focial  character,  is  there  well  de- 
picted. The  myfterious  difpenfations  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence in  that  mighty  drama  are  laid  open  with  a 
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matter's  hand.  On  leaving  the  earth,  our  great 
political  feer  feems  to  have  dropped  on  the  young 
Savoyard  nobleman  his  mantle  of  prophecy.  The 
latter  foretells  that  the  return  of  Monarchy,  with  its 
concomitant  inftitutions,  will  fooner  or  later  be  ac- 
complifhed  ;  and  he  adds,  that  Monarchy,  to  be  folid 
and  permanent,  muft  be  in  the  legitimate  line.  He 
(hows  that,  under  its  protection,  property  of  every 
defcription  will  be  fecure  ;  animofities  will  be  allayed ; 
quiet  and  confidence  reftored  ;  profperity  revive,  and 
a  general  peace  be  re-eftablifhed.  But  the  main  hope 
of  France,  he  fays,  is  in  the  revival  of  religion. 

The  ftyle  of  the  work  is  very  lively  and  vigorous  ; 
but  as  it  is  of  a  more  meditative  caft  than  Burke's 
"  Reflections,"  the  eloquence  is  naturally  of  a  more 
temperate  and  fubdued  kind. 

Two  works  of  Gorres,  one  publifhed  in  1819,  the 
other  in  1821,  and  refpe6lively  entitled  "Germany 
and  the  Revolution,"  and  "  Europe  and  the  Revolu- 
tion," challenge,  both  from  their  fubject  and  execu- 
tion, a  comparifon  with  the  admirable  productions  of 
the  French  and  Trim  publicifts.  Thefe  two  works  of 
the  German  Profeffor,  efpecially  the  laft,  amaze  us  by 
the  grafp  of  comprehenfion — the  wide  range  of  obfer- 
vation — the  depth  of  reflection — the  extent  of  learn- 
ing— and  the  vigour  and  condenfation  of  the  ftyle. 
They  produced  in  Germany  nearly  the  fame  thrilling, 
electrical  effect,  as  Burke's  "  Reflections  "  had  caufed 
in  Great  Britain  thirty  years  before. 
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The  moral  and  political  evils  under  which  Catholic 
and   Proteftant  Germany  laboured — the  Rationalifm 
in  the  one,  the   enflavement  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  other — and  in  both  divifions,  the  ftruggles  be- 
tween the  Bureaucratic  Abfolutifm  and  the  Revolu- 
tionary Liberalifm — thefe  evils  are  denounced  with 
a  terrible  energy  by  the  great  German  publicift.      His 
eloquence  flows  in  a  ftream,  ftrong  and  rapid,  indeed, 
but  far  more  turbid  than   that   found  in  the  pages 
either  of  the  Irifh  or  of  the  French  writer.     The  ftyle 
too    much   abounds    in  recondite   metaphors    drawn 
from  the  phyfical  fciences,  as  well  as  in  learned  allu- 
fions   to  the  Heathen  Mythology.     But  the  charac- 
teriftic  traits  of  each  nation,  and  the  leading  events  in 
the  hiftory  of  each,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  reli- 
gious and  political  inftitutions   upon  both,  are  traced 
in  a   few  vigorous  ftrokes  by  the  hand  of  a  mighty 
mafter. 

Thofe  who  would  penetrate  into  the  effence  of  the 
French  Revolution,  who  would  ftudy  its  rife  and  pro- 
grefs,  and  the  action  it  has  exerted  over  France  and 
Europe,  and  would,  moreover,  learn  the  means  of 
counteracting  its  evil  doctrines  and  evil  examples, 
could  do  nothing  better  than  ponder  over  the  pages 
of  the  three  great  writers,  Burke,  De  Maiftre,  and 
Gorres,  whom  I  have  ventured  to  compare. 

But  Burke  was  the  herald  of  thefe  illuftrious  men. 
He  was  the  watchman  that  firft  read  the  tempeftuous 
figns  in  the  heavens — the  feer  whom  Providence  raifed 
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up  to  warn  a  guilty  world  of  the  heavy  judgments 
that  were  foon  to  overtake  it.  I  cannot  better  con- 
clude than  with  the  lines  of  his  youthful  panegyrift, 
George  Canning : — 

"  Lamented  Sage  !  whofe  prefcient fcan 
Pierced  though  foul  Anarchy's  gigantic  plan, 
Prompt  to  incredulous  hearers  to  difclofe 
The  guilt  of  France,  and  Europe's  world  of  woes : — 
Thou  on  whofe  name  each  diftant  age  Jhall  gaze, 
The  mighty  fea-mark  of  thefe  troublous  days  ; 
Oh  /  large  of  foul,  of  genius  unconfirfd, 
Born  to  delight,  inftruft,  improve  mankind!" 
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NOTE  TO  THIRD  LECTURE,/.  133. 

THAT  community  of  interefts  and  of  fentiments  between 
the  Upper  and  the  Lower  House  was  the  refult  of 
feveral  caufes.  Firft,  the  moft  ancient  lineage,  and  often 
the  ampleft  poffeffions  are  to  be  found  in  the  untitled  gentry 
of  England,  and  confequently,  they  poffefs  a  perfect  iden- 
tity of  feelings  and  of  interefts  with  the  high  ariftocracy. 
Secondly,  the  fons  of  peers  are  commoners,  and  can  be, 
and  are  frequently,  reprefentatives  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. Thirdly,  by  the  clofe-borough  fyftem,  the  Crown,  the 
ariftocracy,  and  the  gentry,  could  counterbalance  the  popular 
element  in  the  Lower  Houfe. 

Burke  was  the  laft  man  to  wifh  to  exclude  the  Com 
monalty  from  their  due  mare  in  the  reprefentation ;  and  I 
make  no  doubt  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been 
willing,  long  before  the  event  occurred,  to  concede  to  fuch 
opulent  cities  as  Birmingham,  Manchefter,  and  Leeds,  the 
elective  franchife.  This  refufal,  I  may  fay  in  paffing,  was 
one  of  the  greateft  errors  ever  committed  by  the  Conferva- 
tive  party.  No  man  better  underftood  than  Burke,  the 
delicate  and  complicated  machinery  of  the  old  Houfe  of 
Commons. 

If  any  reader  mould  think,  that  in  the  text  the  importance 
of  this  clofe  union  between  the  two  Houfes  of  our  Legif- 
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lature  has  been  overrated,  let  him  confider  the  fate  of  the 
various  Continental  imitations  of  the  Britifh  Confutation, 
which  the  lafl  eighty  years  have  witneffed  !  What  has  be- 
come of  all  thofe  Conflitutions  whofe  exiftence  was  as 
ephemeral  as  it  was  agitated?  They  are  gone.  They 
refembled  our  Conflitution  only  in  its  outward  forms,  but 
not  in  its  internal  organifm. 

Even  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  has  not  yet  flood  the  teft 
of  time ;  for  in  the  lafl  thirty  years  there  has  been  no  un- 
popular King  or  Minifler — no  fcandals  at  Court,  very  few 
wide-fpread  difcontents,  no  protracted  war,  no  armed  coali- 
tion againfl  Great  Britain,  no  naval  or  military  reverfes,  no 
lofs  of  colonies ; — yet  thefe  are  the  things  which  tefl  the 
flrength  of  a  Government 

As  to  the  recent  and  ftill  more  extenfive  changes  made  in 
the  Conflitution,  I  fhall,  for  obvious  reafons,  forbear  to 
make  any  comment.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  ob- 
ferve,  in  paffing,  that  the  dangers  incident  to  popular 
fuffrage  are  not  fo  much  in  ratio  to  its  extent  as  to  its  con- 
centration in  certain  claffes,  lefs  fubjecl  than  others  to  the 
legitimate  influences  of  rank,  property,  education,  and  in- 
telligence. Yet  under  the  fyflem  of  univerfal  fuffrage,  or  of 
anything  approximating  to  it,  the  refult  of  popular  elections 
will  always  be  precarious.  A  thoufand  accidents  will  fway 
the  popular  mind,  fometimes  in  one  direction,  fometimes 
in  another;  and  a  fleady,  uniform,  confecutive  policy, 
whether  foreign  or  internal,  will  be  fimply  out  of  the  queflion. 
And  this  is  more  efpecially  true  of  a  country  like  Great 
Britain,  where  happily,  a  flrong  bureaucratic  centralization 
does  not  exifl. 

It  is  true  that  the  Legiflature  could  do  away  with  the 
clofe-borough  fyflem,  and  render  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
much  more  popular  in  its  Conflitution,  than  formerly.  But 
that  Legiflature  could  not,  and  cannot,  reverfe  the  eternal 
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laws  of  focial  order;  it  could  not,  and  cannot,  adapt  a 
democratic  government  to  the  wants  of  a  mighty  empire 
like  ours,  with  its  various  claffes,  and  its  complicated  in- 
terefls. 

Under  the  moft  favourable  aufpices  was  fuch  a  fyftem 
tried  in  the  New  World.  Thither  the  turbulent,  yet  enter- 
prifing  fons  of  England,  carried  from  their  homes,  with  their 
burning  religious  fanaticifm,  the  facred  fire  of  old  political 
traditions,  excellent  laws  and  inftitutions  of  their  mother- 
country  ;  there  they  were  trained  in  the  difcipline  of  repre- 
fentative  government ;  there  they  could  fpread  over  an 
illimitable  tract  of  territory ;  there  land  was  moft  eafy  of 
acquifition ;  there  employment  was  facile  and  abundant ; 
there,  after  the  eftablilhment  of  their  independence,  they  had 
no  rivals  to  compete  with,  no  enemies  to  encounter;  there, 
for  a  long  time,  except  in  a  very  few  cities,  was  really  no 
populace,  and  confequently  few  elements  for  the  demagogue 
to  work  on ;  there,  until  lately,  in  the  South  was  a  powerful 
landed  proprietary,  and  a  large  Have  population,  that,  as  in 
the  ancient  Republics,  ferved  to  break  the  force  of  the 
Democracy.  And  yet,  in  defpite  of  all  thefe  rare — I  may 
say,  unique — advantages,  the  American  State,  which  had 
been  gradually  finking  from  a  Republic  to  an  Ochlocracy, 
is,  after  a  brief  exiftence  of  eighty  years,  in  the  perilous 
condition  wherein  we  now  behold  it !  Seventy  years  ago  the 
great  Count  de  Maiftre,  fpeaking  of  that  Republic,  faid, 
"  Laiffez  cet  enfant  grandir,  et  alors  nous  verrons."  The 
child  has  grown  up,  and  is  found  to  have  outgrown  its  firft 
garment.  Yet  out  of  the  recent  concuffion,  feveral  inde- 
pendent Republics  will  probably  spring  up ;  for  the  Northern 
continent  is  vaft  enough  to  hold  feveral  independent  ftates, 
and  to  their  mutual  advantage.  May  a  people  fo  well  en- 
titled for  many  reafons  to  our  fympathy  and  refpecl,  long 
enjoy  the  peace  and  profperity  it  fo  well  deferves  ! 

C  C 
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But  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  circumftances  are  fo 
totally  different,  the  triumph  of  democracy  would  bring 
about  a  general  diforganization  of  the  empire.  Great  as  are 
the  dangers  prefented  by  the  fpread  of  democratic  principles, 
as  well  as  by  the  immenfe  force  recently  given  to  the  popu- 
lar element  in  our  conftitution,  thofe  dangers  are  infinitely 
aggravated  by  the  ever-growing  prevalence  in  England  of 
irreligious  doctrines.  Thofe  doctrines,  whether  in  the  form 
of  Rationalifm,  Deifm,  Materialifm,  or  Atheifm,  are  now 
feduloully  inculcated  in  elaborate  works,  in  literary  reviews, 
fcientinc  journals,  pamphlets,  newfpapers,  tracts,  adapted 
to  every  variety  of  readers — in  the  high,  the  middle,  and 
the  lower  claffes  —  distinguifhed,  too,  in  many  cafes,  for 
coniiderable  ability,  and  enjoying  very  wide  circulation. 
Thus  every  engine  of  deftruction  is  brought  to  bear  againfl 
the  inflitutions  of  our  unfortunate  country. 

Nor  have  all  the  perils  of  the  fituation  been  yet  flated. 
The  levelling  political  principles  of  feveral  of  the  diffenting 
fects,  which  in  tranquil  times  have  long  lain  dormant, 
would,  in  the  event  of  a  great  political  crifis,  revive  with 
mifchievous  activity.  Many  of  thefe  Nonconformifls  would, 
in  that  cafe,  join  with  the  Godlefs  Radicals  in  making  war 
on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the  rights  of  the  Peer- 
age, and  on  the  laws  which  regulate  its  property ;  would 
feek  to  fever  all  connection  between  religion  and  the  State, 
and  strip  by  degrees  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  the  dignity 
and  the  influence  which  the  ancient  lineage  of  many  of  its 
members,  their  ample  territorial  domains,  the  commercial 
wealth,  the  intellectual  culture,  and  the  official  experience 
of  others  flill  enfure  it.  Later  on,  as  their  principles  mould 
have  triumphed,  and  the  work  of  the  revolution  progreffed, 
thefe  two  deilructive  parties — the  Sectarian  and  the  God- 
lefs Radicals —  would  inflict  a  grievous  perfecution,  firfl  on 
the  Epifcopalians,  as  the  mod  formidable  by  their  wealth 
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and  numbers,  and  then  on  the  Catholics  of  the  Empire. 
Then,  between  thefe  two  parties,  an  internecine  conflict 
would  enfue.  We  mould  thus  witnefs  a  hideous  combina- 
tion of  the  convulfions  of  1642  and  of  1792 — the  union  of 
fectarian  fanaticifm  and  atheiflic  frenzy. 

May  the  Almighty  in  His  infinite  mercy  avert  fuch  awful 
calamities  from  our  beloved  country  ! 

But  that  dreadful  revolution,  which  a  pious  and  learned 
dignitary  of  the  Eilablifhed  Church  has  recently  declared 
to  be  impending  over  the  Empire,  can  be  averted  only  by  a 
gradual  return  to  Catholicifm  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  by  a  firm  refittance  to  the  revolutionary  de- 
mocracy. 

If  England  is  encompaffed  by  awful  moral  dangers,  there 
is  fcarcely  another  country  which  offers  fuch  confolations 
to  the  Church.  In  no  Proteflant  land  are  the  converfions 
to  our  religion  fo  numerous,  or  attended  with  fuch  generous 
facrifices.  And  if  the  fpiritual  dellitution  of  vail  multitudes 
is  fo  appalling,  yet  again,  how  thankfully  are  thofe  received 
who  to  the  parched  foul  bring  the  waters  of  eternal  life  !  So, 
if  there  be  great  fears,  there  are  alfo  great  hopes  for  Eng- 
land. 

Every  enlightened  Proteflant  patriot  mould  fee  the 
neceffity  of  fatisfying  the  jutt,  but  too  long  refilled  claims  of 
Catholic  Ireland  in  regard  to  the  well-being  of  her  peafantry, 
the  religious  education  of  all  classes  of  her  people,  and  the 
application  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Church  revenues, 
poffeffed  by  a  fmall  minority,  to  the  purpofes  of  charitable  and 
educational  inflitutes.  The  Catholics  of  the  empire  mould 
on  their  part  unite  in  affociations  with  their  better  Proteflant 
brethren  in  refitting  the  defecration  of  the  fchool — the 
defecration  of  the  State — in  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  poor  in  all  parts  of  the  empire — in  withdrawing  the 
temptations  to  vice  and  drunkennefs — in  profecuting  the 
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infidel  prefs,  which  ftrikes  at  the  very  roots  of  fociety* — in 
electing  to  Parliament  none  but  men  pledged  to  uphold 
the  rights  of  the  various  religious  denominations — pledged 
to  difcountenance  a  revolutionary  policy  abroad,  and  at 
home  ftrenuoufly  to  refill  all  attempts  to  undermine  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the  rights  of  the  Peerage,  the 
freedom  of  the  family,  and  the  liberties  of  all  claffes. 

Paradoxical  as  to  fome  the  affertion  may  appear,  yet  I 
make  bold  to  affirm,  that  Catholic  Ireland  has  a  greater 
intereft  than  any  other  portion  of  the  empire  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Britiih  ConfLitution.  For  me  profeffes  a 
religion  which  the  infidel  Revolution  knows  to  be  the  moll 
formidable  obflacle  to  its  guilty  defigns,  and  which,  in  the 
event  of  its  triumph,  it  would,  doubtlefs,  make  the  objec~l 
of  its  fiercefl  affaults.  Thefe  times  are  perilous,  and  good 
citizens  of  all  religious  denominations  fhould  unite  in  de- 
fence of  their  country's  inflitutions. 

*  In  the  prefent  temper  of  the  public  mind,  it  would  not  be  prudent — 
nay,  it  would  not  be  poffible — to  make  rationaliftic  works  the  object  of 
legal  profecution ;  but  thofe  writings  which  attack  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  natural  religion,  fuch  as  the  exiftence  of  God,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,  a  ftate  of  future  rewards  and  punifhments,  the  moral 
duties,  and  the  reft,  all  good  Proteftants  fhould  combine  with  Catholics 
to  bring  before  the  tribunals  of  juftice.  Such  works,  addreffed  even  to 
the  humbleft  and  moft  defencelefs  claffes  of  fociety,  have,  within  the  laft 
thirty  years,  enjoyed  a  fcandalous  impunity  ;  and  they  are  now  more 
widely  circulated  than  ever.  Vain  will  be  all  attempts  of  the  Legiflature, 
and  of  the  public,  to  re  prefs  vice  and  drunkennefs  among  the  people,  if 
Atheifm,  and  the  obfcenity  which  always  accompanies  it,  be  allowed 
in  open  day  to  difpenfe  their  deadly  drugs. 
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NOTE  TO  THIRD  LECTURE,  /.  162. 

Vindication  of  Burke  s  viezvs  of  France  from  a  recent 
attack  of  Earl  Ruffell. 

IN  Earl  Ruffell's  "Life  of  Fox"  (vol  iii.,  p.    126),  we 
meet  with  the  following  fmgular  paffage : — "The  old 
Monarchy  of  France,  which  Burke  wormipped  as  an  idol, 
was  a  compound  of  all  that  was  corrupt  in  politics,  infidel  in 
religion,  and  profligate  in  morals." 

Now  before  I  examine  the  truth  of  this  allegation,  either 
as  regards  the  old  French  Monarchy,  or  Burke  himfelf,  I 
muft  call  attention  to  the  ftrangenefs  and  the  vaguenefs  of 
the  phrafeology  in  which  the  charge  is  couched.  What 
does  his  Lordmip  underftand  by  the  words,  "  French  Mon- 
archy ?  "  The  word  "  Monarchy  "  is  generally  applied  to 
the  conftittition  of  a  country  governed  by  kings ;  and  not 
to  the  perfons  of  which  it  is  compofed.  And  what  would 
his  Lordmip  fay  to  a  Frenchman  who  mould  retort  in  the 
fame  flyle,  "  that  the  Britifh  Conflitution  was  noted  for  its 
loofe  habits  and  fceptical  tendencies  ?  "  I  prefume,  how- 
ever, that  his  Lordmip  meant  by  the  words  "old  Monarchy 
of  France,"  the  old  Court  of  that  country,  including  with 
each  reigning  king  and  royal  family,  the  nobles  who  fre- 
quented it.  Now  the  French  Monarchy  lafted  for  fourteen 
hundred  years.  Does  Earl  Ruffell  mean  his  very  fweeping 
charge  to  apply  indifcriminately  to  every  reign  of  that 
Monarchy — to  the  reign  of  S.  Louis,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
Louis  XV.  ?  The  fuppofition  is  fcarcely  poffible. 

I  will  fuppofe  then,  for  his  Lordfhip's  fake,  he  means  to 
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confine  his  accufations  to  the  moft  corrupt  period  of  the 
French  Court — the  one  extending  from  the  Regency  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  dating  from  1715,  down  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Monarchy  in  1789. 

I.  Now  as  to  the  charge  of  infidelity,  there  was,  prior  to 
the  Regency,  no  public  profeffion  of  unbelief  in  France  ; 
nor  did  it  even  affume,  till  near  thirty  years  afterwards,  a 
dogmatic  fhape.  The  Hiftorical  Dictionary  of  the  fceptic 
Bayle  had,  indeed,  already  appeared  in  1697  ;  but  the  work 
was  printed  in  Holland,  and  was  the  production  of  one 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  Calvinifm.  The  impiety  at 
the  Court  of  the  Regent  was  rather  the  cynical  mockery  of 
the  libertine,  than  the  captious  reafoning  of  the  fophift. 
Faffing  over  obfcurer  names,  it  was  with  Voltaire  fyftema- 
tic  irreligion  may  be  faid  to  have  fprung  up  in  France ;  but 
where  did  he  and  his  compeers,  Rouffeau,  D'Alembert, 
Diderot,  Raynal,  and  others,  find  the  weapons  for  their 
anti-Chriflian  warfare,  except  in  the  works  of  the  Englifh 
Deifls?  A  long  fucceffion  of  enemies  of  the  Chriilian 
Revelation — a  Herbert  of  Cherbury — a  Hobbes — a  Chubb 
— a  Collins — a  Shaftesbury— a  Tindal — a  Toland — a  Boling- 
broke,  and  others,  had  flourifhed  in  our  country  from  the 
reign  of  James  I.  down  to  that  of  George  II.  The  philofo- 
pher  of  Ferney  was  even  the  friend  and  difciple  of  our 
eloquent  St.  John. 

So  the  evil,  which  fprang  out  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  firfl  attacked  Proteflant  England,  and 
then  contaminated  Catholic  France.  From  caufes  which 
it  would  be  too  long  here  to  detail,  irreligion,  fupported  as  it 
was  in  France  by  far  greater  talents  than  in  England, 
wrought  more  mifchief,  moral  and  political.  But  feveral 
learned  men,  among  the  French  laity  as  well  as  clergy,  and 
in  defpite  of  the  moft  adverfe  influences,  fought  to  Hem  the 
torrent  of  unbelief. 
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II.  As  to  the  ftate  of  morality  at  the  French  Court  during 
the  period  referred  to,  it  was,  indeed,  low  enough ;  though 
in  the  courfe  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  degree  of 
immorality  differed  at  different  epochs.  During  the  long 
adminiftration  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  from  1726  to  1743,  and 
again  during  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  Court  pre- 
fented  a  very  different  moral  afpect  than  during  the  fatal  af- 
cendancy  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour  and  Mme.  du  Barry.  But 
will  Earl  Ruffell  pretend  that  in  the  reigns  of  William  III., 
and  more  efpecially  of  George  I.  and  George  II. ,  the  Britifh 
Court  had  anything  to  boafl  of  on  the  fcore  of  virtue  ?  Can 
his  Lordfhip  point  out,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Englifh  princes  and  princeffes  that  in  piety  and 
virtue  can  be  ranked  with  the  Dauphin,  the  father  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  with  that  unfortunate  monarch  himfelf,  or  with 
Maria  Leczinfka,  the  confort  of  Louis  XV.,  and  his  two 
daughters,  efpecially  Mme.  Louife,  with  his  grand-daughter 
Mme.  Elizabeth,  flyled  "the  Angel  of  the  Court,"  and  his 
other  grand-daughter,  Mme.  Clotilde,  who  became  Queen 
of  Sardinia,  and  lived  and  died  a  faint  ?  Louis  XV.,  though 
extremely  diffolute,  and  under  the  influence  of  wicked 
courtiers  and  courtezans,  ever  retained  a  firm  faith  in  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  while  in  his  own  domeflic  circle  he 
was  furrounded  by  examples  of  the  mofl  touching  virtue. 
He  died  penitent,  and  on  his  death-bed  afked  pardon  of  his 
fubjects,  for  the  fcandal  he  had  given  them. 

And  now  as  to  the  Nobility,  if  we  look  to  the  Nobleffe  de 
la  robe,  or  the  Prefidents  and  other  judges  in  the  Parlia- 
ments, though  latterly  many  of  them  were  led  away  by  a 
fpirit  of  oppofition  to  the  Church,  yet  were  they  in  general 
men  diflinguifhed  for  purity  of  morals  and  gravity  of  cha- 
racter. The  fame  could  not  be  predicated  of  the  high 
Nobility,  who  habitually  frequented  the  Court.  Their  cha- 
racter has  been  drawn  with  great  truth  and  impartiality  by 
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Burke,  in  a  paffage  already  cited  in  the  text,  and  on  which 
it  is  unneceffary  here  to  enlarge.  From  his  intercourfe 
with  fo  many  individuals  of  their  body,  both  in  France  and 
fubfequently  in  England  during  their  emigration,  he  had 
better  means  of  forming  an  eflimate  of  their  character  than 
any  other  foreigner  of  that  time.* 

The  admirable  conduct  of  the  Vendean  and  Breton 
nobility,  in  all  the  relations  of  public  and  private  life,  mows 
what  the  entire  body  would  have  proved,  had  they  not 
been,  by  the  fatal  policy  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  of  Louis 
XIV.,  tranfplanted  from  their  country  refidences  to  the 
vicious  atmofphere  of  the  Court  and  capital. 

III.  I  now  come  to  the  charge  of  corrupt  politics  brought 
againfl  the  old  French  Court.  Still  confining  myfelf  to  the 
period  under  review,  I  beg  to  refer  Earl  Ruffell  to  the  maf- 
terly  picture  of  the  politics,  foreign  and  internal,  of  the 
Court  of  Verfailles,  as  drawn  by  Burke  himfelf,  in  the 
"  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,"  and  which  in  the  text  have 

*  Cardinal  Pacca,  in  his  "Nunciature  at  Cologne,"  complains  that, 
in  1791*  many  of  the  emigrant  French  nobles,  efpecially  thofe  belonging 
to  the  higheft  families,  whom  he  met  with  at  Bruffels  and  at  Coblenz, 
were  noted  for  their  diffolute  morals  and  their  contempt  of  religion  ;  but 
when  he  vifited  Paris,  about  the  year  1813,  he  writes  as  follows  : — "With 
grateful  furprife,  and  flill  greater  fatisfaclion,  it  also  came  to  my  know- 
ledge, that  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  moft  illuftrious  families  in  Paris  and 
in  France,  who,  before  the  Revolution,  were  notorious  for  the  open  pro- 
tection afforded  by  them  to  the  infidel  philofophers,  and  for  their  approba- 
tion of  their  irreligious  manner  of  thinking,  ftaggered  by  the  terrible 
leffon  reflected  on  themfelves  by  political  changes,  had  returned  to  the 
duties  of  religion  in  good  earneft,  and,  leading  the  life  of  Chriftian  men, 
were  then  endeavouring  to  promote  the  interefts  of  religion,  and  of  the 
Church,  by  all  means  in  their  power." — Pacca's  Memoirs,  vol.  n.,  p.  24. 
London,  1850,  Eng.  Trans. 

I  wrote  laft  year  in  a  periodical,  and  I  now  repeat  the  affertion — the 
fons  and  the  grandfons  of  the  libertines  who  haunted  the  Courts  of 
Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  have  long  been  among  the  moft  virtuous 
gentlemen  of  Europe.  I  fufpect  that  in  the  French  edition  from  which 
the  tranflation  has  been  made,  the  words  plufteurs  gentiljhommes  were 
ufed  by  Cardinal  Pacca.  Plufteurs  gentiljhommes  ought  to  be  tranflated 
many,  not  feveral,  gentlemen. 
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been  already  fo  fully  analyzed.  His  lordfhip  will  there  fee 
that  the  corrupt  policy  which  he  fo  juflly  condemns,  was 
carried  on  by  infidels  and  republicans ;  men  whofe  princi- 
ples were  confiftently  applied  and  developed  by  the  revolu- 
tionary affemblies — the  Conftituent  of  1789,  and  the  Legif- 
lative  of  1791.  "  The  philofophy  of  the  eighteenth  century," 
fays  a  great  German  writer,  "  bore  the  great  Revolution  in 
its  womb  :"*  and  it  is  the  height  of  inconfiftency  on  the  part 
of  Earl  Ruffell,  and  of  his  patron,  Fox,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
decry  the  politics  of  the  old  Court  of  Verfailles ;  and  on  the 
other,  to  extol  the  principles  and  the  proceedings  of  thofe 
revolutionary  affemblies  that  carried  out  the  fame  policy, 
though  with  greater  boldnefs  and  confiftency.  For  to 
name  only  the  more  falient  points  of  policy  purfued  by  the 
revolutionifls  of  1789  :  the  profcription  of  nobility;  the  iron 
centralization  which  they  gradually  eflablifhed ;  the  fpolia- 
tion  and  violent  perfecution  of  the  Church ;  the  wars  of 
unjufl  aggreffion  on  foreign  Hates  : — thefe  meafures  had 
furely  their  fource  in  the  fyflem  begun  under  the  old 
regime.  The  difplacement  of  nobility,  its  deprivation  of 
political  power,  and,  in  many  provinces,  of  admin iflrative 
influence — a  fyflem  begun  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  con- 
tinued by  Louis  XIV.,  and  his  fucceffors — prepared  the 
way  for  the  fuppreffion  of  its  titles  and  orders,  the  confifca- 
tion  of  its  property,  and  its  extinction  in  its  own  blood. 
The  encroachments  thus  begun  on  the  rights  of  the  -local 
legiilatures,  and  of  the  various  municipal  Corporations,  and 
on  the  franchifes  of  cities  and  townfhips,  enabled  the  Revo- 
lution, and  afterwards  the  firfl  Napoleon,  to  enchain  the 
provinces,  like  mute  Haves,  to  the  capital.  The  oppreffion 
often  exercifed,  efpecially  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the 
Paris  Parliament  over  the  clergy,  the  burning  of  epifcopal 
paftorals  and  Papal  bulls,  and  still  more  revolting  exceffes ; 
*  Frederick  Schlegel. 
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the  abolition  of  the  Society  of  Jefus,  and  the  confiscation  of 
its  property,  were  fine  precedents  for  the  facrilegious  fpolia- 
tion  and  violent  perfecution  of  the  Church  by  the  men  of 
1789,  and  their  succeffors.  Then  the  perpetual  wars,  and 
the  aggreffive  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  foflered  in  the  breads 
of  the  courtiers  of  his  fucceffors  a  fpirit  of  recklefs,  un- 
principled ambition,  well  defcribed  by  Burke,  and  which 
was  the  natural  prelude  to  the  impious  wars  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. And  as  regards  the  irreligious  philofophy  which  the 
Revolution  unbound  and  let  loofe  in  all  its  fury  upon  France, 
by  whom  had  it  been  nurtured  and  pampered,  except  by  the 
corrupt  Miniflers,  and  courtiers,  and  courtezans  of  Verfailles, 
as  well  as  by  many  among  the  moneyed  claffes  of  the  capital? 
Thus  the  Revolution  of  1789  was  but  the  evolution  of  the 
corrupt  elements  in  the  old  regime.  It  is  inconfiftent  to 
admire  the  child,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  hate  the  parent, 
whofe  lineaments  are  reflected  in  the  offspring. 

The  difference  in  the  two  periods  is  this  : — Under  the 
regal  abfolutifm  of  the  laft  century,  the  work  of  moral  and 
focial  deftruction  was  carried  on  more  flowly,  and  with  lefs 
boldnefs,  becaufe  it  encountered  the  mofl  formidable  ob- 
ftacles  in  inflitutions,  and  in  the  opinions,  habits,  and  cuftoms 
which  thofe  inflitutions  had  formed,  as  well  as  in  the  great 
public  bodies  flill  fubfifling.  But  in  the  popular  affemblies 
after  1789,  that  work  of  demolition  was  bolder,  more  rapid, 
and  eafier  of  accomplifhment,  becaufe  inflitutions  and  cuf- 
toms had  been  overthrown ;  opinion,  to  a  wide  extent,  been 
mifled;  and  no  obflacles  but  the  oppofition  of  perfons,  more 
or  lefs  numerous,  remained  to  arrefl  theprogrefsof  deflruclion. 
IV.  Now,  as  to  the  charge  againfl  Burke  :  "That  he  wor- 
fhipped  the  old  French  Monarchy  as  an  idol."  Earl  Ruffell, 
if  he  be  ferious,  could  have  read  to  little  purpofe  the  "  Re- 
flections on  the  Revolution."  Burke  expreffly  flates  that 
the  French  Conftitution,-  which  had  been  originally  formed 
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on  the  fame  type  with  the  Englilh,  had  in  courfe  of  time 
degenerated :  that  it  was  a  noble  building  which  had 
fuffered  wafle  and  dilapidation,  but  which  was  eafily  capa- 
ple  of  repair.*  He  fpeaks  with  praife  of  the  reforming 
fpirit  which  pervaded  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  though, 
doubtlefs,  fome  of  thofe  reforms  were  rafh  and  unfound, 
and  which  Burke  would  have  been  the  laft  man  to  approve. 
In  1792  he  declares,  in  his  "  Correfpondence,"  in  a  paffage 
already  quoted  in  the  text,  and  which  Earl  Russell  muft 
have  read,  that  he  would  not  fupport  a  refloration  of  the 
Bourbons,  unlefs  coupled  with  a  refloration  of  the  three 
orders,  wherein  laws  were  to  be  enacted,  and  fubfidies  voted 
by  the  Eflates,  in  conjunction  with  the  King ;  and  various 
abufes  in  Church  and  State  to  be  corrected  by  the  feveral 
competent  authorities. 

He  points  out  the  good  qualities  of  the  high  Nobleffe, 
but  complains  of  the  vices  of  many  among  them,  as  well  as 
of  their  patronage  of  the  falfe  philofophy  which  had  brought 
about  their  ruin. 

Is  this  the  language  of  blind  idolatry  ?  Burke's  eulogy 
of  the  French  Clergy,  the  boyish  reminifcences  of  Earl 
RurTell  himfelf  ought  to  have  confirmed.  For  his  lordlhip 
cannot  have  forgotten  thofe  venerable  men  who,  when 
driven  by  an  anti-Chriflian  persecution  from  their  native 
land,  met  with  fo  generous  a  hofpitality  from  the  Proteftant 
Government,  ariflocracy,  and  clergy  of  England.  There 
was  fcarcely  a  noble  houfe  in  which  thofe  exemplary  eccle- 
fiaflics  were  not  received,  either  as  occafional  guefts,  or  as 
tutors  to  the  family. 

*  Earl  RufTell  admits  that  Burke  was  ' '  a  profound  and  difcriminating 
admirer  of  the  Britifh  Conftitution  ";  but  as  in  this  paffage  Burke  well 
fliowed  the  original  identity  of  the  French  with  the  Britiih  Conftitution, 
it  is  impoffible  that  he  mould  mifjudge  the  one,  while  he  rightly  appre- 
ciated the  other.  Yet  this  is  the  gravamen  of  his  lordihip's  charge 
againft  Burke. 
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But — will  the  reader  credit  my  flatement  ? — fo  far  from 
concurring  in  the  univerfal  praife,  which  Proteflant  as  well 
as  Catholic  countries  have  beftowed  on  the  emigrant  Clergy 
of  France,  and  which  Burke,  from  twenty-five  years'  experi- 
ence and  perfonal  knowledge  confirmed,  Earl  Ruffell  pro- 
nounces the  following  judgment  on  this  body  : 

"The  flagrant  immorality  of  the  French  nobility,  the 
notorious  infidelity  of  the  French  Clergy,  the  levity  and  culpa- 
ble frivolity  of  the  Queen  of  France,  found  in  him  (Burke) 
not  a  lenient  and  equitable  judge,  but  a  paffionate  advo- 
cate."* 

Of  the  nobility  I  have  already  fpoken ;  and  on  the  Queen 
of  France,  Marie  Antoinette,  I  (hall  prefently  fay  a  few 
words.  My  bufinefs  is  now  with  the  Clergy. 

There  are  accufations,  happily,  fo  abfurd  and  incongrous 
that  they  defeat  their  own  purpofe.  To  fpeak  only  of  the 
fecular  Clergy  of  France,  we  have  feen  in  the  text,  that  out 
of  135  prelates,  four  only  were  untrue  to  the  Church,  to  the 
Holy  See,  and  to  themfelves.  We  have  feen,  too,  that  out 
of  fixty  thoufand  cures  and  vicaires,  no  lefs  than  fifty 
thoufand  evinced  the  fame  fidelity  to  their  engagements, 
and  the  fame  loyalty  to  the  Church,  as  their  superiors  in  the 
hierarchy.  The  fchifmatical  inflitution,  called  the  "  Civil 
Conflitution  of  the  Clergy, "  was,  as  has  been  intimated  in 
the  text,  devifed  as  a  fnare  for  the  Clergy ;  and  its  rejection 
by  them  was  made  the  pretext  for  a  general  profcription 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  even  of  all  forms  of  Chriftianity. 
And  then  a  perfecution  arofe,  which,  though  on  a  more  cir- 
cumfcribed  area  of  territory,  was  as  cruel  and  bloody  as  thofe 
which  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  Decius  and 
Diocletian,  had  defolated  the  early  Church. 

Yet  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  French  Clergy,  who, 
rather  than  take  a  fchifmatical  oath,   endured  for  twelve 
*  "Life  of  Fox,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  123. 
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long  years  every  fpecies  of  privation,  outrage,  and  con- 
tumely, poverty,  imprifonment,  exile,  banifhment  to  the 
peflilential  fhores  of  Guiana,  and  often  death  in  its  mod 
frightful  forms,  either  on  the  fcaffold,  or  in  popular  tumults, 
were,  according  to  Earl  Ruffell,  nothing  more  than  infidels, 
and  notorious  infidels  ! !  !  So  infidels  perfecuted  infidels ;  and 
a  vaft  number  of  men  were  found  infane  enough  to  facrifice 
every  earthly  bleffmg — eafe,  competence,  freedom,  country, 
relatives,  life  itfelf,  in  defence  of  a  religion  in  which  they 
did  not  believe  ! ! !  Can  a  more  portentous  abfurdity  be 
even  conceived  ?  An  Englifhman  feels  humiliated  in  being 
compelled  to  rebut  fuch  charges,  coming  from  a  nobleman 
diftinguifhed  for  character  and  talents,  and  who  has  held 
fuch  high  offices  in  his  country.  And  what  I  have  faid  of 
the  fecular  Clergy  of  France  will  apply  to  the  regular.  The 
inmates  of  the  female  cloifters  were  in  an  efpecial  degree 
exemplary.  Abufes  in  that  quarter  were  extremely  rare.* 

I  do  not  fay  that  every  emigrant  Biihop,  Prieft,  and  Monk 
was  a  faint;  nor  do  I  mean  to  affirm  that,  in  every  individual 
cafe,  the  emigrant  Clergy  had  been  as  exemplary  in  the  time 
of  profperity  as  in  that  of  adverfity.  Thus,  Cardinal  de 
Rohan,  Biihop  of  Strasburg,  who,  before  the  Revolution,  had 
given  great  fcandal,  became  after  1789  a  new  man,  and  with 
a  reduced  income  gave  far  more  abundant  alms,  than  when 
he  had  been  in  poffeffion  of  ample  revenues. 

In  fupport  of  thefe  obfervations  I  will  cite  a  few  authori- 
ties, fuch  as  the  limits  of  the  note  will  permit. 

Cardinal  Pacca,  who  was  Papal  Nuncio  at  Cologne,  from 
the  year  1791  to  1793,  bears  the  following  teftimony  to  the 
virtues  of  emigrant  French  priefls  who  came  under  his 
obfervation  : — "  La  plupart,"  fays  he,  "  appartenant  a  la 
vene'rable  claffe  des  cure's,  tinrent  une  conduite  vraiment 

*  "Memoires  pour  servira  1'Hiftoire  Ecclefiaftique  du  dixhuitieme 
fiecle,"  par  M.  Picot,  t.  iii.,  p.  147. 
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edifiante,  et  juflifierent  pleinement  la  bonne  reputation,  qui 
les  avoit  precedes  en  Belgique  et  en  Allemagne.  Quant 
aux  Eveques  Frangais,  on  fait  quela  grand emajorite  montre 
le  plus  grand  courage,  le  plus  grand  zele  pour  defendre 
1'Eglife,  et  fut  un  fujet  d'e'dification  pour  toute  1'Europe; 
mais  je  dois  confeffer  avec  amertume,  que  la  conduite  d'un 
petit  nombre  d'entre  eux  fut  loin  de  repondre  a  1'haute  opi- 
nion qu'on  f'enetoit  faite. — "Nonciature  de  Cologne,"  quoted 
in  Rohrbacher's  "Hiftory  of  the  Church,"  vol.  xxvii.,p.  449. 

The  fmall  number  of  Bifhops  here  mentioned,  as  not 
correfponding  to  the  high  reputation  that  had  been  formed 
of  them,  were,  as  the  Cardinal  afterwards  explains,  but  two 
or  three.  And  thefe  two  or  three  prelates  were  guilty  of 
nothing  more  than  of  a  light  and  worldly  tone  in  their  con- 
verfation. 

The  Abbe  Rohrbacher,  the  late  learned  and  able  Church 
Hiftorian,  thus  fpeaks  of  the  emigrant  priefthood  of  his 
country  : — "  L'emigration  des  ecclefiafliques,  a  peu  d'ex- 
ceptions  pres,  fut-elle  edifiante  pour  les  peuples,  et  y  depofa 
des  germes  de  refurreclion  pour  le  Catholicifme  notam- 
ment  en  Angleterre,"  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  501.,  "  Hift.  Eccl."  * 
M.  Picot,  in  his  ecclefiaflical  memoirs  of  the  laft  century, 
thus  writes  of  the  fame  Clergy: — "Le  Clerge  Frangais  fe 
montra  digne  d'un  fi  noble  accueil  (in  England),  et  fa  con- 

*  The  author  of  an  excellent  manual  of  Englifh  Hiftory,  recently 
publifhed,  confirms  this  ftatement,  in  which  all  Englifh  Catholics  will 
concur. — "  The  number  of  French  Priefts,"  fays  the  writer,  "at  one  time 
in  England,  was  no  lefs  than  eight  thoufand,  one  thoufand  of  whom  were 
lodged  at  the  expenfe  of  the  Government,  in  the  King's  Houfe  at 
Winchester,  while  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  caufed  the  Vulgate  verfion  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  printed  for  their  ufe.  A  great  impulfe  was 
naturally  given  to  religion  by  the  prefence  of  fo  many  holy  and  learned 
ecclefiaftics,  and  a  fpirit  of  toleration  began  to  be  awakened  for  the  co- 
religionifts  of  men  in  whom  the  national  fympathies  were  fo  warmly 
excited." — uHift.  of  England, "  p.  716.  Burns  and  Gates,  London,  1864. 

Mr.  Charles  Butler,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  fo  many 
Bifhops  and  Priefts  among  the  emigrant  Clergy,  bears  frequent  tefti- 
mony  in  his  writings  to  their  moft  exemplary  conduct. 
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duite  repondit  a  la  purete*  de  la  caufe  pour  laquelle  il 
founrit:  elle  diflipa  bien  prejuges  et  rendit  refpectable 
aux  yeux  des  Anglois  1'ancienne  foi  de  leurs  peres. 

Leur  zele,  leur  conflance,  leur  charite,  frappoient 

les  efprits  les  plus  prevenus. — "Memoires  pour  servir  aPHif- 
toire  Ecclefiaftique,  du  dixhuitieme  fiecle, "  t.  iii.,  p.  240. 

On  this  fubject  the  reader  may  confult  the  following 
works  : — L'Hiftoire  du  Clerge  Francois  pendant  la  Revolu- 
tion," par  I'Abbe'  Barruel;  "Les  Confeffeurs  de  la  Foi  de 
1'Eglife  Gallicane,"  par  I'Abbe  Carron.  Befides  the  two 
works  juft  cited,  "Memoires  pour  fervir  a  1'Hifloire  Ecclefi- 
aflique du  dixhuitieme  fiecle,"  par  M.  Picot,  4  vols.  ;  and 
"L'Hiftoire  de  1'Eglife,"  par  Rohrbacher. 

It  is  extremely  worthy  of  note  that  the  very  numerous 
body  of  Clergy,  whofe  piety,  fortitude,  and  heroic  felf- 
devotion  have  been  here  commemorated,  emerged  from 
the  moft  corrupt  period  of  French  fociety,  and  that  the 
elderly  prelates  and  dignitaries  had  been  all  nominated  by 
Lous  XV.  himfelf!  Happily,  thofe  nominations  were, 
according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  Catholic  Church,  under 
the  control  of  the  Holy  See. 

All  admit  that  the  Church  of  France  during  the  eighteenth 
century  was  no  longer,  either  in  a  moral  or  an  intellectual 
point  of  view,  what  it  had  been  in  the  times  of  S.  Vincent 
of  Paul,  and  of  Boffuet  and  Fenelon.  And  the  reafons  of 
this  decline  have  been  ftated  in  the  text.  Had  Earl  Ruffell 
been  content  to  fay,  with  other  people,  that  during  the  laft 
century  there  were  not  a  few  ecclefiaftics  in  France,  who  by 
their  vices,  and  in  fome  cafes,  by  their  unbelief,  difhonoured 
their  facred  calling,  he  would  not  have  found  any  one  in- 
clined to  difpute  the  accuracy  of  the  affertion.  And  leaft 
of  all  would  Burke,  had  he  been  alive,  have  been  difpofed 
to  contradict  the  ftatement.  This  is  proved  by  feveral 
paffages  in  the  "Reflections  on  the  Revolution,"  and  in  the 
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"  Correfpondence, "  which  I  have  already  cited  in  the  text, 
and  which  it  is  unneceffary  here  to  repeat.  So  utterly  un- 
founded is  the  charge  of  a  paffionate  advocacy  of  this  vene- 
rable order  of  men  brought  forward  againft  him. 

I  have  racked  my  brain  to  think  what  could  have  led 
Earl  Ruffell  to  hazard  fo  monflrous  an  accufation  as  the 
one  defcribed,  againfl  the  French  Priefthood,  that  by  its  ex- 
emplary conduct  and  its  heroic  endurance,  under  the  mofl 
dreadful  trials,  has  won  the  eileem  and  admiration  of 
Europe.  And  I  think  I  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the 
origin  of  this  ftrange  delufion. 

Firft,  his  Lordship  had,  doubtlefs,  met  with  obfcene  tales 
and  infidel  works,  with  the  title  of  Abbe  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  the  authors.  And  he  doubtlefs  conceived  all 
perfons  bearing  such  a  title  to  be  priefls  ;  whereas  in  many 
cafes  laymen,  in  order  to  obtain  admiffion  into  good  fociety, 
received  the  tonfure — a  preliminary  to  the  minor  orders — 
without  any  intention  of  being  promoted  to  the  priefthood, 
or  incurring  any  of  its  obligations. 

Secondly,  fuch  characters  as  Lomenie  de  Brienne,  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Touloufe,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI,,  and  Tally- 
rand,  Bilhop  of  Autun,  were  doubtlefs  not  calculated  to 
give  his  lordfhip  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  French  Clergy. 
Thefe  two  joined  the  fchifm. 

Laftly,  the  fcandalous  characters,  who  in  the  mock 
fchifmatical  Church,  called  "Conftitutional,"  were  invefted 
with  dignities,  and  many  of  whom  openly  apoftatized  from 
Chriftianity,  were  not  fitted  to  remove  from  his  lordfhip's 
mind  thefe  unfavorable  impreffions.  But  thefe,  as  I  have 
mown,  were  the  fcandalous  exceptions.  The  traitor  Judas, 
fays  the  iHuftrious  Gorres,  will  always  have  his  reprefenta- 
tives  in  every  age  of  the  Church.  It  was  a  comparatively 
fmall  minority  of  the  priefthood  that  were  unfound  in 
doctrine,  like  the  Janfenifts,  or  were  diffolute  in  morals,  and 
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much  fewer  Hill,  who  gave  in  to  the  falfe  philofophy  of  the 
day.  The  Revolution,  as  I  faid  in  the  text,  ferved  to  win- 
now the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 

When  Earl  Ruffell,  in  his  famous  Durham  letter,  fpoke  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  which  had  renovated  and  civilized 
the  world ;  which  had  created  five  great  literary  epochs — 
the  Patriilic — the  Mediaeval — the  age  of  Leo  X.  j  that  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  that  of  France  and  Germany  in  the  pre- 
fent  age  ;  which  has  been  adorned  by  the  profoundefl  and 
mofl  comprehenfive  intellects  from  Origen  and  S.  Auguf- 
tine  down  to  Boffuet  and  Pafcal ;  and  which,  by  clearly 
chalking  out  the  field  of  faith  and  the  field  of  opinion,  gives 
at  once  the  greatefl  fecurity  and  the  greateft  freedom  to  the 
human  mind,  and  confequently  affords  the  greatefl  fcope  to 
philofophic  fpeculation  : — when  Earl  Ruffell,  I  fay,  fpoke 
of  this  religion,  as  fettering  the  mind  and  enflaving  the  foul, 
he  mowed  the  fad  effects  of  early  prejudice  on  a  mind 
naturally  liberal  and  ingenuous. 

But  when,  in  the  face  of  the  world  that  had  witneffed 
their  fufferings  and  their  virtues,  his  Lordfhip  calls  the 
French  Clergy  of  the  lafl  century,  though  refplendent  with 
the  halo  of  confefforfhip  and  martyrdom,  "  notorious  in- 
fidels, "  he  fhocks  the  moral  fenfe  of  mankind,  and  cafts  a 
fligma  on  piety  itfelf. 

Then  another  great  crime  of  Burke,  in  the  eyes  of  Earl 
Ruffell,  was  his  panegyric  on  Queen  Marie  Antoinette. 
And  was  ever  princefs  by  her  piety,  her  virtues,  her  good- 
nefs  of  heart,  her  fafcinating  manners,  her  grace,  her  beauty, 
and  laflly,  by  thofe  dire  misfortunes  which  ever  fet  the 
crowning  glory  on  virtue,  more  calculated  to  win  the  erf- 
thufiaflic  homage  of  generous  men?  Her  royal  confort 
and  herfelf,  by  their  conjugal  fidelity,  and  by  the  purity  of 
their  lives,  edified  the  Court  and  the  nation.  And  fubjected 
as  both  were  to  the  fevere  fcrutiny  of  jealoufy  and  hatred, 
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they  paffed  unfcathed  through  the  fiery  ordeal.  To  this 
high-minded  Queen,  misfortune  imparted  a  new  energy ; 
and  her  anfwers  in  happier  days,  always  prompt  and  fprightly, 
were  often,  in  the  years  of  adverfity,  truly  fublime.  A  life 
fo  noble,  yet  fo  feverely  tried,  me  terminated  by  an  heroic 
death,  full  of  refignation  to  Heaven  and  of  forgivenefs  to 
her  foes,  the  victim  of  impiety  and  of  fiendifh  hate. 

The  Prince  de  Ligne,  who  had  lived  at  the  Court  of 
Verfailles,  and  had  been  admitted  into  the  moll  intimate 
fociety  of  this  Queen,  ever  expreffes  in  his  writings  great 
admiration  for  her  intellect  and  her  beauty,  as  well  as 
fincere  refpect  for  her  virtues.  See  "Biographic  Univerfelle," 
t.  xxvii.,  p.  75.  The  like  teflimony  to  her  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualities  is  borne  by  Mme.  de  Campan,  who  had 
been  attached  to  her  houfehold.  The  poet  Delille  charac- 
terizes Marie  Antoinette  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  Qui  donnoit  tant  d"1  eclat  au  trone  des  Bourbons, 
Tant  de  charme  au  Pouvoir,  tant  de  grace  afes  dons" 

But  was  this  excellent  Princefs  abfolutely  faultlefs  ?  No 
one  pretends  to  fay  fo.  "  All  candid  people,"  fays  the  late 
excellent  M.  Michaud,  the  hiflorian  of  the  Crufades ;  "all 
candid  people  confefs  that  Marie  Antoinette  committed 
fome  faults ;  but  thofe  faults  they  never  taxed  with  more 
than  levity  and  imprudence."  See  his  biographical  fketch  of 
the  Queen  in  the  "Biog.  Univ."  p.  74.,  And  what  were  thefe 
acts  of  levity  and  imprudence?  Nothing  more  than  that 
the  Queen  ufed  to  take  leffons  in  elocution  from  actors 
— a  practice  which  I  have  known  the  mofl  virtuous 
French  ecclefiaftics  to  follow.  The  other  act  of  imprudence 
he  mentions  is,  that  the  Queen  ufed  to  difguife  herfelf,  and 
go  among  the  people.  Thefe  were  acts  quite  innocent  in 
themfelves,  but,  in  that  corrupt  age  efpecially,  were  liable  to 
the  charge  of  imprudence.  But  there  is  nothing  here  to 
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juftify  the  harfti  expreffion,  "  culpable  frivolity,"  ufed  by 
Earl  Ruffell — an  expreffion  which  is  fomewhat  equivocal, 
and  feems  to  call  a  ilur  on  a  fpotlefs  name.* 

Life  in  Paris  was  then  so  factitious,  that  the  great  loved 
often  to  run  into  the  oppofite  extreme  of  a  ruftic  fimplicity. 
Louis  XVI.  and  his  confort  loved  to  efcape  at  times 
from  the  ftirT  etiquette  and  luxurious  pomp  of  Verfailles, 
and  in  the  "  petite  Trianon,"  to  play  the  part  of  the  miller 
and  his  wife. 

The  Foxite  Party,  confcious  of  its  guilty  fympathies  with 
the  French  Revolution,  cannot  pardon  the  virtues  of  its 
victims.  "  Proprium  eft  human!  generis  odiffe  quern 
laeferis." 

It  is  fad  that  Earl  Ruffell  mould  ftill  deerri  it  neceffary  to 
perpetuate  the  wretched  traditions  of  Holland  Houfe,  and  to 
ftrive  to  undermine  the  authority  of  one  whom  he  admits 
"  to  have  been  a  good  as  well  as  a  great  man,  and  a  dif- 
criminating  and  profound  admirer  of  his  country's  confti- 
tution,"  and  more  efpecially  at  a  moment  when  that  con- 
ftitutiori  is  affailed  in  its  different  parts,  and  efpecially  in  the 
order  which  his  lordfhip  adorns  by  his  integrity  and  his 
talents. 

*  In  the  cafe  of  this  Princefs,  as  in  other  cafes,  Burke  was  not  the 
blind  admirer  he  is  reprefented  to  be  by  Earl  Ruffell.  He  fays  that 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette  evinced  a  certain  pronenefs  to  political  intrigue, 
which  was  often  damaging  to  the  royal  caufe.  He  laments  the  influence 
which  during  her  captivity  the  Auftrian  ambaffador  exercifed  over  her  ; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  me  gave,  at  times,  wife  and  energetic  counfels  to 
Louis  XVI. 
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NOTE  TO  FOURTH  LECTURE,  /.  167. 

Letter  from  Pope  Pius  VI.  to  Edmund  Burke. 
Nobili  viro  EDMUNDO   BURKE   Pius   PAPA  VI. 


7  Septembris,  1793. 

NOBILIS  vir,  falutem.  Noflram  profeclo  commenda- 
tionem,  noflrique  grati  animi  teftimonium  jure 
quodam  fuo  vindicare  fibi  videntur  ii,  qui  apoftafiae  et  im- 
pietatis  tempore  fuas  ingenii  vires  eo  intenderunt,  ut  bonam 
caufam  defendendam  fufciperent,  utque  plurimum  adlabora- 
rent  in  juvandis  fovendifque  non  iis  modo  egregiis  ecclefiaf- 
ticis  viris,  qui  funt  e  regno  Galliarum  extorres,  fed  omnibus 
etiam  Catholicis,  qui  in  florentiffimis  iftis  Magnae  Britan- 
niae  regnis  commorantur.  Hos  inter  tu  in  primis  enituifti, 
qui  celebre  elucubrafti  opus  ad  evertenda,  et  profliganda 
novorum  Galliae  philofophorum  commenta,  quique  tuos  hor- 
tatus  effes  cives,  nedum  ut  opem  ferrent,  ea  qua  prae- 
flant  humanitate  memoratis  Galliarum  ecclefiaflicis  viris, 
fed  etiam  ut  plurimum  faverent  Catholicis  in  Magnae 
Britanniae  Regno  natis,  qui  fidelitatis  laude  pollentes  fe 
dignos  reddiderunt,  in  quos  natio  univerfa  fuum  amorem  et 
benevolentiam  conjiceret,  et  in  quibus  publici  regiminis 
tranquillitas  et  fecuritas  conquiefceret.  Quod  quidem  per  te 
et  faepe  alias  fa<5tum  eft,  et  in  anno  praefertim  1780,  et  aliis 
quoque  temporibus,  quse  poftea  funt  confecuta.  Hinc  laeto 
hilarique  velimus  accipias  animo  noftras  commendation  es  et 
laudes,  quae  eo  maxime  fpe6tant,  ut  tu  magis  magifque 
exciteris  ad  tuendam  caufam  humanitatis,  tibique  praeterea 
perfuafum  habeas,  noflrse  in  Magnae  Britanniae  regem  illuf- 
trem,  et  in  inclytam  nation  em  exiftimationi  ob  tarn  eximia 
liberalitatis  argumenta  magnam  factam  acceffionem  fuiffe, 
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veluti  melius  coram  declarabit  is,  qui  tibi  has  noftras  literas 
reddet,  quique  Nobis,  et  apoftolicae  fedi  addictus  eft,  et 
communem  tecum  nationem  habere  quodammodo  gloriatur. 
Interim  tibi  a  Deo  optimo  maximo  bona  omnia  ex  animo 
adprecamur.  Datum  Roma,  die  7  Septembris,  \^^,  pontifi- 
catus  noflri  anno  derimo  nono. — Iri/h  Ecdefiaftical  Record, 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  242.  Dublin,  1866. 


NOTE  TO  FOURTH  LECTURE,/.  175. 

TO  mow  the  perfect  conformity  of  Burke's  views  with 
thofe  of  the  Whigs  in  1688,  it  will  be  well  to  place 
in  juxtapofition  a  fpeech  of  one  of  the  leading  profecutors 
of  the  Tory  Churchman,  Dr.  Sacheverell,  for  his  fermons 
directed  againft  the  Revolution  of  that  year,  with  a  fpeech 
of  Burke's  delivered  in  Parliament  in  1791.  "  They  (thofe 
who  brought  about  the  Revolution  of  1688)  faw,"  fays  Sir 
Jofeph  Jekyl,  "that  there  was  no  remedy  left  but  the  lajl ; 
and  when  that  remedy  took  place,  the  whole  frame  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  rejlored  entire  and  unhurt.  This  mowed  the 
excellent  temper  the  nation  was  in  at  that  time,  that  after 
fuch  provocations  from  an  abufe  of  the  regal  power,  arid 
fuch  a  convulfion,  no  one  part  of  the  Conjlitution  was  altered, 
or  fuffered  the  leajl  damage;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  re- 
ceived new  life  and  vigour."  (See  "Appeal  from  the  New 
to  the  Old  Whigs,"  pp.  57.) 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Burke's  fpeech.  Speaking  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  he  fays  : — "  What  we  did  was,  in  truth 
and  fubftance,  and  in  a  conftitutional  light,  a  revolution 
not  made,  but  prevented.  We  took  folid  fecurities ;  we  fet- 
tled doubtful  queftions ;  we  corrected  anomalies  in  our  law. 
In  the  ftable,  fundamental  parts  of  our  conftitution,  we 
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made  no  revolution ;  no,  nor  any  alteration  at  all.  We  did 
not  impair  the  Monarchy.  Perhaps  it  might  be  mown  that 
we  ftrengthened  it  very  confiderably.  The  nation  kept  the 
fame  ranks,  the  fame  orders,  the  fame  privileges,  the  fame 
franchifes,  the  fame  rates  for  property,  the  fame  fubordina- 
tions,  the  fame  order  in  the  law,  in  the  revenue,  and  in  the 
magiflracy ;  the  fame  Lords,  the  fame  Commons,  the  fame 
corporations,  the  fame  electors." — Speech  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  Qth  Feb.,  1791.  Bonn's  ed.  vol.  iii.,  pp.  279. 

Such  defenfive  changes  are  well  called  by  the  German 
philofopher,  Francis  Baader,  evolutions,  as  oppofed  to  de- 
flructive  changes  termed  by  him  revolutions.  The  former 
are  fometimes  neceffary  to  prevent  the  latter. 


NOTE  TO  FOURTH  LECTURE,/.  213. 

THE  following  is  a  fummary  of  the  heroic  achievements 
of  the  Vendeans,  taken  from  an  excellent  abridg- 
ment of  French  hiflory  by  M.  Lefranc  : 

"Telles  font,  dit  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  ces  guerres  a 
jamais  celebres,  oil  dans  1'efpace  de  huit  ans  (1792-1800), 
on  compte  200  prifes  et  reprifes  de  villes,  700  combats  par- 
ticuliers,  et  17  grandes  batailles  range'es.  La  Vende'e  tint 
a  diverfes  dpoques,  70  et  75,ooohommes  fous  les  armes; 
elle  combattit  et  difperfa  a  peu  pres  300,000  hommes  de 
troupes  regimes,  et  6  a  700,000  requifitionnaires  et  gardes 
nationaux.  Et  c'etoit  une  petite  arme'e  obfcure,  fans  armes, 
fans  richefles,  qui  cut  pour  premiers  chefs  des  hommes 
jufqu'  alors  ignores,  quelques  pauvres  gentilfhommes,  un 
voiturier,  un  garde-chaffe.  La  Convention  appeloit  les 
Vende'ens  un  peuple  de  brigands ;  Napoleon  les  nomma  un 
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peuple  de  geants,  et  Phiftoire  a  ratine  la  parole  du  grand 
homme." — "Hiftoirede  France,"  par  Lefranc,  t.  ii.,  p.  589. 
Yet  this  was  the  heroic  people  Mr.  Pitt  allowed  to  be 
overpowered  by  the  fuperior  forces  of  the  Revolution  ! 
How  fatal  was  that  temporifmg  policy,  which  carried  fuc- 
cour  to  thefe  heroes  only  when  they  were  at  the  point  of 
extermination  ! 


NOTE  TO  FIFTH  LECTURE,  /.  323. 

THE  following  (ketch  of  the  advantages    accruing  to 
India  from  more  recent  Britifh  rule,  is  from  the  pen 
of  an  Englifh  writer,  quoted  by  an  American  miflionary : 

"  The  protection  of  private  property  is  now  generally 
effected  by  a  Britifh  adminiflration,  though  cafes  of  per- 
fonal  hardfhip  occur ;  bodily  fuffering  and  barbarian  punifh- 
ments  ,are  reflrained ;  means  for  an  equitable  adminiflra- 
tion of  juftice  have  been  provided ;  fuperior  courts  of  ap- 
peal have  been  eflablimed :  native  chiefs  and  tributary 
princes  have  been  compelled  to  fubmit  to  law,  and  obferve 
fomething  like  equity  in  their  proceedings;  a  vigilant  police 
for  the  fuppreflion  of  crime,  and  trial  by  jury  have  been 
either  eftablimed  or  reflored ;  the  mofl  perfect  toleration  of 
religious  differences  exifls,  and  protection  is  afforded  to  each 
perfon  in  obfervance  of  the  rites  of  his  chofen  religion;  peace 
reigns  in  diflricts  formerly  diflracted  and  torn  by  the  con- 
tentions of  defpots  ;  induftry  is  protected  from  robbery  and 
private  wrong,  while  the  enterprifing  and  fuccefsful  may 
amals  capital  without  alarm,  and  enjoy  it  in  fecurity." 
"India and  the  Hindus,"  by  F.  D.  W.  Ward,  late  miffionary 
at  Madras,  and  member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society. 
See  "  Piaorial  India,"  p.  462. 
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